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Tue system of common or free 
schools so generally prevalent in 
this country is mentioned with praise 
inall lands. It has conferred a most 
honorable distinction on that section 
of the American Union, where pri- 
mary schools for the training of all 
the children and youth of the state, 
at the public expense, were first es- 
tablished, and where, from the first, 
they have been sustained with a 
constantly increasing interest in the 
popular mind. 

It is to the lasting honor of New 
England that along with so many of 
the elements of her most ancient 
institutions, infused into the national 
character, this principle especially 
of universal popular education, has 
already become a national sentiment. 

The fathers of New England 
were fortunate, not only in their ef- 
forts to found a new empire which 
should be the home of a free people, 
but they were fortunate also above 
all other founders of new states, 
that they apprehended clearly from 
the first, the grand features of a 
policy which must prevail, when 
their infant institutions should be- 
come vigorous and mature. They 
founded a new and noble empire, 
and designated the true methods of 
making that empire immortal. 


Vou. VI 40 


AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 
SEMINARIES. 


Fully aware that their systems of 
civil and church polity implied as 
an absolute condition of success, the 
existence of great “ maturity of 
reason” and a high standard of pub- 
lic morality, they aimed both to in- 
struct the people and the teachers 
of the people in the best manner 
possible. Thus would the com- 
monwealth be furnished with wise 
counselors and the churches with 
learned pastors, and the people 
would be able to appreciate the in- 
structions of their public teachers, 
and judge for themselves of the 
conduct of all their public servants. 

Their efforts grew out of their 
firm convictions that the truth for 
which they had suffered so much, 
and contended with so much suc- 
cess, would make free, even as 
they themselves were free, both 
their descendants and all who should 
embrace it. They were familiarly 
acquainted with all the forms and 
results of European civilization, and 
they were willing to abandon them 
in the hope of “a better country.” 
They most highly prized the schools 
and universities of the old world, 
for their leading statesmen and pas- 
tors had enjoyed all the advantages 
of those seats of learning, and it 
was by means of the mental train- 
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ing thus enjoyed, that their own wants of the people in the first gen. 
views of civil polity and religious erations, but it was wisely adapted 
doctrine were formed, and they to all the changes of growth and 
were thus enabled afterwards to es- progress from the feeblest beginnings 
tablish, wisely and judiciously, the to the full vigor and maturity of the 
foundations of a new state. national life. In the year 1647, 

Knowing that they themselves eleven years after the founding of 
must pass away, and leave to others Harvard College, and more than two 


their labors unfinished, they saw 
that their own great conceptions and 
their own far-sighted policy would 
be poorly transmitted to future ages 
by tradition. They knew the utter 
impossibility of maintaining a com- 
monwealth after their model, if the 
peogle were ignorant or swayed by 
bite p&tiok. "Their rulersymiust be 
men of enlightened wisdom, while 
both the rulers and the people were 
to be alike submissive to the re- 
straints of Christian morality. And 
therefore, as the author of the first 
written history* of Harvard College 
has told us, “ For some little while 


hundred years ago, it was ordered, 
“to the end that learning may not 
be buried in the graves of the fath. 
ers, that every township, after the 
Lord hath increased them to the 
number of fifty households, shall 
appoint one to teach all children to 
ead and write, and when any town 
shall increase to the number of one 
hundred families they shall set up 
a grammar school, the masters 
thereof being able to instruct youth 
so far as they may be fitted for the 
university.” 

The general outlines of this sys- 
tem, thus early completed, have re- 





there-were very hopeful effects of mained to this day essentially un- 
the pains taken by certain men of changed. The division into three 
great worth and skill, to bring up grades of schools, arose naturally 
some in their own private families from the wants of the community; 
for public services. But much of each claiming the popular sympathy 
uncertainty and of inconveniency and support according to their rela- 
in this way was in that little time tive importance ; each contributing 
discovered; and they soon deter- essentially to the efficiency of the 
mined that set schools are so neces- entire system of public instruction. 
sary, there is no doing withoutthem. The fathers of New England 
Wherefore a college must now be paid but little regard to the forms 
thought upon—a college, the best of European society when they 
thing New England ever thought formed their civil constitutions. 
upon.” Thus did they found their They looked with still less favor 
university, and every where in all upon most of the systems of church 
the settlements, as soon as comfort- polity belonging to the old world. 
able habitations had been provided They thought the tri-fold distinction 
for themselves, the house of public of orders and officers in the Chris- 
worship and the house for public in- tian church, though ancient, was 
struction arose simultaneously, thus yet unscriptural. They merged the 
showing the inseparable connection titles and duties of bishop, presbyter 
in the minds of the earliest colonists and deacon into that of a pastor of 
between their religious and educa- a laity church. But in their system 
tional institutions and the life of their of public education, we find three 
infant commonwealths. grades of offices and three orders 
The system of popular education of teachers clearly developed. We 
in New England, was one which think these distinctions will be likely 
was designed, not only to meet the to remain so long as the genume 
Puritanism of New England con- 
tinues in a thriving condition. 





* Mather’s Magnalia. Book 3. 
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The New England system of 

ular education may well claim, 
therefore, the admiration of the 
world, as being the earliest ever de- 
vised, as well as one of the most 
successful. It is yet in the full vigor 
of youth, though it be among the 
oldest of our ancient institutions. 
It has contributed very much to 
make us what we are, asa free and 
mighty people. It is that on which 
we must still depend for all we hope 
to be. 

In very recent times systems of 
popular instruction have been form- 


honorable to adopt improvements, 
let them come from what source 
they may. At the same time let 
not a blind admiration of foreign 
systems of education cause us to 
forget that we have a system of our 
own, with features strongly marked 
as American; a system long tried 
and successful. Especially should 
the aims and tendencies of the va- 
rious systems be compared. The 
most complete educational processes 
applied under the most favorable 
circumstances, will not transform in 
a single generation, the manners and 


ed in other lands, and much has@sentiments of an entire people into 


been said in praise of their success. 
They have been introduced into 
countries where the manners of the 
people and the whole social organi- 
zation has differed entirely from 
ourown. These efforts to elevate 
the condition of the lower classes 
in Europe, claim the respect and 
sympathy of America. Their sys- 
tems of education should be men- 
tioned to the lasting renown of the 
enlightened statesmen who formed 
and introduced them. In these days 
when the eyes of the world are 
watching with such interest the pop- 
ular revolutions of Continental Eu- 
rope, the influence and results of 
popular education should be noticed 
in those countries where so much 
has been done to disseminate ele- 
mentary instruction during the last 
twenty years. ‘hey should be at- 
tentively examined by such as would 
seek to improve the schools of our 
own land. Whatever illustrates the 
philosophy of popular education ; 
whatever pertains to the best meth- 
ods of teaching and school manage- 
ment; whatever contributes to the 
elevation of teaching as a useful 
and honorable profession, should be 
greeted with entire liberality, though 
coming from a foreign land. As 
the Romans when masters of the 
world, hesitated not to imitate the 
arms of their vanquished foes 
wherein they surpassed their own, 
so should we never deem it dis- 


those of a people different in tem- 
perament and accomplishing a differ- 
ent destiny. The forms of govern- 
ment throughout Europe may be 
revolutionized ; the thrones of every 
monarch may share the fate of that 
of Louis Phillippe, but the French 
or German republican will not 
therefore resemble a citizen of the 
United States, save only in the feel- 
ing of hostility to monarchy. Politi- 
cal revolutions may affect greatly 
the foreign relations of a people ; 
but when an entire change is made 
in all the educational influences 
which form the character of the 
rising generation, then the very life 
of the nation is affected. The old 
nation dies and a new empire is 
born. 

In this transition period, there- 
fore, when we know not what a day 
may bring forth as to the stability 
and character of the oldest and most 
influential European nations, it be- 
comes us to watch with jealousy, the 
tendencies of these new movements 
on the character and fortunes of 
our own people. And when modes 
and systems of education are pre- 
sented for our adoption, with the 
asurance that they have worked 
well in foreign countries, we should 
look at the ultimate designs of those 
systems where they originated, and 
ascertain whether they conflict with 
the great ends of the American 
system of popular education. Noth- 
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ing marks the whole structure of 
American society more than the 
perfect supremacy of the principle 
of adaptation which is made the 
test of every thing which claims to 
be useful. Let this test be applied 
to every proposed modification of 
the American system of education 
coming from a foreign land. 

Nor will this censorship, be it 
ever so rigidly applied, delay the 
progress of real improvement. It 
will not tend to lower at all the 
standard of attainments, or diminish 
the industrial activity of the pupils, 


ter or equal to these in respect to 
the facilities or means of instruc. 
tion. Every grade of schools in 
this country has exhibited most sur- 
prising marks of progress in all that 
pertains to the machinery of educa. 
tion. ‘It is wonderful,” said Pres. 
ident Woolsey in his inaugural ad- 
dress, “‘ what improvements have 
been made in collegiate instruction 
during the last twenty-nine years,” 
the period of his predecessor’s ad- 
ministration. The standard of at- 
tainments in the preparatory schools 
has advanced in proportion, so that 


in any of our literary institutions. @the amount of classical learning 


In these respects our predecessors 
have never laid any claim to per- 
fection—and there is yet to be 
reached a limit not discerned by 
our eyes in the progress of im- 
provement. This fact, however, 
does not render it the less necessary 
to refer to the plans and search for 
the true aims of those who have 
gone before us. They have done 
that which entitles them to the grat- 
itude of all their descendants. They 
have committed to us the comple- 
tion of a work not yet accomplished 
though perfect in its design, like the 
building of the ancient cathedrals, 
needing generations and centuries 
even, yet perhaps, to complete the 
original plan. 

But do we not claim more for our 
predecessors than is actually their 
due? How can we presume to 
speak with respect of the schools 
and modes of instruction belonging 
even to recent periods in our his- 
tory? It is thought proper to extol 
the virtues and wisdom of our fath- 
ers for what they did in the cause 
of civil liberty and religious free- 
dom, but in all that pertains to the 
managements of schools and meth- 
ods of teaching, the present age is 
so much in advance of former times 
that we may say— 


“ Let the dead past bury its dead.” 


We recur not to the past because 
we think the former days were bet- 


now acquired at!Andover and Exe- 
ter by candidates for the freshmen 
classes of Harvard and Yale, is 
greater than at the time of gradua- 
tion at those colleges half a cen- 
tury since. And common schools 
in the days of the Revolution, in 
respect to external appearances, 
would compare with the same grade 
of schools in our times, much in the 
same way that the plain sideboard 
of General Washington compares 
with the princely furniture, which 
surrounds it in the East room of the 
President’s palace. 

If all the essential forms and in- 
stitutions of society in the first days 
of the republic were simple and un- 
obtrusive, and there was little to at- 
tract the attention of those accus- 
tomed to the conveniences and re- 
finements of modern modes of life, 
still those times were adorned by 
the presence of shining virtues and 
noble men. The same facilities for 
instruction were not enjoyed, bat the 
great end and aim of all learning 
was well understood by those who 
had the management of affairs in 
church and state. 

Whenever questions of political 
philosophy or theories of civil gov- 
ernment or church polity are dis- 
cussed, nothing is more common 
than to refer to ancient usages and 
constitutions, not indeed for the pur- 
pose of imitating the external forms, 
now grown obsolete, but to search 
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for the elemental principles of truth 

which gave vitality to those forms, 

and still live in those that have su- 
rseded them. 

Can nothing be learned in the 
philosophy of popular education,— 
its proper uses and ends in such a 
country as this, from the study of a 
system as ancient as the settlement 
of the country? Can not some- 
thing be learned of the mutual re- 
lations of each grade of our schools 
toeach other, and how they stand 
connected with the welfare and 
glory of the commonwealth, by the 
study of a system which dates back 
to Plymouth Rock for its origin, 
and which has been sustained ever 
since with unwavering constancy, 
with an ever growing interest ? 

It is very true that literary institu- 
tions of every grade in this country 
differ very much from the schools 
of Europe, even from those bearing 
the same name. It is doubtful 
whether an institution, modeled af- 
ter the English or German univer- 
sities, will be established in this 
country, although there can be no 
doubt but that, in the mature ages 
of American civilization, there will 
be found on this soil, institutions of 
learning equal in respectability to 
those of the old world. 

The same will hold true of schools 
of lower grades. ‘The conditions 
and circumstances of the pupils 
in different countries, will render 
necessary, different standards of at- 
tainment, and call for various modes 
of teaching, and different modes of 
discipline. If this rule were ob- 
served when comparisons are insti- 
tuted between the literary institutions 
of the old world and the new, there 
would be less of that wholesale dis- 
paragement of our higher schools 
we sometimes hear, because we 
have not as yet in this country a 

de of institutions similar to the 

hiversities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
and on the other hand, there would 
be less tendency to discard institu- 
tions properly and naturally Ameri- 
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can. Let Paris rule, as hitherto, 
the fashions of the civilized world, 
if she must. Let her pride herself 
in the exercise of a power whose 
monthly mandates all our republican 
tailors and mantua-makers tremble 
to disobey, but why must we follow 
the speculations of French republi- 
cans and socialists as genuine phi- 
losophy? Why bow with so much 
reverence to theories of social and 
political life, whose ‘local habita- 
tion” is in the Cloud Land of Ger- 
man transcendentism? ‘The ready 
credence given to many toreign the- 
ories of education, and the earnest 
effort to realize them by introducing 
them into our institutions, at the 
same time discarding what is prop- 
erly the growth of our own soil, 
proves any thing, but a free and in- 
dependent spirit. The position we 
occupy, the destiny we are to ac- 
complish, one would think, might 
teach us what a truly noble and 
proud people would not be slow to 
Jearn. While it is most evident that 
the facilities for gaining knowledge 
have greatly increased and impor- 
tant improvements have been made 
in the modes of imparting instruc- 
tion, in all our schools of every 
grade, are we quite sure that an ap- 
prehension, clear and definite in 
proportion to these facilities and 
improvements, prevails as to the 
proper uses of learning and its re- 
lations to the public welfare? It is 
no disparagement to modern im- 
provements, to say that if our pre- 
decessors did not enjoy our advan- 
tages for acquiring learning, they 
did very clearly appreciate its prop- 
er and highest ends, and because 
their means were limited and the 
processes of acquisition more ex- 
pensive and laborious, they might 
perhaps, for these reasons, be less 
liable to mistake the means for the 
ends of learning, and be less likely 
to suffer the show of mere knowl- 
edge to take the place of true intel- 
lectual culture. And, most certain- 
ly, it was because the relations of 
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learning to the wants of society in 
New England, were clearly seen, 
that even the scanty means of our 
fathers were so productive of useful 
results, and the schools which now 
might be called comparatively poor, 
were, to former generations, a price- 
less blessing. 

It is now often a theme for pleas- 
antry, to hold up, for the amuse- 
ment of the young, the rude, rough 
apparatus of education, such as used 
to be employed no longer ago than 
the recollection of the “oldest in- 
habitants,” and was entirely satis- 
factory to the scholars of those days 
because nothing better could be had. 
We meet these contrasts, not only 
in the lectures of common school 
agents, on the best methods of con- 
structing school-houses and ventila- 
ting school-rooms. The shades of 
President Stiles and the Dominie 
Sampsons of “sixty years since,” 
are not allowed to repose quietly on 
commencement festivals and Col- 
lege Alumni meetings. 

And if half a century has wrought 
such changes, what shall be thought 
of the schvols and teachers of still 
more primitive times? History is 
not wholly silent respecting the 
schools and colleges of the first ages 
of New England. We have heard 
of Master’ Ezekiel Cheever, the 
“ father of Connecticut schoolmas- 
ters,” who early settled in New 
Haven colony and died at the age 
of ninety-four, having been a “ skill- 
ful, painful, and faithful schoolmas- 
ter for seventy years.” It seems 
that teaching was a regular profes- 
sion in those days. Cheever was 
the author of an Accidence, a fa- 
mous school-book in its day, he be- 
ing the first, so far as we know, 
among the New England school- 
masters, to write his own text-book 
of instruction ; thus early setting an 
example which many of the best 
teachers of our times seem ambi- 
tious to imitate. 

Cotton Mather has mentioned in 
his Magnalia, one Nathaniel Eaton, 


the teacher of the first grammar 
school in Cambridge, which, under 
his successor, President Dunster, 
was honored with the name of a 
college. Being somewhat avari- 
cious and excessively severe in 
school discipline, and finally havin 
apostatized from the Puritans and 
become an Episcopalian, Mather 
says, that “he was a blade who 
marvelously deceived the expecta- 
tions ef good men concerning him, 
and yet he was a rare scholar and 
made many more such, though they 
were taught in the school of Tyran. 
nus.” 

It may perhaps be soberly thought 
by some that the schools and teach- 
ers of the first generations were of 
no real service. Placed by the side 
of the schools of this wonderful 
era, it may be asked, could such 
meager foundations, such rude ap- 
paratus, such wretched text-books 
have served any valuable ends? 
Surely our * patent modes of teach- 
ing,” our beautiful apparatus and 
spacious school edifices, our text- 
books of such rare excellence and 
in such numbers too, that a new 
work in every science is published 
once a quarter, must have all sprung 
at once from a perfect chaos of igno- 
rance, and it can not be possible that 
this glorious era of light and knowl- 
edge which we witness, is in any 
way related to those barbarous ages. 
So far as regards the present con- 
dition or future glory of the Amer- 
ican people, would it not have been 
about as well if Harvard and Yale 
had each been founded at least a 
century later in their respective 
commonwealths ? 

It does however appear to be a 
fact attested by veritable history, 
that New England, at least prior to 
the Revolution, was a land famous 
for its free schools, that at that time, 
the foundations of a great nation 
were laid by a people unsurpassed 
in the world for their general intel- 
ligence, and that even ther the sys- 
tem of education which now is our 
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boast, had existed for generations, 
and had been sustained without the 
aid of boards of education or other 
useful agencies on which we depend 
for the advancement of learning. 
The Puritans did really more than 
devise an excellent theory of popu- 
lar education. They transmitted to 
after ages more than the record of 
a well meant endeavor, although 
the fact, that they originated the con- 
ception and designated the method 
by which all the youth of the com- 
monwealth might obtain the rudi- 
ments of an education, has gained 
for them the admiration of mankind. 
But they reduced their immortal 
conception to a historic reality. 
Not in some fancy model of a re- 
public, but in their earliest constitu- 
tions we find this recognized as an 
elemental principle, that every per- 
son is born with the right of in- 
struction, that if parents or guardi- 
dians fail to fulfill their own natural 
obligations in this matter, their chil- 
dren must be educated by the state. 

Nor did they stop here in their 
great endeavor to form a free and 
enlightened commonwealth. The 
common school with them was nel- 
ther the beginning nor the end of 
measures deemed by them essential. 
The entire system of education in 
New England was popular in all its 
parts. That system embraced the 
university and the college no less 
than the primary and grammar 
schools. This was the ancient the- 
ory. - It ought to be the modern the- 
ory. A system with all its parts so 
vitally interwoven, should never be 
separated so as to leave the interests 
of the higher or lower grade of 
schools to the care and sympathies 
of different classes of the commu- 
nity. The higher can not dispense 
with the lower. The lower can 
never be so much improved as that 
the higher may be dispensed with. 
The college, therefore, must never 
forget or fail to fulfill its popular 
functions, nor should any theory of 
common school education be for a 
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moment sanctioned, which excludes 
the principle of an intimate and 
vital relation of dependence upon 
the higher seminaries. We some- 
times hear it said with apparent 
seriousness, that the common school 
is the “ people’s college,” as though 
there was any thing but rhetoric in 
the phrase, or any thing but an abuse 
of language and the grossest error 
as to the true idea of a college. 
Still more frequently is the idea 
thrown out by Jacobinical editors 
and flippant demagogues, that col- 
leges and higher seminaries exist 
for the benefit of a favored class, 
and are therefore aristocratic rather 
than popular in their uses and ten- 
dences. Incalculable mischief is 
the result of these most dangerous 
errors, for on the one hand, they tend 
to diminish the proper influence of 
the higher seminaries, to weaken 
the sympathy of the public mind in 
their prosperity, and create a preju- 
dice against those who enjoy their 
advantages. On the other hand, 
they introduce the most extravagant 
notions and systems of popular ed- 
ucation. Opinions are maintained by 
the professed advocates of universal 
education, utterly subversive of all 
the great ends for which our ances- 
tors established their system of free 
schools. ‘ 

Until a recent period the true re- 
lation of dependence of the lower 
institutions upon the higher semina- 
ries, was every where admitted, 
even in the popular mind. The 
fathers cherished the college with 
their warmest sympathies, and, in 
proportion to their means, with lib- 
eral contributions. On the other 
hand, there went forth from the 
universities and higher seminaries, 
the strongest impulses and influen- 
ces in favor of popular education. 
If the mutual relations of the higher 
and lower seminaries be looked at 
historically, it will be found that 
progressive movements have begun 
in the higher and not in the lower 
seminaries. The elevation of the 
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standard of admission to the colleges 
has been followed by a correspond- 
ing advancement in the course of 
instruction in academies and high 
schools. Better furnished candi- 
dates being thus prepared for the 
learned professions and the business 
of teaching, a quickened activity is 
thus imparted to all the lower grades 
of schools in succession, and the 
sensibility of the popular mind is 
increased in favor of improvement 
and progress in every department of 
the general system, so that no more 
safe or certain plan of elevating 
the condition of the primary schools 
could be devised, than to enlist a 
deep interest among the people in 
the prosperity of our colleges and 
higher seminaries. 

Such has been the practical work- 
ing of the system which has hith- 
erto prevailed. But unless we mis- 
take, signs of a new order of things 
are manifest. It is becoming fash- 
ionable of late, to entrust some of 
the most important interests of the 
body politic, to the oversight of 
particular associations and agents. 
The idea seems to have been bor- 
rowed from the mode of conducting 
many of the moral and religious en- 
terprises of the day. However effi- 
cient such an arrangement may be 
in enterprises where the business is 
chiefly executive and financial, we 
doubt the expediency of introducing 
the “ division of labor” principle to 
advance the cause of education, by 
providing for one particular class of 
schools so exclusively, as to create 
a strong public impression which 
shall also be exclusive, and thus be- 
come prejudicial to another great in- 
terest. ‘The members of the Boards 
of Education established in New 
England, are men high in the re- 
spect and confidence of the respec- 
tive states to which they belong. 
They have devoted themselves to 
their patriotic work with great zeal 
and success. But their duty is lim- 
ited to the oversight of the primary 
schools. In the voluminous reports 


presented to the legislatures of their 
respective commonwealths, no in- 
formation is given respecting the 
condition of academies or colle 
The state of New York furnishes 
an exception, the Regents of the 
University having under their super. 
vision all the public literary institu. 
tions, which have received the pat- 
ronage of the state. 

We think the tendency of the ar. 
rangement generally in use, is to 
lead the people to think that com. 
mon schools alone can properly 
claim the sympathy and support of 
the commonwealth, and that the 
higher institutions must be sustained 
by individual munificence, though 
they confer on the whole population 
incalculable benefits. We believe 
our colleges will be sustained, and 
continue to pour forth blessings, 
though left to the support of the 
friends of liberal education. Still 
it is very obvious, that a large part 
of our population are indifferent to 
their prosperity, while by not a few 
they are regarded with jealousy and 
open hostility. The existence of 
these adverse popular prejudices, 
tends greatly to circumscribe the in- 
fluence of those who receive the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, and 
who in general fully appreciate the 
great work they aim to do, and are 
doing. Most of the commonwealths 
of New England have long since 
withdrawn all patronage from col- 
leges and academies. And where 
it is not altogether withheld, it is 
given as it were grudgingly, with 
extreme hesitancy, more from mo- 
tives of partisan policy, than from 
any real interest felt in behalf of 
those institutions, in the legislatures 
of the people. That state who re- 
joices in the appellation of ‘ Moth- 
er of States,” makes her boast of 
her School Fund, which is indeed 
managed by a most prudent and dis- 
creet financier, and thus affords am- 
ple means to produce most meager 
results; while Yale College, her rich- 
est, proudest ornament, has long 
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since ceased to look for legislative 
endowments, though resorted to as 
a National University by students 
from every state in the Union. Even 
Massachusetts has lost her ancient 
renown, gained by her early liber- 
ality to Harvard University. While 
we write, we are pained to learn 
that a most useful project designed 
to benefit all her colleges, has failed 
in the popular branch of the legis- 
lature. 

[It is said we must educate the 
children of the people in the schools 
of the people, as though the chil- 
dren of the people, and those too 
from whom the people have most to 
hope, do not find as ready admission 
tothe higher as the lower semina- 
ries, if they wish to enter ; as though 
the children of the people do not 
constitute the whole body of stu- 
dents in all our colleges and high 
schools. It is a most injurious as- 
persion, let who will utter it, that 
the advantages of our higher insti- 
tutions are specially designed to fa- 
vor particular classes or particular 
professions, or that the sons of the 
rich and honored in the world, in 
this way derive exclusive benefits 
and privileges, as is the case in some 
of the European universities. This 
assertion, which we often hear in 
some quarters, is the offspring of 
unpardonable ignorance, or else it 
isborn of sheer malignity. So far 
is it from the truth, that our high 
schools and colleges tend to create 
or foster such distinctions, that a 
large proportion of the students in 
our most thriving institutions, are 
the sons not of the affluent, but of 
the honest poor: many of them in- 
deed boasting of a parentage be- 
longing to nature’s nobility, though 
unknown to fame. And if there 
can be found on earth a realization 
of that dream of politicians, a re- 
public where there is a perfect 
equality of rights and privileges, 
and a perfeet reciprocity of social 
sympathy amd good fellowship, ab- 
solutely independent of the facti- 
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tious distinctions which prevail else- 
where, that realization is a commu- 
nity of students in an American 
college. 

The patriotic motive is appealed 
to with the greatest success in the 
cause of common schools; for the 
benefits of the primary schools are 
brought in a direct and tangible form 
to every man’s door. But because 
the advantages received by the com- 
munity from the higher seminaries, 
are less easy to be apprehended by 
the popular mind, it does not follow 
on that account, that they are less 
real or less essential to the true hap- 
piness and glory of the state. 

That the public safety requires 
that all the youth of the land shall 
be instructed in the rudiments of 
knowledge, is received as an axiom. 
Indeed it is strongly recommended 
by high public functionaries in the 
state of Massachusetts, te employ 
compulsory measures to force by 
fines and penalties the attendance of 
the children at the public schools. 
Whatever may be said of the expe- 
dieney of such measures, the end 
aimed at is most important. But it 
is equally essential to the well being 
of the entire community of the 
very same persons benefitted by the 
primary school, that the seminaries 
shall be most efficiently sustained, 
whieh are to train up the publie ser- 
vants and teachers of the people. 

The impression is quite too com- 
mon, that the advantages of a lib- 
eral education are rather individual 
than general, personal rather than 
popular. It is to be feared that even 
those who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the higher institutions, think 
too little of their universal relations, 
and too frequently embrace the pop- 
ular error, that when young men re- 
sort to the academy and the college 
to benefit themselves, whatsoever is 
thus contributed to the glory of the 
state, is to be regarded as an inci- 
dental good, and not as a leading 
aim of the higher seminaries. 


What is the ultimate design of 
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the higher institutions of learning, 
and what are their relations to the 
state? The student may properly 
look at objects to be gained, which 
to him are purely personal. The 
parent and guardian will also be 
deeply interested in the same indi- 
vidual ends. But the teacher, the 
philanthropist, the statesman, will 
take their observations from a dif- 
ferent stand-point. And both pupil 
and teacher, the natural guardians 
of the young and the public guardi- 
ans of the state, will when the end 
of the college course of study and 
discipline has been reached, find 
that the greatest good of the indi- 
vidual coincides with that of the 
commonwealth. It is right that the 
student should regard as an end, 
whatever tends to fit him for future 
service in the active professions. 
Let him explore the rich treasures 
of science. Let him become fa- 
miliar with the best models of taste 
and style, in eloquence and in com- 
position. Let him so far as possi- 
ble be imbued with the true spirit of 
classig art, and learn to appreciate 
the inimitable conceptions and the 
immortal forms of classic beauty. 
And that he may be urged as much 
as possible to intellectual effort, let 
him be affected by the incentives of 
a generous ambition, which operate 
so powerfully and incessantly on 
college ground. ‘These motives and 
methods of discipline, the ratio con- 
formatioque doctrine of Cicero, must 
result in personal advantages to the 
student of the greatest value. The 
power of efficient thought, the fa- 
cility of appropriate expression is 
acquired. The mind is liberalized, 
in the sense of refining the taste by 
subjecting it to that high standard of 
criticism which is formed, not from 
the fancies of the passing times, nor 
from the bold and striking conceits 
of some wayward though leading 
mind, but from a standard of criti- 
cism, which is the resultant of the 
studies and mental training of suc- 
cessive generations of the best teach- 


ers and the best scholars on the same 
ground. The mind also, in this 
way, becomes liberalized, in the 
sense of being set free from the 
dominion of wrong biases, from up. 
founded prejudices, from all the up. 
real phantoms, the idols, as Lord 
Bacon calls thein, which forever be. 
set uneducated or partially educated 
minds, and hold so many in hope- 
less bondage. ‘There is also a ben. 
efit of incalculable advantage to the 
general interests of society, arisiog 
from the cultivation of the liberal 
arts, whereby the boundaries of 
knowledge are enlarged, and discov. 
eries are made of the greatest utility, 

But important as these benefits 
are to the student, when regarded as 
personal ends, yet by the university 
iiself, and the state in which it ex- 
ists, these ends become the means 
to an object greater than all, viz., 
the true glory of the state and the 
progress of the immortal kingdom 
of God in the hearts of men. There 
is a higher interest connected with 
the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, than the tuition in the vari- 
ous departments of useful learning, 
received by the students during the 
period of their residence at college. 
England has 4 motive greater than 
that of conferring upon mankind 
those general benefits, which we 
and all who speak the English tongue 
enjoy, from having in enduring liter- 
ature the works of her master minds, 
educated in those time-honored in- 
stitutions. That great end to which 
we refer, is vital to the very exis- 
tence of the British empire. _ It per 
tains to that which perpetuates the 
national life. It is that which tends 
to reproduce in the successive gen- 
erations of the British race, those 
high characteristics and sentiments, 
that have made illustrious the Brit- 
ish name. It is not in the halls of 
Westminster, nor at Windsor Castle, 
nor in the royal cabinets and armo 
ries of Tower Hill, but in the an- 
cient universities, that the great heart 
of England beats. There in those 
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geats of learning, where are gath- 
ered the memories of her long line 
of illustrious scholars and siates- 
men—there where the proudest as- 
gociations of national honor, are 
deepest felt by susceptible and gen- 
erous minds—there where are kept 
the records of the national renown 
from the days of King Alfred, the 
sons of the nobility and gentlemen 
of England come to be educated. 
And because of the influences thus 
formed and the sentiments there in- 
spired, there are produced elements 
of national strength and vitality of 
such importance, that Great Britain 
could better afford to lose all her 
military defenses, and every ship of 
that navy which has given her the 
dominion of the sea. 

We hardly need here remark, 
what “ forces of strength” would ac- 
crue to these resources of national 
energy, if the tests were abolished 
which exclude dissenters from the 
English universities. In return for 
the privileges, which such men as 
Archbishop Whateley, the late Dr. 
Arnold and others, have wished to 
be extended by the government to 
the non-Episcopal population, the 
state would receive a tribute of in- 
creased patriotic regard, richer far 
than the income derived from all 
foreign dependencies. 

Now have we the same element 
of strength, in the constitution of 
American society, which has been 
and will continue to be productive 
of general advantages, similar in 
kind to those received by England 
from her universities ? We answer, 
yes; a system fur better adapted to 
our need—a system equally efficient 
for good, and vitally connected with 
all the great interests entrusted to 
the guardianship of the state. 

Our higher seminaries were not 
founded to educate the sons of a le- 
gally recognized nobility, for none 
such have ever inhabited our soil ; 
hor even to educate the sons of gen- 
tlemen, in the old English sense of 
the word gentleman, for of that class 


few ever emigrated to New Eng- 
land ; since a gentleman, according 
to the old English notion, was “ one 
whose rank made it unbecoming 
and degrading for him to labor, and 
whose estate rendered labor unne- 
cessary.” But it was that the great 
body of the people might be enno- 
bled by the possession, or by the in- 
fluence of enlightened minds, that 
they might thus be raised to the dig- 
nity of gentlemen, in the better and 
modera sense of the term, “ which 
embraces all the admirable and high 
moral traits of manhood.” It was 
that labor might be redeemed from 
degradation, and the constitution of 
God vindicated, who wisely ordain- 
ed the destiny of labor as one of 
happiness and honor. From the 
earliest times, these great objects 
have been appreciated no where 
with more clearness, than in our 
higher seminaries of learning, and 
no instrumentality has been more 
efficient in promoting them. It was 
the training of the young men in 
the colleges of New England, and 
their influence in the community, 
that kept alive and caused to take 
deep root the germs of popular lib- 
erty, planted by the fathers, and 
which slowly and surely develop- 
ing, were one day to ripen into fix- 
ed sentiments and written constitu- 
tions. ‘The early teachers of New 
England did much to form a style 
of manners and modes of thought 
that should be American and not 
European. They did much to weak- 
en the sentiment of foreign vassal- 
age, aud kindle a national spirit. 
They did much to imbue the popu- 
lar mind, not so much with a feeling 
of loyalty for the king, as with a 
feeling of reverence for the author- 
ity of their own commonwealths ; 
and especially did they exert a com- 
manding influence to enthrone the 
altars of God, not under Gothic 
arches, in temples consecrated after 
the manner of the Jewish or Papal 
ritual, but deep in the hearts of an in- 
telligent and Christian people. 
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While we claim so much for the 
higher seminaries, as having exert- 
ed so important an influence in giv- 
ing form and character to the insti- 
tutions under which we now live, 
we do not forget that these most 
happy results could not have been 
accomplished without the constant 
cooperation of the primary schools. 
We believe that the agency of the 
higher schools on the leading miads 
of the community was greater in 
former days thaa at present, but at 
no period has any department of 
the system worked independently 
or otherwise than in entire harmony 
with the others. And in this re- 
spect there is a striking contrast be- 
tween the workings of the Ameri- 
system of education and that of any 
foreign land. 

For there is no intimate relation 
between the ancient public schools 
of England and the comparatively 
recent measures to educate in some 
degree the peasantry and operatives 
of the larger towns. The British 
empire attained to its present de- 
gree of influence among the nations 
by other means than by promoting 
popular education. It was enough 
that the sons of the nobility and 
gentry were educated in the best 
possible manner. The same will 
hold true in other countries where 
still more has been done and excel- 
lent schools exist for the benefit of 
the lower classes. But these mod- 
el primary schools, as some are dis- 
posed to regard them, have no ne- 
cessary connection with the gymna- 
sium or the university. ‘The nor- 
mal system of state schools in Prus- 
sia, which has been conducted with 
such consummate ability and suc- 
cess, has specific purposes to ac- 
complish which would meet with no 
sympathy with the public sentiment 
in this country. We know not what 
may be the result of the great pop- 
ular revolutions now in progress. 
One effect may be to modify essen- 
tially the ends of popular instruc- 
tion which have hitherto prevailed. 
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Some idea may be formed of the 
system from the recent work of 
Chevalier Bunsen on the * Constity. 
tion of the Church of the Future.” 

This author, lately one of the 
ministers of William Frederick and 
enjoving a high reputation through. 
out Europe, tells us that the seven. 
teen thousand schoolmasters of Pro. 
testant Prussia are trained in the 
following manner for their profes. 
sion.—After having been thorough. 
ly educated until their fifteenth or 
sixteenth year in the higher schools 
where Latin and Greek are taught, 
they are then trained from two to 
three years in one of the twenty- 
four Protestant seminaries for the 
education of schoolmasters. They 
are then considered as connected 
with the ecclesiastical establishment 
of the kingdom, and hold their place 
of teacher as a national office; 
each teacher, to use the exact lan- 
guage of Chevalier Bunsen, “ hold- 
ing a genuine churchmanly and 
national profession, being connected 
with the pastor of the parish in re- 
ligious instruction, and sometimes 
in cases of necessity acting as his 
deputy in the performance of divine 
service, as far as this consists in 
preaching; the schoolmaster in 
Prussia being in fact the minister's 
deacon for the instruction of the 
rising generation. Here, then, we 
have, as it appears, a very substan- 
tial living branch of the real Diaco- 
nate in the apostolic sense, that is, 
of the system of helpers or assistants 
in the church.” 

Such is the design of the normal 
school system of Prussia as develop- 
ed by one of the court ministry, 
who speaks of it in terms of the high- 
est praise. He calls it “ an admira- 
ble system, having grown up in the 
church under the dictatorship of the 
state, and that in heavy and sorrow- 
ful times both for government and 
people, that is, from 1807 to 1815.” 

Much has of late been said in fa- 
vor of normal schools, and in sev- 
eral of the New England states 
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such institutions have been estab- 
lished. They are named after the 
Prussian model, and their general 
design is to train teachers for the 
primary schools. We conceive 
they can hardly resemble the Prus- 
sian normal schools in any other 
particulars, inasmuch as in order to 
be successful they must coincide in 
the main with the general features 
of the grammar school or academy, 
one great design of which has ever 
been to furnish teachers for the pri- 
mary schools. 

If indeed the whole system of 
American popular education is to 
be reconstructed, and the common 
school is to be separated from its 
ancient and natural alliance with 
the grammar school and college, 
and henceforth to claim popular 
sympathy as having popular aims, 
while the higher seminaries are to 
be left to the sympathies of their 
alumni as having other than popular 
aims, then indeed must there be a 
great deficiency in the proper means 
of common school instruction. But 
if there is to be, as formerly, a 
common aim and sympathy, then 
let it be regarded in time to come, 
as it ever has been, one of the legit- 
imate purposes of the higher semi- 
naries, of every grade, to provide 
suitable teachers for every grade of 
the lower. And if the business of 
teaching is to rank in usefulness 
with the so-called learned profes- 
sions, let the present normal schools 
of New England be supplied with 
the most accomplished teachers, 
and let them be the resort not of 
those only who have completed the 
studies of the common school and 
the academy, but let the graduate 
of college also resort there, so that 
in this profession as well as in oth- 
ers, all questions relating to the true 
Philosophy of education, as well as 
the best methods of imparting in- 
struction, may be examined by ma- 
ture and disciplined minds. But 
when all is done that can be done 
for the elevation of the common 


school, (and the work of improve- 
ment is yet in its early stages of 
progress,) still we most earnestly 
protest against the assumption, that 
the common school in its most per- 
fect state, will render the higher 
schools less important. There will 
then be a greater demand than ever 
for their controlling conservative in- 
fluences. On this condition only is 
it possible that what is claimed for 
the common school, as a means of 
social elevation, as a safeguard of 
freedom, as the hope of coming 
ages, can be true. This sine qua 
non condition of their utility, we do 
not ofien hear mentioned in the pro- 
jects of radical reformers and in 
the speeches of political dema- 
gogues, who seek for popular favor 
by promoting popular delusions. 
There is a light shining from the 
more abundant sources of knowl- 
edge and truth, from whose pres- 
ence false pretenders in philosophy 
and time serving politicians find it 
agreeable for themselves to retire, 
and gladly would they keep others 
also from the light. 

This absolute condition of the 
highest success of primary schools, 
is sometimes lost sight of by those 
whose zeal in their defense is worthy 
of all commendation. Some ap- 
pear to forget all other agencies of 
doing good, in their exclusive regard 
for one class of instrumentalities, 
to advance the cause of virtue and 
human happiness. Hence in teach- 
ers’ conventions, invidious compari- 
sons are sometimes introduced as 
to the relative importance of the 
business of teaching and that of 
other professions. For our part, we 
would do honor to the faithful teach- 
er in every grade and department 
of instruction. In New England 
the faithful, successful teacher has 
never failed to secure respect. And 
our belief is, that the commune vin- 
culum which unites the aims and 
sympathies of all the learned profes- 
sions with that of teaching, will be 
kept bright and burnished. We 
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have always admired the liberal 
spirit of Sir Thomas Browne, the 
author of the Religio Medici, in his 
remark, that “all the liberal profes- 
sions have their origin in a common 
design to remedy the woes occa- 
sioned to the human race by Adam’s 
fall.” Some appear to have a dif- 
ferent opinion, and we have witness- 
ed amusing devices to raise what is 
called the “ dignity of the teacher’s 
profession,” from what is thought to 
be a position much too low in the 
public mind. If such a state of 
things exists proper remedies should 
be sought. We have no great ob- 
jection if teachers’ conventions and 
associations pass resolutions of self- 
commendation, though this process 
of acquiring “ due dignity,” reminds 
us of the experiment sometimes 
made by boys, untaught in the nat- 
ural laws of action and reaction, 
who try to elevate themselves to a 
more conspicuous position by means 
of their boot straps. Still we are in- 
clined to think this method to win pop- 
ular consideration, will not general- 
ly diminish the amount or the utility 
of the services of teachers, nor les- 
sen the public appreciation of them. 

When however unfavorable com- 
parisons are introduced into popu- 
lar assemblies, and common school 
teachers and those who are special- 
ly devoted to the cause of cominon 
school education, resort to the very 
old method of self-exaltation, that 
of pulling others down, they will do 
a greater injury to the higher insti- 
tutions and eventually to themselves, 
from the fact, that their great ser- 
vices to the public being known and 
felt by all men, must give them an 
advantage in such a strife over those 
who are endeavoring to defend pop- 
ular interests no less vital, though 
not so readily seen and estimated 
by the people according to their 
worth. And therefore it is that the 
friends of the higher institutions 
should earnesily protest against al! 
such unwarrantable assumptions, 
and resist all popular tendencies 
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calculated to diminish their popular 
influence. Let them speak freely 
not arrogantly, but without fear, not 
as those “having authority,” nor 
yet by dictation or permission “as 
the scribes.” 

But give us self-made men, it is said 
—Washington and Franklin never 
studied Greek or Latin, and some of 
the greatest men of this free coun- 
try graduated at the common school 
—just as though there was a real 
foundation for the designation we 
often hear of a self-made class in 
the community, as though any man 
in such a country as ours could pos- 
sibly arrive at an eminence truly 
respectable and honorable by any 
means in college or out, in an hon- 
est calling, except by efforts purely 
and personally his own—as though 
all young men who do not study 
what Washington and Franklin did 
not study, will therefore become 
Washingtons and Franklins. 

If there is one popular error more 
detrimental to the progress of learn- 
ing in this country than any other, 
it is that which consists in not ap- 
prehending the true uses of classi- 
cal studies as a means of education. 
We think the impression is quite 
general, that there is no particular 
relation existing between the means 
of mental discipline furnished in the 
higher schools and those in the low- 
er—that, therefore, the college stud- 
ies do not directly prepare a teacher 
the better for service in an English 
school—and of course, progress in 
improvement in the lower schools 
does not consist in an approximation 
towards the studies and modes of 
training pursued in the higher semi- 
naries, at least so fur as respects 
the study of the classics. It is not 
many years since it was a matter of 
serious discussion in some of the 
colleges, whether the classics should 
not be dispensed with as a part of 
a course of liberal education, and 
something more practical be substi- 
tuted. The Faculty of Yale College 
thought it necessary to publish an 
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able defense of the ancient system. 
The question was soon decided, and 
it will not again be raised in any of 
the higher institutions, and we trust 
that in the exercise of their proper 
vocation they will, ere long, entirely 
correct the popular errors that pre- 
vail on this subject. The time is 
not distant, we trust, when that 
which is deemed essential, as a 
means of mental cultivation in col- 
lege, will be regarded as equally 
useful, for all young persons who 
are desirous, as fur as they can, to 
improve their minds by the best 
methods and the best studies. If 
the word practical means whatever 
is useful, and the word useful, in 
respect to school studies, means 
whatever affords discipline, informa- 
tion, refinement and pleasure to the 
mind, then is the study of the class- 
ies a proper means of education 
most practical and useful, for boys 
engaging in all sorts of professions 
and occupations, demanding men- 
tal discipline and cultivation. Class- 
ical studies are adapted to be ele- 
mental as well as complemental in 
a course of intellectual training. 
They are the best means to educate 
boys rapidly and thoroughly, while 
they are most admirable to instruct, 
refine and delight men. 

“The study of language,” says 
Dr. Arnold, “seems to me as if it 
was given for the very purpose of 
forming the human mind in youth ; 
and the Greek and Latin languages, 
in themselves so perfect, and at the 
same time freed from the insupera- 
ble difficulty which must attend any 
attempt to teach boys philology 
through the medium of their moth- 
er tongue, seem the very instruments 
by which this is to be effected.” 

“The study of Latin and Greek 
is important, as a school exercise 
mainly because it enables us to 
understand and employ well that 
language in which we commonly 
think and speak and write. It does 
this because Greek and Latin are 
Specimens at once highly perfect 


and incapable of being understood 
without long and minute attention. 
The study of them, therefore, nat- 
urally involves that of the general 
principles of grammar; while their 
peculiar excellences illustrate the 
points which render language clear 
and forcible and beautiful. But our 
application of this general knowl- 
edge must naturally be to our lan- 
gnage ; to show us what are its pe- 
culiarities, what its beauties, what 
its defects—to teach us by the pat- 
terns or analogies offered by other 
languages, how the effect which we 
admire in them may be produced 
with a somewhat different instru- 
ment. Every lesson in Latin or 
Greek may and ought to be made a 
lesson in English. The translation 
of every sentence is properly an 
exercise in extemporaneous English 
composition, a problem how to ex- 
press, with equal brevity, clearness 
and force in our own language, the 
thought which the original author 
has so admirably expressed in his.” 

Such is the testimony of the teach- 
er of Rugby, showing the connec- 
tion there is between the study of 
the classics and that branch of study 
which forms so important a part of 
common school education. We mean 
English grammar, including com- 
position, which is too generally neg- 
lected in the primary schools in this 
country. We do not think it would 
be wise for the pupils generally to 
study Latin in our common schools. 
The course of study in the primary 
schools should, in the main, be con- 
fined to the rudiments of an En- 
glish education. Still the advanta- 
ges of instruction im the classies 
should be enjoyed by as many of 
the youth of the land as possible. 
Such a course would be far prefer- 
able to that which is becoming fash- 
ionable, to devote very much of the 
time for the education of young 
men for agricultural and mercantile 
pursuits, to the study of elementary 
treatises on the natural sciences— 
most of which, as means of mental 
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discipline, are no better than a 
newspaper. It is deemed of the 
greatest importance that teachers of 
common schools shall be as well 
furnished as possible for their work, 
but how long will it be before the 
work of improvement will have ad- 
vanced so far as that every teacher 
of a New England common school 
shall be required, not to teach, but 
to be himself taught in Latin and 
Greek, as an essentia! preliminary to 
engage in his profession, according 
to that excellent feature of the nor- 
mal school system in Prussia, which 
has been so highly extolled, and 
which requires of every candidate 
fur admission to the teachers’ sem- 
inaries that he be instructed in Latin 
and Greek. 

And yet the comparatively few 
classical teachers in this country are 
deprived of that popular sympathy 
which the masters of the English 
schools enjoy in full measure, be- 
cause the mutual relations of the 
two departments of instruction are 
not seen, or because the utility of 
the classics is feebly or not at all 
apprehended. They are called up- 
on to answer the questions, who are 
benefitted by your teachings, save 
as they may be useful as school 
drillings ? and how can the writings 
of a remote age, in a language no 
longer spoken, stand related to the 
wants of the world in the living, ac- 
tive present? Let the teacher of 
Rugby reply, than whom no man of 
our times has lived with aims more 
intensely practical. 

* The mind of the Greek and the 
Roman is, in all the essential points 
of its constitution, our own—and 
not only so, but it is our own mind 
developed to an extraordinary de- 
gree of perfection. Wide as is 
the difference between us with 
respect to those physical instru- 
ments which minister to our uses 
or our pleasures, though the Greeks 
and the Romans had no steam- 
engines, no printing presses, no 
mariner’s compass, no telescopes, 
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no microscopes, no gunpowder, 
yet in our moral and political views, 
in those matters which must de- 
termine human character, there is 
a perfect resemblance in these res- 
pects—Aristotle and Plato and Cice- 
ro and Tacitus are most untruly 
called ancient writers—they are 
virtually our own coutrymen and 
contemporaries, their conclusions 
bear on our own circumstances, 
their information has al! the charm 
of novelty, and all the value of a 
mass of new and pertinent facts, il- 
lustrative of the great science of 
the nature of civilized man—they 
belong really to a modern civiliza- 
tion like our own; with a perfect 
abstraction from particular party 
names, which so much bias our 
judgment in modern and domestic 
instances, they discuss and illustrate 
the principles of all political ques- 
tions, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
with entire freedom, with the most 
attractive eloquence, and with the 
profoundest wisdom.” 

There is one more mutual rela- 
tion of the higher and lower semi- 
naries of learning, to which we 
will but briefly allude, though in im- 
portance, it may exceed all others 
mentioned. We refer to the common 
interest they have in relation to cor- 
rect principles of moral discipline. 
The modes of moral discipline may, 
by reason of circumstances, vary in 
different grades of schools, and 
even in different schools of the 
same grade. But there can be but 
one correct system of moral disci- 
pline, the same in all the circum- 
stances of childhood or manhood. 
The authority of law must be re- 
spected, there must be a willing obe- 
dience to it, and when it is willfully 
broken the offender must suffer, so 
that, at all events, the law shall be 
honored, and, if possible, that he 
may be led to reformation. As 
childhood is the proper season to 
implant the principle of obedience 
and a relish for it to continue 
through the whole period of parental 
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authority, so is the moral discipline 
of the common school related inti- 
mately to that of the academy and 
the college, the general duty of obe- 
dience and sentiments of respect 
which pupils owe to their instruct- 
ors being the same in all schools. 
Therefore it is a point of infinite 
concern to the prosperity of the 
higher seminaries and the safety of 
the students connected with them, 
that the right principles of disci- 
pline be taught and practiced in all 
the primary schools. And the re- 
lation of schools of learning of 
every grade, to the security and 
happiness of the state, is in respect 
tono one point, More momentous 
than in this. 

In all our colleges and in most of 
the higher institutions, it is believed 
that moral discipline is still adminis- 
tered on correct principles. Pub- 
lic sentiment still requires the main- 
tenance of strict discipline, and the 
enforcement of extreme penalties, 
to secure the success and safety of 
students surrounded by the dangers 
and temptations of college life. 

But for the commen school, we 
have heard of new and improved 
systems of discipline, and in these 
new systems, though such terms as 
“moral discipline,” ‘ moral influ- 
ences,” and ‘moral suasion” are 
introduced, yet the word “ moral” 
has such a meaning as gives it no 
right to be associated in any way 
with the idea of discipline. 

It is said we must govern by the 
authority of love. The phrase au- 
thority of law sounds harsh and un- 
gentle, and affects the nerves of 
those who are meekly perverse and 
good naturedly obstinate, and ami- 
ably criminal. The teacher must 
tule by the law of love and all will 
be well; he will ever find a ready 
response to all his wishes. 

_Now that teacher fulfils to his pu- 
pils the law of love, who teaches them 
to love the law and to reverence its 
sanctions, and who seeks to implant 
im them, if possible, an ever abiding 
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regard for the rule of right conduct, 
a regard fortified by the motive of 
fear, yea, of exceeding dread of the 
consequences of wrong doing. And 
to ensure the habit of moral obedi- 
ence, the teacher of right may,and in 
duty must, employ adequate means. 

What is there in the idea of an 
unbending law of right that should 
be repulsive to young minds, that 
should be withheld, that should be 
softened down by smooth names? 
What child is too young to learn 
the most important lesson of sympa- 
thy, with the spirit of what is de- 
scribed in the celebrated words of 
Hooker, that “of law, no less can 
be said, than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the har- 
mony of the world.” 

We can not but think the discus- 
sions that have prevailed, in refer- 
ence to the use of corporal pun- 
ishment, have been uncalled for, and 
have been demoralizing in their ten- 
dency. There may be occasionally 
instances of severity in its use, but 
then there are means of redress 
and remedy, other than calling in 
question principles on which all au- 
thority rests. The exercise of the 
master’s right in the primary school 
to inflict pain as the extreme penal- 
ty of school discipline, must, under 
judicious and sensible management, 
but very seldom occur, and then 
indeed, however painful it may be 
to the master, the moral uses of it 
are such as to render it his impera- 
tive duty to employ it. The calling 
in question his right to use this 
mode of discipline, must tend great- 
ly to increase rather than lessen the 
occasions of administering it. 

That theory of school govern- 
ment which is not safe to announce 
from the teacher’s desk, is not safe 
to announce any where. That sys- 
tem which would naturally find 
sympathy with boys, inclined to be 
idle and vicious, should never be 
heard of by them. That good time, 
dreamed of by radical reformers, is 
never coming, when juvenile de- 
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linquents or adult criminals will be 
less inclined to wrong doing by the 
advocacy of such a theory of mor- 
al discipline. That good time is 
never coming when indolence will 
be quickened and passion checked, 
or the power of temptation be weak- 
ened by such a notion. That good 
time is never coming until human 
nature shall no more need moral 
discipline, being “ fixed in virtue, 
though free to fall.” 

The cause of the discussion is 
not, we are persuaded, that there 
has been any general abuse of 
power by the schoolmasters, but the 
principle is unpalatable on which 
the ancient theory of school disci- 
pline rests. The controversy is 
analogous in its causes and gen- 
eral bearings, to that which has 
arisen on the capital punishment 
question and some other topics of 
a political character. Retiring from 
places of public notoriety, such 
as the hall of legislation. and the 
pulpit, and avoiding controversy 
with the leading minds who are 
busily engaged in the engrossing 
duties of professional life, the ad- 
vocates of error have entered the 
school room, and under the covert 
of a most zealous regard for univer- 
sal education, have they set them- 
selves to revolutionize public senti- 
ment by infusing false notions into 
the minds of the young, as to the 
principles of obedience to the au- 
thority of law, and thus will the 
safety of the state ere long be 
greatly endangered by a generation 
of active citizens who will have 
been in the habit of regarding, not 
the law of conscience, but mere 
inclination as the right principle of 
action. 

If these wrong notions of school 
discipline shall prevail in the com- 
mon schools, their influence will 
soon extend to the higher institu- 
tions and increase a thousand fold 
the difficulties of maintaining sound 
discipline in our colleges and univer- 
sities. And no conservative power 
of any or all of our seminaries of 
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learning, will be able to prevent the 
destruction of public morality and 
the introduction of the worst prin- 
ciples of civil government. 

Therefore this heresy in the mat. 
ter of school discipline should be 
watched with a most wakeful solici. 
tude by the patriot and the Chris. 
tian. It is the offspring of a false 
philosophy of social life, though 
loud in its pretensions of reform. 
It is a philosophy which calls crime 
a misfortune or a disease, and retrib- 
utive justice it calls revenge. It is 
the offspring of a false philanthropy, 
though loud in its professions of be- 
nevolence. It is a_ philanthropy 
which sheds crocodile’s tears over 
the merited sufferings of the guilty 
criminal, but has no sympathy for 
outraged justice ; and thus have the 
forms of law been made to shield 
the greatest crimes, and penitentia- 
ries have become retreats for the 
insane or cities of refuge from the 
avenger of blood. 

We shall not endeavor here to 
refute these monstrous errors farther 
than to say, that if the principle of 
punishment be not legitimate which 
makes the criminal a sufferer, and 
those ends of punishment can not 
be justified which are retributive, 
then we know not what to think of 
the universal sentiment of mankind, 
which has awarded the highest 
honors to such names as that of 
Aristides the Just ; of the elder Cato, 
the stern old Roman Censor, “ who 
had rather his good actions should 
go unrewarded than his bad ones 
unpunished ;” of Sir Thomas More, 
who could most cheerfully die rather 
than compromise his integrity ; and 
of our own Marshall, whose love of 
truth and justice was a burning pas- 
sion. How shall teachers in our 
schools commend, as they do, these 
examples to the admiration of their 
pupils, and yet exercise over them 
a system of discipline which tends 
to the subversion of that idea of 
truth and justice, the love and the 
practice of which made these great 
names immortal ? 
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PRINCIPLES IN THE ART OF LANDSCAPE. 


Tus art of landscape* is wholly 
a modern art. It is but recently, 
indeed, that it could with any plau- 
sibility prefer a claim to a place 
among the arts ; as it is but recently 
that any serious attempt has been 
made to reduce it to any artistic 
principles. 

It is more than any other of the 
fine arts, perhaps, an art of peace. 
Only where civil quietness and secu- 
rity, and consequent domestic enjoy- 
ment, reign in a high degree, can it 
well be cultivated. ‘The warlike 
Greek, while he carried other arts 
of design to the highest perfection, 
never dreamed of expressing “ im- 
mortal sentiments and divine ideas” 
in landscape ; for the sentiments and 
ideas most appropriate to such ex- 
pression, were in a great measure 
by his social habits and condition 
driven from his bosom. He could 
chisel sentiments of courage and 
heroic endurance in forms of match- 
less beauty, for they were senti- 
ments which his condition was 
every way fitted to develope and 
strengthen; and such products of 
his constructive genius were not so 
liable to perish in an age of inces- 
sant strife and war. ‘The sculptor 
found in the solid and enduring mar- 


ble, the fittest material in which. 


both to embody the commanding 
ideas of his age—an age of martial 
heroism, and also safely to enshrine 
the workings of that anticipating ge- 
nius which can find in nothing short 
of immortality its end and satisfac- 
tion. The reigning ideas of such 
an age naturally delighted, too, for 





* We think it time to drop a part of 
the cumbersome expression, leadeoupe- 

ening, and designate the art hence- 
forth directly from the material on which 
Kisemployed. Justified as the designa- 
tion is, by abundant philological analo- 

, Use will soon wear off whatever of 

hness or strangeness may appear at 
first in the expression. 


the same reason, in the massive 
stateliness, the solidity and firmness 
of architectural forms. 

Hence in the two departments of 
sculpture and architecture, Grecian 
art particularly developed and per- 
fected itself. 

How uncongenial both with the 
material and the sentiments proper 
to the art of landscape, was such an 
age and such ideas. This art is the 
expression more of domestic seclu- 
sion and tranquillity,—of the mild, 
the gentle, the yielding graces. It 
implies a state of civil and social se- 
curity and confidence. Strong-wall- 
ed towns thronged with a population 
seeking protection and defense on 
the one hand, and waste, deserted 
fields on the other; states condens- 
ed into cities, and cities the common 
and fit designations of states; ag- 
gressive warfare for its own sake, 
the prime element and characteristic 
feature of all state-polity and all 
state-policy ; society in its inmost 
structure clannish, if not Ishmael- 
itish, and in its actual outworkings 
marauding, pillaging, wasting, even 
the humble art of agriculture hardly 
reached in growth the measure of 
mere necessary wants, and a well- 
tilled, well-stocked field was regard- 
ed as a rare and admirable achiev- 
ment of energy and skill. The 
kitchen-garden of Alcinous, Homer 
paints with a poet’s enthusiasm, as if 
a prodigy of art; and in later times, 
Plutarch gives us but a sorry view 
of the development of taste in this 
direction, when he tells us the com- 
mon practice in ornamental gardens 
was, to set off the beauties of roses 
and violets by intermingled leeks 
and onions. 

Roman life, at certain periods of 
its history, admitted more readily 
the culture of the art. But those 
periods were periods of luxury and 
prodigality; and Roman gardens 
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were rather exhibitions of lavish 
profusion in proprietors, than of true 
taste in artists. Mechanical skill 
was not undervalued ; but it rose no 
higher than bare imitation. The 
highest name that the Romans could 
give an artist in landscape, was one 
that designated mere skill in train- 
ing and paring vegetable growths in- 
to curious shapes. The topiarius 
was first and chief in the art; and 
his most admired works were mon- 
sters sheared out in the spray of 
shrubbery ard trees. Elevated and 
pure as was their taste for natural 
scenery, and rich and glowing as 
are the descriptions given of it by 
their poets, yet the Romans seem 
never to have conceived of the pos- 
sibility of true garden and field dec- 
oration. 

Among the ancients, the art of 
landscape rose hardly to the first 
stage of development. It did not 
gain admittance even into their con- 
ceptions as an art by itself. 

During the barbarous ages that 
succeeded the decline of Roman 
civilization, when every existing art 
perished, it was not to be expected 
that a new art, much less an art em- 
phatically of peace, should arise. 
While the soil was tilled, and lerds 
and bishops decorated to some ex- 
tent their palaces and their courts, 
still no proper art of landscape had 
existence. Indeed the very name of 
the art has a significant historic im- 
port. While other arts have derived 
their names as their origin from clas- 
sic times, this art proclaims its re- 
cent nativity in the name it has taken 
from our own expressive vernacular. 

We are to date the birth of the 
art, in its proper sense, down as late 
as the sixteenthcentury. Since that 
time it has been cultivated at peri- 
ods with great ardor and success. 
In its progress, like other arts, it has 
had its schools—its specific phases 
and characteristics, determined to it 
by the character of the age or peo- 
ple by which it has been cultivated. 
It will not be irrelevant to our ob- 


ject to enumerate and describe in 
brief terms, the several prominent 
stages by which the progress of the 
art has been characterized. It will 
be seen at once from the descrip. 
tion, that these stages naturally suc. 
ceed each other ;—that not only was 
the order in which they successively 
appeared such as was to have been 
anticipated beforehand, but that each 
subsequent phase of the art was in- 
duced and determined by the pre- 
ceding. These several stages are— 

The French or Geometric ; 

The Chinese or Pseudo-natural ; 

The modern English or Pictu- 
resque ; to which we may add as 
the last and highest, but yet to be 
realized— 

The Expressive or True Artistic, 

The French or Geometric is the 
first in order of nature, as it was 
first to appear in time. Even the 
Romans, here and there, seem al- 
most to have attained this stage, 
Regularity, straight lines, plane an- 
gles, proportion, are the first, most 
unequivocal deviations from irreg- 
ular nature. Nothing so decisively 
indicates that reason, more or less 
perfect, has been at work, than a 
straight line. It tells us at once 
that rude nature has been met and 
overcome; and as art pleases us 
ever, even rude art, as compared 
only with wild, unreduced nature, 
rectilinear streets and walks give 
naturally a pleasing effect. If a 
higher culture of the taste experi- 
ences no such pleasure, but even 
disgust at the square and compass 
landscape, it is only because it com- 
pares it with a higher, more truly 
artistic method. ‘lhe less cultiva- 
ted taste is satisfied; for it has no 
conception of a higher form of the 
art. And the first awakenings of the 
esthetic spirit should not be frowned 
upon because not mature and per- 
fect. If the straight-lined sculpture 
of Egypt is despicable by the side 
of the free Grecian art, it is not so 
by the side of utter barbarism. | 
it was much to rise from the stiff 
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Egyptian to the graceful Grecian, it 
was more to wake up art from the 
dead sleep of barbarism, and give it 
- peal although immature life. 
IMlustrations of the geometric style 
of landscape, are found every where 
in the first awakenings of taste. 
The waveler in France meets it at 
every turn. In city and in country 
alike, in garden and park, orchard 
and forest, we find nothing but 
straight lines. The magnificent en- 
trance into the city of Paris, and its 
copy, the entrance into Milan in 
Lombardy—the bold conception and 
work of Napoleon—fill every mind 
with admiration. [ere true artistic 
propriety demands the rectilinear 
style; and hence the highest and 
truest taste is satisfied. In Great 
Britain, also, are to be found not un- 
frequent specimens of this style ;— 
the remains, perhaps, of French in- 
fluence on the English mind in past 
It would have been well if it 
had reached, also, some of the high 
roads whose serpentine course now 
awakens in the hasting traveler oth- 
eremotions than those of wsthetic 
pleasure. In our own country we 
find it every where in place and out 
of place. It is not seldom in place ; 
for, as already intimated, the geo- 
metric style of landscape is some- 
times required by true principles of 
laste. Order, regularity, system, 
are the first principles of city life ; 
and these are expressed properly 
and naturally in rectilinear forms. 
Many of our towns are thus appro- 
priately and beautifully laid out and 
decorated. But we find this style, 
also, in: places altogether unmeet. 
An infantile taste, dissatisfied with 
the absence of all art, and yet in- 
capable of rising to the true and per- 
fect, reaches the first stage only, and 
iscontent. It has no conception of 
any higher, and of course does not 
seek it nor miss it. Hence every 
where, we find alike, yard and gar- 
den, cemetery and common, all laid 
of by rodand chain. Fences, trees, 
shrubs, walks, all range ; and poor, 


passive nature, who had done her 
best to mold her features into smiles 
of ease and grace, is scraped and 
shorn and sliced under the hard 
rule of level and plummet, till she 
literally gives up the ghost—is re- 
duced to mere unexpressive matter. 
Art has triumphed over nature, in- 
deed ; but in so doing has destroyed 
itself. Instead of living, expressive 
art, it has become spiritless artifice. 
Free invention, the true soul of art, 
has given place to mere mathemati- 
cal formulas; and ingenious execu- 
tion has become mere mechanical 
skill, the drudge of models and 
numbers. 

It was not to be expected that the 
free spirit of man would rest satis- 
fied with this utter annihilation of 
natural expressiveness and beauty, 
in an endeavor only to make it more 
perfect. It is not, perhaps, surpri- 
sing that in its effort to correct itself, 
so obviously in the wrong, it should 
fall back on the opposite extreme. 
Indeed, the Chinese or Pseudo-natu- 
ral style was rationally to be ex- 
pected as the second stage in the 
progress and development of the 
art. The mechanical stiffness of 
the rectilinear style, so utterly op- 
posed both to the character of the 
material of the art—living nature, 
—and also to the character of the 
sentiments for the most part to be 
expressed by it, naturally drove men 
in their dissatisfaction with it, to the 
closest imitation possible of irregu- 
lar nature. The compass and the 
chain were now rejected. Every 
thing was to be done as it should 
happen, just as it was supposed to 
take place in nature. At least, na- 
ture was to be imitated as exactly as 
possible ; and the standard of per- 
fection in the art was the utter con- 
cealment of all art. The Chinese 
carried out the principles of this 
style to the farthest extent and most 
consistently. The landscape, under 
the hands of the artist, was to be a 
perfect miniature of the natural 
world. There were to be rivers 
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and lakes and grottoes and valleys 
and mountains and precipices and 
cascades—in short, every thing that 
is found in nature. As in nature, 
there are contrasts, so in the park 
and garden, there must be jagged 
cliffs hanging over luxuriant flower- 
gardens; gentle rivulets suddenly 
changing into mountain torrents ; 
retired groves permeated by navi- 
gable canals; broad rivers disap- 
pearing in the earth; the wildest 
desolation succeeded by the highest 
cultivation. While nothing was to 
be introduced that might not be 
found in the natural world, nothing 
that was to be found there was out 
of place in the landscape. Hence 
old, dilapidated mills were put upon 
the streams; !ightning-struck and 
half consumed buildings were thrown 
in here and there; dead trees were 
transplanted, and decayed logs drag- 
ged in, and all to be more true to 
nature. 

There was much that was plausi- 
ble in this view of the art of land- 
scape. It shunned the repugnant 
features of the mechanical or geo- 
metrical school. It admitted of a 
show of art in the lower sense—of 
the indication of human ingenuity 
and skill. Indeed, the landscape 
created by these principles, evinced 
often admirable accuracy of obser- 
vation and finish of execution. It 
was, however, only the geometrical 
eye of the practical engineer that 
measures accurately distances and 
angles, and the skill of the mere 
mechanic that works by models. 

The principles of this style, more- 
over, were easily applied. There 
was no need of plan or study of ef- 
fect. The whole work was to pro- 
ceed hap-hazard—precisely after the 
supposed course of nature. Seeds 
of future shrubs and trees were to 
be dropped just where it was most 
convenient at the time to dispose of 
them. Enclosures could be made 
any where and in any shape. Groves, 
orchards, streams, every thing, were 
to be disposed as the merest chance 
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should dictate. In fact, the ex. 
tremest stupidity and indolence were 
pretty sure to succeed as well as the 
utmost study and labor. : 

The theory itself, too, sounded 
well. What better than to imitate 
nature—the great product of divine 
skill? How better can nature speak 
than in the way the God of nature 
has bidden her speak? Is not every 
style opposed to this, necessarily un- 
natural, and therefore irrational and 
absurd? Is it not the very design 
and end of landscape to express the 
loveliness and harmony which the 
natural world expresses; and how 
can this be done but by exactly imi- 
tating nature ? 

The reasoning, at least, has proved 
conclusive with many minds. Ip 
Great Britain, not merely among the 
unthinking and unpracticed, but both 
among the theorists and the practi- 
cal artists, this style has found ex- 
tensive advocacy and patronage, 
Even Kent, the parent of the mod- 
ern English landscape, with all his 
high training as an artist, adopted it, 
with some modifications which his 
taste as a professional painter forced 
him unconsciously to introduce, in 
all his landscapes, and carried it out 
to the last of its principles. Even 
Kent was Chinese enough to set out 
dead trees to imitate nature. And 
Lord Kames dwells on the deserip- 
tion of the style with unconcealed 
satisfaction. Some modern writers 
regard it as the true art of land- 
scape, and seem to imagine that the 
only alternative of rejecting it is to 
embrace the repulsive stiffness of 
the French method. 

The reasoning by which the the- 
ory is supported need not be se 
verely investigated in order that its 
sophistry and fallaciousness should 
be discovered. It has precisely the 
plausibility and conclusiveness, and 
no more, of that of the musical 
dreamer who, setting out with the 
position that all harmony of sweet 
sounds is in nature, should hence 
conclude at once that the only true 
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way of producing it by man is to 
congregate all sound-uttering things 
in the natural world, and by force 
or persuasion put all together on one 
od musical effort: and the effect 
of this Chinese art of landscape on 
a truly refined taste, is much the 
same that we might imagine the ef- 
fect to be on a well-harmonized ear 
of such a burst and swell of utter- 
ance from all that is noise-making 
in the living and material universe. 
The transition from this method 
to the picturesque or modern Eng- 
jish was easy and natural. It was 
readily seen and felt that not all of 
nature was beautiful; at least that 
the grand and lovely of the great 
actual world could not be daguer- 
reotyped into a garden. The idea 
of expression was now fully de- 
veloped; and there was no danger 
of falling back upon the unexpress- 
iveness of the rectilinear style. Na- 
ture was not to be utterly destroyed 
in landscape, nor yet servilely copied 
in her mere outward dress, and that 
by fragments and rents. The study 
of nature had discovered that she 
hada voice by which she could reach 
the heart, and that the way to feel 
the true force of her varied tones, 
was not to crowd all her utterances 
together, and thus turn what was 
sweet and harmonious by itself into 
an element of harsh discord ; but to 
search out her most perfect individ- 
ual harmonies, and transfer them 
where their effect could be freely 
experienced. Claude Lorraine and 
the two Possinos had shown how 
the harmonies of the natural world 
could be displayed on canvas ;—not 
by exact, servile imitation of any 
one natural scene, but by combina- 
tion of what was perfect and lovely 
as found feature by feature, in di- 
verse scenes; and the art of land- 
scape, now, for the first time, ad- 
vancing into the field of true art, ta- 
ing its measure and its rule from 
the canvas, demanded congruous 
combination, and required all to be 
subservient to harmonious effect. 
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In the geometric school, the land- 
scape was conceived and planned 
from its outlines on paper as laid off 
by scale and dividers; in the Chi- 
nese, plans were all laid aside, and 
the landscape grew up in all the 
freedom and unconstraint of uncon- 
scious nature, or what amounted to 
the same, nature was the copy and 
the landscape was the miniature ; 
now the landscape was conceived 
and planned, not from maps nor 
from the actual world, but from the 
imagined representation in color and 
in crayon. At first straight lines 
alone were to rule, then no lines at 
all, at least none imaginary or arti- 
ficial, and now the lines of perspec- 
tive, light and shade, and harmo- 
nious coloring. The guide and 
rule was simply harmonious effect. 
While the map-like precision, the 
stiffness and leanness of the recti- 
linear school, gave place to a pictu- 
resque richness and variety, the con- 
trasts and surprises in which the 
Chinese delighted also gave way to 
that harmonious composition, which 
is a first and indispensable charac- 
teristic of true art. 

This style may be denominated 
the modern English, to distinguish 
it from that which prevailed in 
Great Britain before the times of 
Knight and Price; or the Pictu- 
resque, as indicating the point from 
which the view of the art is taken, 
and from which it is judged. It is 
the style now generally recognized 
by the numerous writers on the art, 
and by most of the professed artists 
in landscape. One of the latest 
and best writers of this school, is 
Mr. Downing ; whose works, every 
where characterized by a refined 
taste and sound judgment, have 
greatly contributed to the improve- 
ment of landscape in this country, 
and are every where justly esteem- 
ed of the highest authority. The 
following extracts from his leading 
work on this subject, exhibit in brief 
the conception of the art as now for 
the most part entertained here and 
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in Great Britain. ‘“ By landscape 
gardening we understand not only 
an imitation, in the grounds of a 
country residence, of the general 
forms of nature, but an expressive, 
harmonious and refined imitation.” 
“ Expression being the master-key 
to the heart in all landscapes, it fol- 
lows that the highest imitative sphere 
of the art of landscape gardening, 
consists in arranging the materials 
so as to awaken emotions of grace, 
elegance or picturesqueness, joined 
with unity, harmony and variety, 
more distinct and forcible than are 
suggested by natural scenery.”* It 
will be remarked, that while Mr. 
Downing speaks of expression, and 
even of “expression of sentiment,” 
as necessarily entering into his idea 
of landscape, yet the expression is 
only of wsthetic sentiment general- 
ly,—not of sentiments which as ex- 
pressed become esthetic ;—in other 
words, it is the expression of the 
graceful, elegant, or picturesque. 
This stage of the art is, obviously, 
far in advance of the preceding. 
It brings it into the field of true art 
in the highest sense—of esthetic 
art. But it is much to be question- 
ed, whether the art has reached per- 
fection here. Indeed, this view of 
landscape, like the preceding, ex- 
hibits rather a style of the art, than 
the art itself. It does not teach 
what the art is in its essential char- 
acter,—what consequent'y it must 
ever be. It seems to admit in itself of 
different styles, of different schools. 
It in fact recognizes two different 
schools, the graceful and the pictu- 
resque, which are distinguished from 
each other, not from any principle 
given in the conception of the art, 
and of itself determining the num- 
ber of schools, so to speak, but by 
the accidental circumstance that 
there is a graceful and also a pictu- 
resque harmony, as if these were 
the only forms of harmonious ex- 
pression. It but lays the ground 
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and excites the hope of the erection 
of still another school of the art. 
It is but the proper forerunner and 


‘earnest of a higher phase,—that 


which we have called the expressive 
or true artistic ;—a phase of which 
we find abundant evidence that the 
most devoted and successful students 
of the art had obscure anticipations 
and preconceptions. 

The exact advance made in this 
last stage, consists in this ;—that 
while the picturesque school regard 
the art as an art, in a certain sense, 
of expression, they regard it as ex- 
pressive only in the sense of awa- 
kening certain emotions of beauty; 
the expressive or true artistic regard 
it as expressive of certain ideas or 
sentiments, which when thus es- 
pressed, are by the contemplating 
mind apprehended with those emo- 
tions of beauty, as natural and ne- 
cessary accompaniments and con- 
sequents. The picturesque school 
fixes the eye on the esthetic feel- 
ings awakened by landscape; the 
artistic, on the sentiments or ideas 
which, as expressed in landscape, 
naturally awaken those feelin 
The one constitutes the art from its 
effect ; the other, from its power to 
produce it. The one inquires, con- 
sequently, whether such and such 
arrangements and embellishments 
consist with such and such emotions 
of taste; the other, what precisely 
are those sentiments which express- 
ed will necessarily produce those 
emotions. The guiding principles 
of the one are tentative in their 
character; while in the other, they 
are rationally predeterminative and 
sure. The artist under the one 
proceeds gropingly, questioning at 
every step whether the effect is re- 
alized ; under the other he proceeds 
intelligently, knowing that if the ma- 
terials and the arrangement which 
he has selected as suitable to the 
sentiment to be expressed, are ac- 
tually adopted, the esthetic effect,— 
the perfect satisfaction of a re 
taste,—is certain. 
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The distinction between the two 
conceptions of the art, may be illus- 
trated from the art of sculpture. 
The merely picturesque sculptor 
takes his block of marble, and chips 
off here and there, till a form is at 
last reached which is zwsthetic or 
tasteful. It may be a Jupiter ora 
Venus, an Apollo or a Pan. That 
with him is a merely incidental thing. 
What he has aimed at, is to develop 
aform of grace or a form of ma- 
jesty ; and he has chipped away till 
he has found it. ‘The truly artistic 
sculptor first selects the sentiment 
or character which he is to express, 
—authority or tenderness, intellec- 
tual force or a chaste sensibility,— 
and then with this sentiment or char- 
acter as the modeling image in his 
mind directing every blow, proceeds 
tochisel outa Jupiter or a Venus, 
an Apollo or a Diana, knowing that 
if the execution answer to the de- 
sign, the product will be one of per- 
fect taste, and satisfy every esthetic 
sense. 

This general sketch of the stages 
of the art of landscape, indicates at 
once the guiding principles in the 
practical application of it ;—an- 
swers, in other words, the question, 
How am I, in my desire to arrange 
and invest my grounds in true taste, 
toproceed? 1 am not, obviously, 
tosend for scale and dividers, and 
map out my grounds by mathemati- 
cal lines, along which | am to place 
my fences, my walks, my shrubs 
and trees. [am not to send fora 
Chinese, and bid him go and survey 
the face of nature everywhere, and 
then come and stamp an exact im- 
age of it in daguerreotype miniature 
on my little piece of earth, taking es- 
pecial care to imitate the strange, 
the incongruous, the grotesque, the 
monstrous. I am not to go to the 
painter, and bid him spread out for 
me on canvas a scene soft, quiet, 
graceful, or wild, bold and grand, 
although expressive of no particular 
sentiment, that | may copy it in 
landscape. I am not to grope my 
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way along in the dark, trying this 
experiment and that, and all in 
search of some general, indescriba- 
ble eflect of beauty. My work is 
ail an intelligent, rational work,— 
a work of study and forecast, as is 
work in every art, but a work defi- 
nite, simple, sure. I am to ascer- 
tain what sentiments or ideas are 
susceptible of being expressed in 
landscape, and under the limitations 
of my own individual resources and 
command of materials. I am, out 
of these sentiments and ideas, to se- 
lect what particularly I will express. 
With the same block of marble, 
susceptible of being chiseled into 
the form of a Jupiter or an Apollo, 
I will not strive to express both 
and effect neither ;—with the same 
grounds, endeavor to express the 
ideas and sentiments appropriate to 
a town-common and a retired villa, 
a nobleman’s park and a peasant’s 
door-yard. I will determine upon 
the specific character of sentiments 
and ideas which I will express; and 
will then from the study of my ma- 
terials, the character, the extent, the 
shape and surface of my ground, 
the peculiarities of the shrubbery, 
trees, and other material of ground- 
investiture at my disposal, select and 
dispose so as to express precisely 
this character of ideas and senti- 
ments. Proceeding thus, if that 
good Providence which has arranged 
all nature in forms of taste, and ru- 
dimentally disposed its various ele- 
ments to assume shapes of beauty 
and loveliness, smile benignant on 
my work, | may rationally expect 
success ; and in each revolving sea- 
son, my own sense meanwhile ex- 
cited, trained, and made more quick 
to beautiful impressions, may wit- 
ness some new grace expanding, 
some new feature of loveliness un- 
folding, and all the diverse expres- 
sions of the varied scene harmoni- 
zing more and more into that unity 
of beauteous life, which shall per- 
fectly satisfy my «esthetic sense. 
But there are certain assumptions 
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in this general answer, which it may 
be necessary, in order to illustrate 
and establish its truth, to examine 
more particularly and distinctly. 

It is assumed, in the first place, 
that it is possible to express certain 
ideas and rational sentiments in 
landscape ;—to embody them in 
forms of vegetable life. This truth 
is, perhaps, sufficiently demonstra- 
ted by the analogies of all expressive 
art. The sculptor and the painter, 
certainly, have tested the capabili- 
ties of even inanimate matter to em- 
brace ideas and to speak them forth 
in most moving utterances. The 
architect, also, who fills one depart- 
ment of the more comprehensive 
art of landscape, counts confidently 
on the susceptibility of rude matter 
to incorporate into itself, under the 
control of art, sentiments that thus 
expressed, shall be seen and felt; 
and in many a majestic temple, 
many a solemn cathedral, many a 
rustic cottage, he has spoken them 
forth in tones commanding on the 
heart. He has formed them forth, 
not by gropingly, tentatively aim- 
ing at a general pleasing effect, but 
by possessing himself firmly of the 
rational sentiments he is to express 
and then proceeding to express them 
under the laws of artistic invention 
and execution. Art can embody 
ideas then in the most rude and un- 
impressible matter. 

But such sentiments are every 
where, in fact, expressed in living 
nature. ‘There are scattered every 
where over the face of the earth, 
scenes of loveliness and grandeur. 
There is beauty in the still green 
vale; there is grandeur in the tall 
wide-branched oak ; there is grace 
in the easy sweep of the bending 
willow: and it is lawful to go back 
of the eflect and inquire why such 
objects and scenes are grand or 
lovely or graceful. We may feel 
the beauty and forget in our rapture 
to explain to ourselves the causes. 
We may feel it and be unable to 
follow up the emotion to its source, 
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as we believe much where we neither 


see nor can see evidence. Our 
powers are not acute enough or 
strong enough to penetrate the cause 
or ground. But we are, notwith. 
standing, authorized to attempt an 
answer to the question, and may, 
on a sufficiently large induction, 
justify its correctness. The rain. 
bow is beautiful, because it utters, 
in its easy arch and its bright and 
delicately blended hues, sentiments 
of peace and purity. It is not poe. 
try but the truest philosophy, that 
through it hears him who bent and 
painted it, speak thus to those of 
his creatures whom he has formed 
in his own image and has so formed 
precisely that he might thus speak 
to them holy, rapturous thoughts. 
It is, in like manner, the peace and 
security, sentiments most dear to 
the human heart, uttered in the se- 
cluded valley, the force and endur- 
ance expressed in the majestic oak, 
the freedom and exemption from all 
foreign constraint imaged in the 
sweeping willow, that awaken in us 
the emotions of beauty, grandeur 
and grace, which we feel when we 
coniemplate these several objects. 
All beauty is thus but truth invested, 
embodied in material or intellectual 
forms. And so far from question- 
ing whether rational sentiments can 
be expressed in material forms, we 
may rather question whether the di- 
vine architect of this whole physical 
universe, so constituted and ordain- 
ed it for any other purpose than 
this—that it might be a fit medium 
of communicating thought and sen- 
timent ;—whether the highest, best, 
altogether the most rational view we 
can take of it, is not to regard it but 
as the book of God, in which, on 
every page, are recorded for man’s 
inspection and study in_ intelligi- 
ble, moving language, his Master's 
teachings. 

It is implied further in the answer 
that has been given, that the creator 
of landscape may and must grasp 
the particular sentiment or sent 
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ments to be expressed. Both the 
ibility and the necessity of this 
are implied, and may need vindica- 
tion. It is not meant that scenes or 
objects really beautiful may not, by 
some rare possibility, be the effect 
of what we call mere accident. A 
man may shut his eyes, perhaps, 
and toss away his seeds, and a beau- 
tiful grove may spring up or a love- 
ly bed of flowers. For nature does 
not work blindfold in carrying out 
blindfolded man’s beginnings. But 
to proceed with rational hope of 
suecess, the sentiments to be ex- 
pressed must be known beforehand. 
This is possible to a sufficient ex- 
tent at least. The individual senti- 
ments and ideas, suitable to be ex- 
pressed at ail in ssthetic material 
forms, have not been fully enumera- 
ted and classed ; nor have they been 
so distributed, in reference to the 
different departments of art, as to 
enable us at once to say what are 
the particular sentiments suitable for 
expression in landscape. But the 
classes of sentiments may be so de- 
scribed as to leave this part of his 
work open and plain to the artist. 
The elements of beauty, or, in 
other words, our esthetic ideas and 
sentiments, may be arranged into 
three classes. ‘The first embraces 
those of a purely rational charac- 
ter, implying an aim and some kind 
of relationship. They are such 
specific ideas as those of unity, fit- 
hess, proportion, harmony and the 
like. Every esthetic product, every 
landscape must have unity. This 
our rational nature requires; and 
all taste has its seat in the rational 
part of our being. It must have 
one end, and to this one end every 
thing must be subservient. If the 
architecture in a landscape furnish 
the leading and controlling element, 
then the selection and disposition of 
the trees and shrubbery must cor- 
respond. A cheerful cottage can 
not be at one with gloomy pines or 
haughty oaks; nor a majestic tem- 
ple or stately halls with flower-beds 
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is to furnish the prevailing element, 
then the architecture must yield ; 
and sculptured columns and carved 
vases must not be forced into the 
same scene with rugged cliffs and 
wild waterfalls; nor mossy arbors 
or thatched bowers be stuck in 
parterres of roses. Such combina- 
tions are but irrational jargon and 
confusion. They utter nothing; 
certaialy nothing beautiful. So fit- 
ness, in the large comprehension of 
the term, embracing adaptedness 
to the design, the materials, the re- 
sources, the place, and proportion 
or just relationship, and harmony 
between the parts, all enter into 
every just conception of a piece of 
art. These several relations which 
may be embraced under the gener- 
al term of propriety, the artist in 
landscape must, at the outset, have 
firmly apprebended. As ideas ac- 
tually enthroned in his designing 
mind, they must preside over his 
entire work from beginning to end, 
and everywhere be expressed. They 
are the primary controliing elements 
or conditions of all beauty. As ly- 
ing in our rational nature generally, 
and so existing, in a sense, prior to 
all proper esthetic sentiments, they 
must ever control the latter and give 
law to them. They can never be 
violated or overleaped. 

The second class of esthetic ele- 
ments embraces those which address 
themselves more directly to the emo- 
tive or affective part of our nature. 
They are designated in language by 
the sentiments themselves, as cheer- 
fulness, tranquillity, dignity, and 
the like, or by the states or condi- 
tions which awaken them, as retire- 
ment, seclusion, authority, and the 
like. This class of elements differs 
essentially from the first. The first 
are rather negative conditions of all 
beauty ; these are positive elements 
and constituents of beauty. The 
former enter into every product of 
true art, preside over its production, 
appear everywhere in it, can not be 
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set aside or disregarded ; the latter 
are not always necessary. There 
may be true beauty where only the 
rational elements, unity, fitness, pro- 
portion, combine with the elements 
that remain to be named, as consti- 
tuting the third of our divisions. 
Where the rational elements alone 
appear, we have only useful arts, 
not elegant, according to the distinc- 
tion that has been more commonly 
received. The introduction of one 
of the elements of this second class 
immediately elevates the product to 
the rank of the fine arts. But these 
sentiments can not, like the ideas of 
the first class, all combine in the 
same object. They are exclusive 
of each other. The sentiments of 
secluded cheerfulness and of tran- 
quil security, the sentiments which 
domestic landscape should ever ex- 
press, are incompatible with the 
solemn awe and dignity with which 
church-yard scenery should be in- 
vested. In the selection of the sen- 
timents of this class, accordingly, 
begins the proper exercise of the 
discriminating taste of the creator 
of landscape. He is, from among 
them, to determine what shall con- 
sist with the great object of his work. 
As his art consists essentially in ex- 
pression, he must, as a rational 
artist, determine what, specifically, 
he will express. Otherwise he 
must proceed, without intelligence, 
by hap-hazard guesswork, and his 
success must turn on the caprice of 
mere chance. 

Public grounds should certainly 
express the sentiments appropriate 
to public life ; and these must vary 
specifically with the specific aspects 
of public life which present them- 
selves in different scenes. The 
church has its associations ; and the 
sentiments of grandeur, dignity, au- 
thority, order, common to all the 
scenes of socially organized life, 
must here be specifically modified 
and characterized by the expression 
of the sentiments of solemnity, awe, 
reverence, purity and seclusion. 
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The market, the common, the mall, 
each has its circle of sentiments 
peculiar to itself; while the halls of 
justice and of legislation demand in 
all the scenery which surrounds 
them, as well as in their own archi- 
tectural plan and execution, the ex. 
pression of those sentiments which 
such scenes of social life are fitted 
to inspire. Private life, too, has its 
class of sentiments which true taste 
will ever aim to impress on all the 
objects with which it is locally asso- 
ciated. 

This diversity of sentiments, prop- 
er to appear in the various depart 
ments of landscape, no rational 
artist, no man of refined taste will 
overlook. And it need not be 
shown by more detailed illustration, 
with how much more intelligence 
and satisfaction and confidence, the 
work of disposing and embellishing 
grounds in whatever circumstances, 
in public or in private, will proceed, 
when the artist has, beforehand, 
determined the exact sentiment 
which he is to express, and has that 
firmly apprehended sentiment to 
guide him in every step of his pro- 
gress. 

The third department of element: 
al beauty is denominated by the 
comprehensive term, grace, and is 
founded in the free activity of our 
nature. This term, as applied to 
matters of taste, can not be more 
philosophically and accurately defin- 
ed, than as “ the expression of free- 
dom.” Whatever is properly de- 
nominated graceful, will ever be 
found to arise from free action, di- 
rectly or remotely ; and every gen- 
uine expression of freedom is prop- 
erly characterized as graceful. 

Even in the phy sical world, every 

manifestation of grace images to 
the mind the idea of freedom un- 
constrained. The meandering riv- 
ulet is graceful while it seems to 
choose its own course and winds 
“ by its own sweet will.” It ceases 
to be graceful, when becoming the 
pitching, foaming torrent, its free 
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course is constrained and checked 
by foreign violence or obstruction. 
The bending willow sweeps grace- 
fully because it seems to move un- 
constrained and in perfect freedom. 
The gambols of the frisking lamb, 
the curvetings of a frolicsome steed, 
are graceful because they betoken 
suppleness of joint, flexile muscle, 
in short, freedom from all constraint 
arising from outer force or inner 
weakness. 

The same is true of all instances 
of the other department of grace— 
the grace of repose. The grace of 
repose differs from the grace of mo- 
tion only in this—that it fixes the 
eye on the effect of free motion, 
while the !atter turns the attention 
on the motion itself. It ever, con- 
sequently, implies motion, and, ac- 
cordingly, ever suggests freedom. 
We awaken the sentiment of grace 
in repose, when we contemplate, 
for instance, the delicately turned 
features of supple infancy ; and if 
we suffer our gaze to penetrate be- 
yond the mere picturing surface to 
the actual substance imaged upon it, 
we shall find that it is the free mo- 
tions of innocence, unperverted and 
undistorted, put forth in the yielding 
muscle of infancy. 

All expressions of grace, thus, 
even in the physical world, are but 
images of freedom ; and to the soul 
that has been trained in a true 
esthetic culture, ever speak forth 
this high element of a rational na- 
ture. To such a soul the great ar- 
fist reveals himself in all the forms 
of grace that the visible creation 
wears. With true unerring vision, 
as truly as the elevated spirit sees 
peace and purity imaged in the still, 
deep azure of the sky, or majesty in 
the shore-clasping ocean, such a soul 
discerns in all these forms of grace, 
“The unambiguous footsteps of the God 


Who gives its luster to an insect’s wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling 
worlds,” 


All esthetic grace reveals thus at 
once, a deity in nature, as it images 
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a moral element there which can 
only belong to a moral creator and 
disposer; and furnishes an incom- 
parably higher evidence to every 
cultivated spirit of his being and his 
nature, than any arguments of fit- 
ness or of adaptation. 

Grace, as thus the expression of 
the highest element of our nature, 
the peculiarly and strictly moral ele- 
ment, is the highest form of beauty. 
And the artist who would rise in 
his landscape to the most pleasing, 
most impressive exhibitions of beau- 
ty, must apprehend firmly this ele- 
ment and give it expression wher- 
ever it may find a place. It can 
not everywhere appear. Freedom 
must be controlled by rule and law ; 
and grace must submit to the prin- 
ciples of propriety and fitness that 
rule with absolute sway all things 
rational. Architecture must have 
straight lines and angles. Streets 
and roads must minister to their 
proper end and design—conven- 
ience, and must be often direct ; 
while grace rejects straight lines 
and angles, inasmuch as they imply 
constraint. Yet grace can find ad- 
mission, at least to some extent ;— 
particularly in private, domestic 
landscape, is it capable of entering 
in perfect conformity with all the 
rational elements to be expressed, 
of unity, fitness and proportion ; and 
there, above all, should the great 
lesson of man’s moral nature every- 
where be inscribed, that the image 
may be stamped by ever continued 
repetition on the forming spirit of 
unconscious childhood, and so ever 
in maturing life recall and foster 
the substantial truth itself. 

The answer that has been given 
to the question, What are the guiding 
principles in the art of landscape, 
implies thus, that there are senti- 
ments to be expressed which the 
artist may and must firmly appre- 
hend, in order, confidently and in- 
telligently, to prosecute his work. 

This answer implies, moreover, 
that he, with equal firmness and in- 
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tellectual clearness, apprehend the 
materials and the mode of arrange- 
ment, by means of which, and 
through which he is to express these 
sentiments. ‘The assumption, there- 
fore, of the possibility and the ne- 
cessity of this firm apprehension 
remains to be vindicated. 

Of the possibility, generally, of 
expressing esthetic sentiments and 
ideas in the forms of vegetable life, 
enough has already been said. 
And to him who has schooled him- 
self in nature, who has been wont 
to throw himself under the influence 
of the outer world, and to mark the 
diverse character of those influen- 
ces as determined by diverse scenes 
and objects, little in addition need 
be said to show the possibility of 
expressing, in appropriate forms of 
vegetable life, the specific elements 
of landscape expression that have 
been enumerated. It is hardly po- 
etry, or if poetry, it is poetic truth 
to say, that every vegetable struct- 
ure and form, from the low creep- 
ing vine to the tall spreading oak, 
has its own expression; while the 
unlimited permutation of groups 
and combinations, both in kind and 
in place, shows a range and scope 
of diversified expression as unlimit- 
ed. It would almost be a reflection 
on the divine artificer of the uni- 
verse, to suppose for a moment that 
the objects of the vegetable world 
do not, in some sufficient degree, 
correspond in variety of character 
with the variety of sentiments, that 
in his constitution and investiture of 
nature, he has shown, may, and for 
man’s benefit should be imaged in 
landscape. 

The esthetic student of nature 
has without difficulty learned the 
character of each form of vegeta- 
ble life, and to him it has become 
an easy task to translate the pecu- 
liar expression of each into its prop- 
er wsthetic sentiment. The reverse 
act, to image forth the sentiment in 
tree and vine and shrub and flower, 
if more uncommon, or even more 


difficult, is the more pleasing effort 
of a creative mind. 

The expression of wsthetic ele. 
ments by arrangement, requires a 
higher skill. Here forecast is nec. 
essary. Here is needed that high 
imaginative power, the most essen. 
tial and most characteristic element 
of artistic genius—the power tocon- 
struct proposed forms of beauty 
from materials, various, multiform, 
and rude. Out of the countless 
possible forms which diverse ar. 
rangements of given materials may 
furnish, he is to keep in his mind 
steadily his own ideal expression, 
and then pass before his view the 
successive possible groups and com- 
binations till the desired antitype 
appear. Yet this is the common 
labor of every artist— 

To arrest the fleeting images that fill 

The mirror of the mind and hold them fast, 
And force them sit, till he has penciled off 
A faithful likeness of the forms he views; 
Then to dispose his copies with such art 
That each may find its most propitious light, 


And shine by situation hardly less 
Than by the labor and the skill it cost. 


It is to be borne in mind, more- 
over, that degrees in the richness 
of the expression are admissible, 
even when the same sentiment is 
imaged in the landscape. The col- 
oring, so to speak, may be Rubens- 
like, deep and strong; or in the 
manner of Guido Reni, little more 
than bare light and shade. The 
composition may vary from the ex- 
tremest simplicity to the most crowd- 
ed denseness in almost every kind 
of landscape expression ; and the 
artist may consult his own skill in 
the degree of richness he will im- 
part to his work. 

This department of his labor im- 
plies and requires esthetic culture. 
He who knows nothing of the ca 
pability of expressing sentiment Te- 
siding in the vegetable world, who 
has never felt the power of scenery 
grave or gay, on his own heart, or 
when impressed has never followed 
out the effect to its producing cause, 
may well decline the work of adapt- 
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nds to esthetic expression. 
But he who would labor intelligently 
and with confidence must certainly 
know beforehand, what materia!s 
and what arrangement will best ex- 
press the character of beauty he 
desires. 


The exposition that has been 
given of the guiding principles of 
practical landscape, will, it is hoped, 
suffice to show that this is a true 
art in the highest sense ; that, if we 
adopt the principle in the broadest 
import, “To spirit, can only spirit 
speak; only where an idea shines 
forth do we recognize true art,’”* 
landscape is yet not excluded. The 
very soul of landscape is the expres- 
sion of a rational sentiment or idea. 

It is an art that may be cultivated 
by all. The rudest peasant, as he 
may feel the power of beautiful and 
graceful form in landscape, is so 
far endowed with the power of cre- 
ating it; while, from the very nature 
of the art, its power may be exert- 
ed in beautifying the scanty garden- 
plot as well as in embellishing and 
enriching the most extended park 
or field. 

It is an art, like every other, re- 
quiring study and labor. A half 
hour’s effort with rule and measure 
will not suffice to create expressive 
landscape. Nor will the want of 
all care or thought, save only to 
shun the stiffness of geometrical 
lines, of course secure the expres- 
sion of real beauty, such even as is 
sometimes found in nature unadorn- 
ed by art. Mere irregularity is not 
batural beauty. There may be 
beauty in the individual tree or 
shrub, while there is no beauty of 
arrangement or combination—the 
essential thing in landscape expres- 
sion. “ Elegance,” to quote still 
again the garden-poet of our liter- 
alure, 


“Elegance, chief grace the garden shows 
And most attractive, is the fair result 
Of thought—the creature of a polished mind.” 





* Ficker. 
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It is an art, moreover, that loves 
the light. The groping, tentative, 
itscorns. Its work is in intelligence 
throughout. From beginning to end 
the true artist proceeds in distinct 
apprehension of his object and his 
way. He errs not, therefore, and 
his result is sure. 

It is an art, still further, self-suf- 
ficing and independent. Architect- 
ure it indeed embraces as a part of 
its own province. But the recourse, 
so often made, to eke out its imag- 
ined poverty and leanness, to the 
products of the chisel and the pen- 
cil, wrongs the art; and the wrong 
is generally resented. In the lan- 
guage of the elegant Herder, “ where 
this beautiful art beautifies a land, 
no statues are needed on the way. 
In full life there meet us with their 
gifts, Pomona, Ceres, Pales, Ver- 
tumnus, Sylvanus, Flora.” Where 
we have the living original, inani- 
mate copies are out of place. In 
the manifold forms and products of 
vegetable life, is supplied to the in- 
genious artist all the materials 
which the fullest and richest ex- 
pression can require. Under the 
mild sun of Italy, arches and vases 
and statues may possibly be intro- 
duced into the villa, as in harmony 
with the general landscape effect. 
But even there the admiring traveler, 
after passing out of the rich galle- 
ries of proper in-door art—of stat- 
uary and painting, feels no disposi- 
tion to stop and study the sculptured 
forms which line his path to the 
true and pure landscape. And 
when he gives up his spirit to the 
full power of majestic forest and 
flower-enameled lawn, or winding 
stream, and sloping hill-side, various 
yet harmonious, natural, yet breath- 
ing rational sentiment, he gladly 
overlooks and drops from view 
the coarse, storm-pelted statuary 
which a prodigal, not a refined, 
art has scattered here and there. 
In ruder climes, the bolder, sterner 
forms of architecture alone can be 
admitted ; and these only as propri- 
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ety, fitness to end, shall evidently 


require. 


It is an art, moreover, of the 
highest moral value. All true art, 
indeed, embodies a moral sentiment 
or idea. The inner life and spirit 
in every true esthetic work, in 
every true wsthetic object or scene, 


is this moral idea which inhabits and 
animates it. 
all arts the most expressive of mor- 
altruth. Even the unthinking child 
feels its elevating, grace-inspiring 
influence. ‘The unfolding spirit un- 
der the constant power of express- 
ive landscape, will mould itself into 
the forms of beauty and grace 
which are ever impressed upon it. 
Abstract rule, cold precept, arbitra- 
ry authority, necessary as they are, 
will yet yield, in power to form to 


virtuous sentiment, to the force of 


winning, subduing landscape, ever 
teaching, yet never obtruding, never 
irritating, drawing, not driving to 
the love and practice of what is pure 
and graceful and lovely. ‘That 
“Heaven be near us in our infan- 
cy,” need not be a poet’s dream. It 
should be a common reality. In 
the sense of whatever is pure and 
lovely, it may be planted around 
every dwelling; may smile around 
every rustic cottage as on every 
wide-spread park and lawn. No 
more etlective moral teacher can be 


conceived. Happy for our land if 


all over its wide extent, fast as its 
swelling population dot it over with 
dwelling and shop, with hall and 


But landscape is of 


temple, and mark it off in yard and 
orchard and cultivated field and 
pasture, the spirit of taste might 
breathe, and, as in the nature of the 
case is possible, shape each archi- 
tectural and rural labor into bright 
forms of loveliness and grace that 
everywhere’ should woo to virtue, 
In crowded city and in sequestered 
country life, in the scant yard of 
the humble peasant and on the wide 
domains of wealth and fortune, in 
the rude hut and the princely palace, 
everywhere, the art of landscape 
may work with all its pleasing, ele. 
vating power. 

Happy, indeed, for our country, 
if what kind heaven has placed 
within our power, if what kind 
heaven has seemed to devolve upon 
us as our great mission-work and 
destiny, neglecting and suffering to 
die the rude arts of violence and 
war, our hands and hearts were 
turned to the great art of peace— 
the tasteful culture and investiture 
of our wide extended soil, seeking 
ever not merely to derive from 
fruitful nature bare satisfaction of 
animal wants—mere shelter and 
food for the body, the low aim to 
which Mecessity seems to have 
bound down the people of other 
lands, but also, with this, to convert 
nature into a minister to the spirit’s 
wants, spread over its expanded 
face images of what is true and 
sacred, and make earth itself thusan 
ever present picture of heaven. 
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AN eminent painter once said to 
us, that he always disliked to at- 
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tempt the portrait of a woman; it 
was so difficult to give to sucha 
picture the requisite boldness of fea- 
ture and distinctness of individual 
expression, without imparing 1s 
feminine character. If this be true 
in the delineation of the outer and 
material form, how much more true 
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is it of all attempts to portray the 


female mind and heart! If the 
words and ways, the style of think- 
ing and the modes of acting, all that 

to make up biography, have a 
character sufficiently marked to in- 
dividualize the subject, there is dan- 
ger that, in the relating, she may 
seem to have overstepped the deco- 
rum of her sex, and so forfeit the 
interest with which only true deli- 
cacy can invest the woman. 

Itis strange that biography should 
ever succeed. ‘To reproduce any- 
thing that was transient and is gone, 
not by repetition as ina strain of 
music, but by delineating the emo- 
tions it caused, is an achievement of 
high art. An added shade of color- 
ing shows you an enthusiast, and 
loses you the confidence and sym- 
pathy of your cooler listener. A 
shade subtracted leaves so faint a 
hue that you have lost your interest 
in your own faded picture, and of 
course can not command that of an- 
other. Even an exact delineation, 
while it may convey accurately a 
partof the idea of a character, is 
not capable of transmitting the more 
volatile and subtle shades. You 
may mix your colors never so cun- 
ningly, and copy never so minutely 
every fold of every petal of the 
rose, and hang it so gracefully on 
its stem as to present its very port 
and bearing, but where is its fra- 
grance, its exquisite texture, and 
the dewy freshness which was its 
crowning grace ? 

So in biography, you may make 
an accurate and ample statement of 
facts,—you may even join together 
in a brightly colored mosaic the fair- 
est impressions that can be given of 
the mind of another—his own re- 
corded thoughts and feelings—and 
yet they may fail to present the in- 
dividual. They are stiff and glar- 
ing, wanting the softening transition 
of the intermediate parts and of at- 
tending circumstances. 

_ And yet biography does some- 
times succeed, not merely in rais- 
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ing a monumental pile of historical 
statistics, and maintaining for the 
friends of the departed the outlines 
of a character bright in their re- 
membrance ; but in shaping forth to 
others a life-like semblance of some- 
thing good and fair, and distinet 
enough to live with us thencefor- 
ward, and be loved like a friend, 
though it be but a shadow. 

Such has been the feeling with 
which we have read and re-read the 
volume before us. We knew but 
slightly her who is the subject of it, 
and are indebted to the memoir for 
anything like a conception of the 
character; consequently, we can 
better judge of its probable effect 
upon other minds. We pronounce 
ita portrait successfully taken—a 
piece of uncommonly skillful biogra- 
phy. There is no gaudy exagger- 
ations in it, no stifiness, no incom- 
pleteness. We see the individual 
character we are invited to see, and 
in contemplating it, we have all 
along a feeling of personal acquisi- 
tion. We have found rare treasure ; 
a true woman to be admired, a 
daughter whose worth surpasses es- 
timation, a friend to be clasped with 
favor to the heart, a lovely young 
Christian to be admired and re- 
joiced over, and a self-sacrificing 
missionary to be heid in rever- 
ential remembrance. Unlike most 
that is written to commemorate the 
dead, or that unveils the recesses of 
the human heart, this is a cheerful 
book. It breathes throughout the 
air of a spring morning. As we 
read it we inhale something as pure 
and fragrant as the wafted odor 
of— 

“ —. old cherry-trees 

Sheeted with blossoms.” 
We stand beneath a serene uncloud- 
ed sky, and all around us is floating 
music as enlivening as the song of 
birds, yet solemn as the strains of 
the sanctuary. It is that of a life 
in unison from its childhood to its 
close; rising indeed like ‘an un- 
broken hymn of praise to God.” 
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There is no austerity in its piety, no 
levity in its gladness. It shows that 
“ virtue in herself is lovely,” but if 
“ goodness” is ever “ awful,” it is 
not here in the company of this 
young happy Christian heart. 

We have heard sometimes that 
a strictly religious education has a 
tendency to restrict the intellectual 
growth of the young, and to mar 
its grace and freedom. We have 
been told that it was not well that 
our sons and daughters should com- 
mit to memory texts and catechisms, 
lest the free play of their fancy 
should be checked, and they be ren- 
dered mechanical and constrained 
in their demeanor, and dwarfish in 
their intellectual stature. We see 
nothing of this exemplified in this 
memoir. One may look long to 
find an instance of more lady-like 
and graceful accomplishment, of 
more true refinement, of more lib- 
eral and varied cultivation, of more 
thorough mental discipline, of more 
pliable and available information, of 
a more winning and wise adaptation 
to persons and times and places, 
than the one presented in these 
pages. And yet this fair flower 
grew ina cleft of rugged Calvinism ; 
the gales which fanned it were of 
that “ wind of doctrine” called rigid 
orthodoxy. We know the soil in 
which it had its root. We know the 
spirit of the teachings which distill- 
ed upon it like the dew. ‘The tones 
of that pulpit still linger in our 
ears, familiar as these of that good 
old bell,* and we are sure that there 


* «Our new and deep-toned bell rings 
this day for the first time, calling us to 
that church we love so well. [ shall 
love this I know, though ‘tis not the bell 
of my childhood. That good old bell! 
connected as it was with so many of the 
happiest seasons of my life—whose tones 
were the familiar ones of my earliest 
moments; could I help loving it? My 
father says, I shall not hear that bell in 
Smyrna. No, its tones will not reach me 
there. There will come a time, when I 


shall no more go up to that sanctuary, 
which has been my Sabbath home from 
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isno pulpit in all New England more 
uncompromising in its demands, 
more strictly and severely search. 
ing in its doctrines. 

But let us look more closely at 
the events of this history of a life, 
and note their effect in passing, up- 
on the character of its subject. 

Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Hawes, of Hartford, Conn., was 
born in 1821. The death of a sister 
a little older, and of two brothers 
younger than herself, left her the 
only daughter, and for some time 
the only child of the family. Her 
father says of her :— 


“It is a very pleasant remembrance 
to her parents, that from her earliest 
years she was a peculiarly affectionate 
and dutiful child. Her tender mind 
opened itself in docility and love; and 
like afresh flower of spring, shed forth 
the fragrance of its affections upon all 
around. To know the desires of her 
father, or mother, was enough to engage 
a prompt and cheerful obedience. § 
was early taught that she was a sin- 
ner, and needed the renewing grace of 
God to fit ber for his service and king- 
dom; and from the time she was eight 
years of age, she was the subject of more 
than usually deep religious impressions. 
She felt that her heart was not right 
with God; that she needed what every 
human being, however young, and how- 
ever amiable, needs, a new heart to be 
given her by the Holy Spirit. 

“ On entering her tenth year, there was 
a marked change in her naling, The 
scene was one never to be forgotten, 
either by herself or her parents. it was 
noticed, that, for some days, her mind 
was the subject of intense and serious 
thought. Occasionally the unbidden tear 
would be seen trembling in the eye, or 





my earliest years; when I shall no more 
join in its holy services. But ] am not 
cast down ; through my tears, I can look 
to a more glorious temple above, where 
God and the Lamb forever dwell. No, 
no; this dear place of worship, that has 
nurtured many plants of piety, will be 
called mine no more, when I de art from 
the home of my youth; but if t humbly 
walk in the ways of piety, and lean upon 
Jesus for strength, may I not hope that 
he will go with me in all my wanderings, 
make me bold and faithful in his service, 
and that he will cause the truths whieh 
I have here heard, to spring up in my 
heart, and bear fruit forever.’’—p. 147. 
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stealing down the cheek, till, one even- 
ing, having spent some time in retirement, 
she was heard singing in a low, sweet 
yoice, when on opening the door of her 
room, ber delightful exclamation was, 
‘Oh, Lam so happy; | have found God; 
lam so happy; | can pray now.’ She 
had knelt, as at other times, with a bar- 
dened heart, and under a sense of separa- 
tion from God, and he had met her and 
had blessed her. To use her own lan- 

e; ‘it seemed like speaking to a 
2 kind friend; God seemed near to 
me; and I felt that he heard me.’ From 
that time she gave us every pleasant evi- 
dence of being a child of God. Her 
youthful piety did not, as it often does, 
pass away like a morning cloud. It was 
a plant of celestial origin. It was rooted 
deep in the heart, and it grew and brought 
forth increasing fruit to God till the end 
of her life.” —pp. 361, 362. 


The following scene, which be- 
longs to this period, ora little earlier 
in her childhood, has hardly a par- 
allel for beauty and true pathos. 


“A little previous to the death of this 
brother, an incident occurred which 
drew out her strong powers of sympathy, 
and very strikingly illustrated her forget- 
fulness of self, when she saw others in 
affliction, and also her very felicitous 
manner of imparting consolation. The 
disease had assumed a very alarming 
form, and the little sufferer was rent with 
convulsions, which it required no ordina- 

share of fortitade only to witness. 
poor father, unable longer to endure 
the sight, turned away from the bed, and 
sought his room. Mary followed him. 
He threw himself upon the sofa, exclaim- 
ing, ‘1 can't bear it, I can't bear it;’ and 
he seemed to be struggling with emotions 
too painful to be borne. ‘ie had already 
been bereaved of three children, and 
now a fourth was about to be taken, and 
ina very distressing manner. He again 
exclaimed, ‘The hand of God is upon 
me; [ don't know but I am to be written 
childless.’ Mary drew her seat closer to 
his, and laying her hand gently on his 
knee to gain his attention, she looked up 
in his face and said, ‘ Father, you told us 
that God always had a good reason for 
every thing he did. And has he nota 
pod reaon now ? and is it not right for 
to make my little brother suffer so ?’ 
Finding her arguments unavailing as she 
supposed, to soothe him, because that now 
he wept more freely, she took down from 
the shelf a Siena back, and opening it, 
said, ‘ Dear father, let me comfort you, let 
Me read a hymn to you, shalll?’ The 
father's heart was too full to speak, and 
she opened to that very appropriate hymn 
of Doddridge, commencing, 
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‘ Peace, ‘tis the Lord Jehovah's hand’— 
When she came to the verse, 


‘ Fair garlands of immortal bliss 
He weaves for every brow, 

And shall rebellious passions rise 
When he corrects us now ”” 


Her countenance shone as if a beam 
from heaven had shed its light there, and 
her voice and manner were such as 
seemed better befitting an angel than a 
frail child. A relative of the family had 
followed Mary and her father to the 
study, and had been a silent, but almost 
unnoticed observer of the whole; so ab- 
sorbed was the father in his grief, and 
Mary in her attempts to soothe him. She 
said the scene was more touching, on ac- 
count of the state of Mary at the time, 
who having just risen from a sick bed, 
was still weak and pale. She seemed 
also to be overwhelmed with the con- 
sciousness of her little brother’s sufferings, 
to whom she was tenderly attached, and 
to feel that she must not now lay her 
bursting heart upon her father’s bosom, 
for he needed comfort and support him- 
self. In the trying emergency, she look- 
ed away from human sympathy, and 
sought in God something which might 
meet the painful circumstances of the 
case; and she thus, meekly, though un- 
intentionally, taught a lesson of submis- 
sion to his perfect will. 

‘Her father, in speaking of it after- 
wards, remarked, that he ‘ had never be- 
fore been so dealt with ;’ that ‘she talk- 
ed like an experienced Christian.’ ’’— 
pp- 20-22. 

Following her course as she ad- 
vanced in youth, we are no where 
surprised at the development of any 
remarkable powers of mind. She 
was prayerful and conscientious, 
diligent in acquiring knowledge, 
enthusiastic in her love of nature, 
evincing in everything a_ refined 
and feminine taste, and a quick per- 
ception of the beautiful in art, in 
literature, and in morals. But the 
charm of her character lay in her 
warmth of heart. Love was the 
element in which she lived. She 
loved God—she loved her parents— 
she loved her companions—she 
loved every body. It was the exu- 
berant, gushing love of childhood, 
exalted by the influences of true 
piety. She seems never to have 
known what it was to be repelled 
by a sense of weakness or unworthi- 
ness in another, or to have had any 
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of those dislikes and distastes and 
unchristian aversions, which keep 
eo many of us apart. She had no 
need to“ unlearn contempt.” This 
was partly the result of natural 
temperament, but not all. Such love 
isa Christian grace. He that “* hath” 
it, has it because he ‘“ dwelleth in 
God and God in him.” It is the 
charity which Paul inculcated ; that 
which “thinketh no evil,” which 
“*hopeth” and “ believeth all things.” 
It has its root in humility ; it grows 
only by the uprooting of self. He who 
would cultivate it, must follow the 
injunction to “let nothing be done 
through strife or vain-glory, but in 
lowliness of heart esteem others 
better than himself.” As Jesus 
took a little child and set him in the 
midst to teach his disciples, so would 
we place this young Christian wo- 
man in the assemblies of some who 
are “ called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi,” 
that they may learn from her 
““which be the first principles” of 
the Christian life. 

But let no one suppose that there 
was any weakness or want of just 
discrimination in the subject of this 
memoir. It is true that the gentler 
elements predominated in her char- 
acter, and her father probably knew 
what she needed, when he gave her 
the playful advice to “ have more of 
Cato.” Without Christian principle, 
she might have been a victim of 
morbid sensitiveness, or ever at the 
mercy of fluctuating impulses ; but 
religion supplied the tonic she need- 
ed, and by the grace of God, aiding 
her own efforts, we see her possess- 
ed of firmness of purpose and moral 
courage enough to rebuke many of 
us who are made of sterner stuff. 

Mary (we borrow the pleasant 
name by which her mother calls 
her,) seems to have passed through 
two eras in her mental history. One 
was the sudden expansion of her 
intellectual and social nature. She 
speaks of a winter passed in the 
family of the Rev. Dr. Fitch of 
New Haven, under the immediate 
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influence of his lamented lady, as 
one in which she seemed to have 
lived a,lifetime, so many new 
thoughts and feelings had been 
awakened, and her views of life 
were allso changed. The folded 
bud, fully prepared, was brought 
into a peculiarly favorable position, 
and burst at once into full flower. 
The other was an equally marked 
advancement of her religious views 
during the revival of 1841 in Hart. 
ford. This was no transient im- 
pulse, but continued to brighten with 
new luster the remainder of her 
course. ‘To illustrate this change, 
we place the following extract from 
a letter to an intimate friend, be- 
side some passages taken from her 
subsequent journal and letters :— 


** Dear C., the foundations of my soul, 
seem all breaking away. I never felt so 
entirely adrift in the universe, without 
compass or anchor, as I do at present. 
All that I thought firrsly fixed in my 
heart is gone, and I shrink from the 
year, as yee | ouly new helplessness 
at atime when I need all my energies. 
Forgive me, my dear friend, for troubling 
you with these things. A letter on the 
eve of another great period which marks 
off the time of frail, perishing mortals, 
should be full of hope—of encourage- 
ment; and forgetting the past, should 
look towards the glorious future—the 
coming existence, when the strife with 
evil shall have ended. But thus I am 
little able to write now. The few long- 
ings I have ever had for the strife, seem 
all quenched. If I thought this state of 
mind was to last, I should be miserable. 
Perhaps I have fallen into some ‘slough 
of despond,’ but if so, it must be a very 
different one from Christian's, for there 
appears no helping hand. I am not jest- 
ing, my dear C., neither am I indulging 
myself in a melancholy dream; but a 
conviction of what I am, and my utter 
inability to be any better, has so weighed 
upon me lately, as to drive almost every 
thing else from my mind. Do you know 
what I can do? If you have any talis- 
man to still the unquiet beatings of my 
heart, send it to me t ray you. — 

“ Why am I so selfish as to write thus 
to you? Iam sure I did not sit down to 
the unmerciful task of making you ac- 
quainted with my utter destitution, but it 
was with the laudable intention of wish- 
ing you a ‘happy new year,'—happy ™ 
the consciousness of a daily increase im 
all that is worthy of an immortal and re- 
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deemed soul. O, my friend, press on 
that glorious path with renewed ardor. 
Oar evior has marked the way, and will 
ever be near, to guide and strengthen, 
and to bring you safe to the hills of light. 
I dare not think of those everlasting hills. 
It blinds my eyes with tears; for the 
long, weary path, full of difficulties, 
gares, temptations, corruptions, comes 
into my view, and fills me with gloomy 
esbodings. it does not seem as though 
Ican ever get over them. Evil habits so 
fixed in the deepest recesses of the heart 
—love of the world, with its poor perish- 
ing trifles, dragging the spirit down to 
earth. Will they drag it down forever? 
Can no one break the strong fetters? 
Bat this does not sound very much like 
the words of a believer in all the prom- 
ises so glorious and precious, written on 
every page of God's holy word. The 
very fact that | ama believer in them, 
makes me still sadder, for if I believed 
rightly, I should have no more discour- 
ents.’ —pp. 67, 63. 

“There is a delightful work going on 
in our city, of which I have been longing 
to tell you; for many you knew and 
loved are hoping in Christ. It is nearly 
two months since the commencement of 
the revival, which has been mostly 
among the young people. ‘The way had 
sometime been preparing for this, when 
Mr. K. came and spent one month here, 
preaching every afternoon to professors of 
religion, and in the evening to others, par- 
ticularly to those who were not Christians. 

“The remembrance of those seasons 
is like a green spot in this desert world. 
We came forth from our dark places, 
and stood in the light of the sun of 
i teousness ; we cast off our garments 

mourning, and put on the garments of 
praise, and pune the glory from the 
celestial city seemed beaming down upon 
us. It seems to us now, as though we 
can never go back to the troubled streams 
of this world, having tasted of the streams 
which flow from the throne of God and 
‘the Lamb."’"—pp. 72, 73. 

“ Never did t feel my heart /eap in joy 
as it does this morning. Oh, M., is it not 
delightful to live in the service of so 

a being as our reconciled Father in 

ist? Is it not good to yield all to his 
blessed control, and know no will but 
his? Surely there is more blessedness in 
doing his will, than in anything else that 
this life can yield us. If the few scatter- 
ing joys which have entered our benight- 
hearts here, make us so happy, what 
must the full glory of that life be, where 
no sin can obstruct the gushings of peace 
ra I write unconnectedly, dear 
M,, for my heart is so full I can not give 
expression to what I would say. I never 
thought that I could be so peaceful in the 
service of God, nor have such a sweet, 
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tranquil frame of mind, as I have enjoy- 
ed fora few days past. Now I give up 
every doubt and fear, and trusting only 
in my Savior, am willing | humbly hope, 
to do all he appoints. Dear M., I did 
not mean to occupy this note with my 
own feelings, but they would come out. 
Oh, to sing praises to our Savior! He who 
has redeemed us from our sins, and given 
to us the hope of eternal life !’’"—p. 90. 

**T have a peace this summer such as [ 
never felt before. There are indeed 
many things without, which do try me 
nota little. It is a very eventful season, 
and will, in all probability, decide the 
destiny of my life. These passing events 
bring with them many perplexities and 
trials, which would sa me down, if I 
could not look to God and say, ‘ Thy 
will be done.’ I am pondering many 
things, and there is a ceaseless rush of 
thought, which sometimes makes my 
brain almost wild. And then I have so 
many duties, that my time is more than 
occupied—and I have sin and selfishness 
to subdue within, for my heart is reveal- 
ing its dreadful corruptions—and I have 
friends to pray for, whose condition 
weighs on my spirit—but in the midst of 
it all, I think I can trust in God, and 
leave all with him. 

**I do hope that I live to do his holy 
will. It is my desire ever to wait on 
him as Father, Savior and Sanctifier— 
to take every duty as it comes up before 
me, with an earnest desire to do God's 
will in it—to bear every trial, and enjoy 
every blessing, in such a manner as will 
fit me for the other world, whenever God 
may see fit to call me from this.’’—pp. 
97, 98. 

“TI felt freeand happy as a bird. * * * 
I blessed my Father in Heaven for the 
beauty there is in our fair earth, and holy 
thoughts of his love came floating into 
my mind. I was not troubled with vanity 
as I had formerly been on such occasions ; 
and yet I feel almost afraid to say so, for 
1 know the same selfish feelings remain, 
yet they do not give me so much trouble, 
nor occasion, as they once did, such a 
ceaseless inquietude within. I know that 
if | do God's will, thatis all that is of im- 
portance to me.”’—p. 102. 

“Sabbath noon. I have just returned 
from a sweet season, for which my heart 
blesses God, my Savior. Oh, these are 
refreshing seasons in our pilgrimage. 
They come as gleams to our path even 
now, though far from our Father’s home. 
He sends his love to us, and here in this 
lower world, we may sing the songs of 
the redeemed. * * * How sweet, how 


joyful, to rest my all on Jesus, to lean on 


im, and know no fear! Here I can 
praise him only faintly. in that da 
when this mortal robe is cast aside, I will 
raise my voice in a ceaseless song of grat- 
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itude, ‘unto Him who hath loved us, and 
given himself to die for us.’"’—pp. 106, 
107 


“T have had sweet thoughts of Jesus 
and his faithful love. So great! It is 
wonderful! and I so poor and vile! The 
least thought makes my eyes overflow, 
for Lam weak. 1 am happy and trusting 
to night. When I look inward, all is in- 
deed very dark and sinful, but [ look 
away to Christ and all is bright, and I 
pray for my precious ones, and for this 
whole world, that Jesus may reign.”’— 
p- 12]. 


Probably the decision to which 
she had now come, to forsake all 
that was so dear to her, and devote 
her life to missionary labor, as 
seemed clearly to be her duty by 
the leadings of Providence, had 
much to do with the peace of mind 
which marks the whole of her his- 
tory thenceforward ; but it is beau- 
tiful to contemplate it, and learn 
with what happiness child-like obe- 
dience can fill the Christian heart. 
The following record of her feel- 
ings during severe illness, is too 
beautiful to be omitted. It takes us 
into the green pastures and beside 
the still waters where the good 
Shepherd feeds his flock :— 


IT have been brought to the borders 
of the grave, from which it has pleased 
God to raise me, so that now I am fast 
recovering. I have been down stairs for 
a littie while, and have touched again 
my dear gerne But I am still very 
weak, and sit in my easy chair very 
quietly, reading some, and sewing some, 
but thinking most of the time. And oh, 
I thank God for the sweet thoughts he 
grants me. 

“1 can look back on the whole scene, 
and view it only in the light of a blessing. 
I had very little suffering, principally 
weakness; but I was so ill, that my pa- 
rents gave up all hope, and my physi- 
cians felt there was scarcely a chance for 
2 recovery. And yet, through the 
whole my mind was clear. I knew all 
which was going on around me, felt 
my danger, and thought that I should 
die. It pleased God to give me great 
calmness, without which it would have 
been impossible for my disease to have 
been checked; for excitement was the 
thing most feared. I left the event en- 
tirely in my Savior’s hand. [ trusted all 
to him, and knew that if it was his will, 
I should recover; if not, I trusted he 
would not leave me at the last. It isa 
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miracle that I am spared. I am filled 


with wonder! I can only say, ‘ 
this life I devote all to thea’ ne 

“In this room I have passed, and am 
passing, some most delightful days. [| 
can not think of the kindness of all m 
friends, without the greatest wonder. [t 
makes me very humble. I have had one 
overflowing stream of blessings, ever 
since the commencement of my illness, 
All my wants have been anticipated, 
The kindest friends have been around 
my bed side—the best care has been ta- 
ken of me. Every thing that love could 
devise, has been done. My dear Mrs. 
Fitch came all the way from New Haven, 
and took care of me a night and a day, 
Oh, my cup has been full of blessings! 
The loveliest flowers have bloomed on 
my table, and the choicest fruits, since I 
began to recover, have been before me. 
But this is not the half. 

“It has pleased my Heavenly Father 
to give me a more happy and peaceful 
spirit, than I have ever before enjoyed. 
I have the sweetest verses and hymns in 
my memory, and my communings on my 
bed, have been most precious. The 
dark valley of death, looks not near so 
dark, since I have been so near it, and 
heaven seems near all the time. 

“T have yet many sins over which to 
mourn, but it seems as though my Sav- 
ior permits me to lay my head on his 
bosom, and weep over them there, and 
supplicate grace and pardon for myself 
and all my dear friends. I love my 
friends and every body, and every thing, 
ten thousand times more than I did be- 
fore. The sun never shone so brightly, 
nor the moon so peacefully ; and yet I 
love God, and Jesus, and heaven as much 
better. The Bible never seemed half so 
precious. I can only look to God, and 
pray him to keep me close under the 
shadow of his wing, since it seems his 
will I should live a little longer here. I 
think this is one of the lessons I needed 
to learn before entering on my labors in 
a distant land. Of these I think much. 
And I have sweet thoughts of my absent 
friend. I thought of him when I sup- 
te myself dying, and did wish to see 

im; but I can trust that all to my 
Father's care and keeping.’ —pp. 122-124, 


Not to dwell too long on this part 
of her history, to us the most beau- 
tiful, which shows her to us the 
graceful ornament of her home, 
and the active sharer in every good 
work in her father’s congregation, 
we pass to the period of her de- 
parture from home. We should 
like to illustrate by copious extracts, 
the thorough preparation she was 
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making for the field upon which 
she was entering, but they may all 
be condensed in this :— 


« [have resolved to go no stepalone. I 
consecrate to Jesus my time, my studies, 
my friends, my earthiy store, and ask him 
to guide me every moment. Oh, he 
whose love brought him to die for us, 
will he not give us all things necessary 
to enable us to live for him? Oh, I know 
he will. My only resolution, or rather 
all my resolutions, are comprised in this 
one thing. ‘trust in Christ daily and hour- 
ly.’ "—pp. 171, 172. 

In September, 1843, Miss H. was 
married to the Rev. Henry I. Van 
Lennep, and in the following Octo- 
ber, sailed with him for his home in 
Smyrna. She had the rare privi- 
lege of being accompanied on this 
voyage by her father, who went, in 
connexion with the Rev. Dr. An- 
derson, of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
to visit the stations of the board in 
Turkey and Syria. A hasty note 
sent back by the pilot-boat to her 
mother, shews the cheerful spirit of 
a parting, which must have been 
only a little less severe than the 
final severing of soul and body. 


“Dear mother, my own dear mother, 
are not sorry we are going. You 
now why we go. Itis not for our own 
pleasure; it is God who has appointed 
oor way; and I do think we go for Him, 
and shall live for Him in every thing. 
“Dear mother, pray that we may be 
wholly devoted to our Savior; that the 
salvation of all may appear so important 
tous, that we shall be always earnestly 
engaged in leading many to Christ. Pray 
that we may never forget the object of 
our mission. Good bye, my precious 
mother, we are all in God’s hand, and 
He can sustain us. 1 have not a fear if 
God will only enable us to do right.”— 
pp: 192-193. 


We place beside it her beautiful 
farewell to her father, written some 
months later, when he was about re- 
turning to America, leaving her at 
her post of labor. 


“My own precious father,—God will 
care of you on the great waters, and 
will bring you safely to your dear home 
and peop e, and we, shall we not pray for 
you send our hearts with you; and 
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does time or distance separate us? Oh 
no, my dear father, time and distance 
can not break the ties which bind our 
hearts together; for we are united by 
our Father in Heaven, and it is his love 
which makes us one company, one family 
still. Do not think that id. and I are 
‘afar off? it will not be true if you do. 
We are close to you, and God up in the 
heaven, who sees our hearts, ee upon 
us as if we were not separated. Oh, my 
dear father, it is good to be in his hands, 
to know no will but his, to work just 
where he appoints and just how he ap- 
— We thank God that he has 

rought you here. You will never know 
the good you have done in this world. 
It has been a sweet comfort to H. and 
me, and every word of yours is treasured 
in ourmemory. 1 thank you (thank isa 
poor word) for every counsel you have 
ever given me; for every prayer you 
have prayed for me; for all the sermons 
I have heard you preach; for all our 
pleasant talks together. 

“Dear father, you will not be sorry 
that we are working on missionary 
ground, when you get to heaven. How 
I shall remember and live upon your last 
words at the meeting. It was a good 
meeting, and I wish we could keep 
heaven every momentin our mind. And 
now go home to dear mother, and com- 
fort her heart, and train up dear E. to be 
a missionary, and tell all my youn 
friends that there is a great and a blesse 
work to be done in this world, and they 
have but one life to do it in. Oh, be- 
seech them to be in earnest about doing 
good. I have never been half earnest 
enough about it. 

“ Our hearts go with you. Do not you 
believe it, dear father? Why will you 
still think we are after all separated ? 
What is a mass of water or a piece of 
earth? It does not keep our hearts apart ; 
it may have power over the body, but 
never any power over the spirit. May 
God help us to believe this, and to live 
in the sweet hope of spending our eter- 
nity around his throne. And, now dear 
father, I embrace you and kiss away all 
your tears, and I am your own affection- 
ate Daughter.”’—pp. 284, 2385. 


We have said that her father left 
her at her post of labor. Had that 
been the case, her missionary life 
would have wanted its brightest 
act of self-sacrifice. At Smyrna, 
she was in the midst of her hus- 
band’s family circle, and surrounde, 
by many comforts which do not fall 
to the lot of most missionaries. She 
was yet to shew that she could for- 
sake all for Christ. Let one or two 








extracts introduce the reader to the 
refined domestic circle she was now 
called to leave. 


“T find myself in the midst of a warm- 
hearted, affectionate, sincere circle, who 
treat me as one of them. I have every 
thing I could wish, so fur as their inter- 
course with me is concerned. Mrs. V. L. 
is a very lovely lady, and it is a pleasure 
to call her ‘mamma,’ and look up to her 
for counsel and guidance. In her I have 
found one who in a measure supplies the 
need I feel for my own precious mother.” 
—pp. 247, 248. 

“I have told you of the meeting with 
H1.’s friends, and to the time when I en- 
tered his mother’s room, all bewildered 
and weak, and found a resting place on 
the sofa. That first day of my Smyrna 
life was full of thoughts. * * * During 
the afternoon I slept, and when waking 
heard the clock, which stands in the cor- 
ridor, striking five, and I had the half be- 
wildered feeling which one has on waking 
in a strange place, after strange events. 
Mamma and H. sat in the room with me, 
and other members of the family came 
in for a few moments. It was soon dark, 
and they all left me for supper, and my 
Greek woman came with something for 
me. Then I lay alone on the sofa, and 
while dozing heard the family singing 
their evening hymn after prayers. The 
voices all blended so perfectly, and the 
music came in such a deep rich strain, in 
half chanting style, that I lay spell 
bound, my whole frame thrilled. he 
words were ‘Our days are as the grass,’ 
and though I could not distinguish them, 
they sang with so much expression I 
could almost tell the sentiments.” 


“The day after my arrival was the 
Sabbath, you know. The Sabbaths at 
Mrs. V. L.’s are very still. Ali go to the 
Dutch chapel at ten in the morning, and 
in the afternoon, mamma and several of 
the family attend the missionary service, 
which is also in the chapel. From my 
room I heard no street sounds, for the 
house is in acourt. Occasionally a camel 
bell, and the bells of the churches, which 
ring at eight, twelve, and four, during the 
week, and every half hour on the Sab- 
bath. These were almost all the sounds 
that came to my room. The bright blue 
sky looked in at the window, the even- 
ing gun sounded at half past seven, the 
partridges made their voices heard on 
the terrace, for E. was taming some, and 
the favorite cat would jump on the win- 
dow and mew to be admitted. Thus I 
had few sounds to remind me I was in 
Asia. Yet many strange things would 
come under my observation, and even in 
my room I gradually acquainted 
with Smyrna life, and Smyrna beings. 
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As I was able to bear it, the relatives of 
the family would come one at a time and 
have a little pleasant chat with me. On 
Monday afternoon the Consul called, 
He had called before, but 1 had not been 
able to see him, and when he came the 
second time, mamma thought I had bet. 
ter receive him. I dreaded the meeting 
yet he was so kind, and his blessin was 
so patriarchal, that I quickly felt easy.” 
—pp. 241-243. 


It was during the illness to which 
she alludes, that the plan of her hus. 
band’s removal to Constantinople, 
rendered desirable by a proposed re- 
organization of the missions of the 
board, was communicated to her, 
This movement was some time in 
suspense, and of it she says; 


** At first my heart died within me; 
but I prayed much over it. You know 
how all my interests were in Smyrna, 
and then | had got the idea that H.'s 
influence was necessary to his family, 
The plan seemed pleasant to H., though 
the idea of leaving his home was trying 
to him. He felt that the station in the 
high school was the place for him, and 
just suited his tastes; and that so long as 
he was a missionary his great work must 
be on unevangelized ground, and that 
however badly he and his family felt 
about separating, yet, if he could de more 
good in oT other field he must go. I 
tried to feel just as he did, and became 
more and more reconciled to it. Sabbath 
was a precious day indeed ; we talked 
aud prayed over all our affairs, and felt 
comforted that God would order all things 
right.’ —p. 245. 


* How I long to lay aside the evil of 
my heart and the prejudices I have. You 
know I have always disliked a school, 
and a boarding school particularly, and I 
am distressed that I should feel this still. 
I mean to put it all down, for I am con- 
vinced it is fuolish as well as sinful.” * * 
“Sometimes my heart died withio me— 
to be at the head of a seminary, and to 
have no home but in a boarding school.” 
* * «J love a quiet way of living too well 
to make the idea of becoming a matron 
very pleasant. This causes me, I fear, 
to magnify the difficulties; and then 
heart clings to Smyrna. The matter isa 
to be talked over—to be considered in 
all its lights, and may God direct !"—pp- 
258, 259. 


How much practical good sense 
there was in her views of her sta- 
tion and its duties, is shewn in the 


following passage. 
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«J believe it is a general fact, that the 
Orientals are regarded by us Americans 
assemi-barbarians, or at best as grown-up 
children. Nothing is more erroneous. 
The more we associate with them, the 
more we feel that they are entitled to 

and friendship, as much so as any 
volte, agreeable people in our own land, 
who are without true religion. With 
them we must observe the same strict 
rules of propriety, the same careful atten- 
tion to win them to the truth without 
disgusting them. They have the same 
hopes, fears, affections that we have, but 
their views of religious truth are dark and 
cheerless. ‘To pray long prayers, and to 
observe strictly the fasts, are the great 
things with them. They know no higher 
motive from which to act, than self-inter- 
est, and consequently are not guided by 
principle. 

“What the missionary has to do on 
first coming out, is to hire a house, en- 

a teacher of the language he wishes 
Eines, and strive as fast as possible to 
become acquainted with Oriental habits 
and modes of thinking, By degrees he 
gets introduced to one and another, as 
any person in coming into a new place 
does. He interests those whom he de- 
signs to benefit, in various ways, and 
gradually leads them to converse upon se- 
rious subjects. It has been found pro- 
ductive of much evil to attack their reli- 
ions directly. You must strive to win 
its contdence, and have familiar talks 
upon religious subjects with them. In 
this way you can gradually pour light 
into their minds, set them to inquiring, 
and sow some seeds of truth, which by 
God's blessing may spring up and bear 
fruit. Patience | perseverance are ex- 
ceedingly needed by a missionary. You 
will perhaps be surprised when I tell you, 
that the greatest trial of a missionary, is 
the effect upon his own spirit, of mingling 
with such a mass of worldliness. Pan 
cially is this the case here, where there 
are so many things to interest, and where 
there are not the helps to a Christian 
course which are found in a land of Bi- 
bles and Sabbaths. Another great trial 
is to see so many whose minds are full of 
error, and to know that you can do com- 
paratively little to remove it. Oh, how 
ofien my heart has ached, when I have 
looked upon the crowds that thrcng these 
streets, and know that there is scarce one 
among them all, who knows anything 
about true religion. It is sad to look at 
- their crowded burial places, beneath the 
cypress trees, und think how dark their 
end has been.’'—262-264. 


We should like to transcribe 
entire, some beautifully sketched 
scenes of her oriental life, but must 
content ourselves with a few passa- 

Vou. VI. 45 
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ges, from which the reader may 
catch something of the naive and 
sprightly manner of the writer. 


“I have come to this charming place, 
(Sedecui,) at last, to spend the week. 
This morning we rose early and went in 
a boat to the opposite side of the city, 
beyond the barracks; where we found 
the horses and donkeys waiting for us. 
The donkey driver, Y., said he meant to 
make a good rider of me, but 1 confess I 
had some fear of mounting even the 
meek little fellow, sure footed and good, 
which was allotted me. Y. walked b 
my side, and I gathered courage as 1 
went. The country is beautiful, so wild 
are the mountains, so lovely are the 


plains. There isa picturesque air over 
every thing. We passed many loaded 
camels. Sometimes we were riding 


along green hedges, sometimes on the 
edge of high hills and looking off on 
plains, over which olives and cypresses 
and vineyards are scattered. The grass 
is as green, and the flowers as blooming 
and fresh, and the sun as warm, as in 
New England in the month of May. 
The people are plowing and planting 
and arranging their vineyards. We reach- 
ed Sedecui about twelve o'clock. 

“We rested and then went at two 
o'clock to walk among the mountains. I 
wish you could have seen our brothers. 
I laughed till I was tired at their curious 
hunting gear. The very gipseys them- 
selves could not have looked more ro- 
mantic, and their hands and faces quite 
belied the rest of their appearance. I 
can not tell you as fully about Sedecui 
as I wish, but it is very beautiful. The 
houses are all near pe other with very 
pleasant large gardens all around.” 

“ March 6th. This morning H. took 
me into the large old house and garden 
where he and his brothers played when 
they were children. O, mamma, it is a 
place to dream of the past in. The old 
trees, now covered with ivy, could tell 
many a tale of those who have played 
beneath their shade, and grown old and 
passed away. We passed an the walks 
and talked of other days, and thought of 
the generations who have lived in these 
spots. Every thing was moss grown and 
ivy covered.” —pp. 268, 269. 

“It had been previously arranged that 
we should form a party to the Tchiflick* 
on Wednesday, and so between four and 
five o’clock we were up, and our donkeys 
and donkey drivers were won with 
the mules for our baggage. Ba 
does not mean trunks, Ee, pecti-eadaios, 
beds, bedding, &c. We took coffee and 








* Landed estate belonging to two of the 
six brothers of Mr. V. L. 
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were on our way before six o'clock. 
But I must describe. Did you ever see 
a donkey in America? [neverdid. But 
imagine a little animal something like a 
mule, only with a meeker and more silly 
face, so low in stature that when a tall 
person like father rides him, the feet al- 
most touch the ground; and it is a sight 
worthy the brush of Hogarth. I have 
had so many donkey frolics that I have 
almost ceased laughing at donkey parties. 
Gentlemen generally ride horses, but at 
this season the horses are put to grass. 
Ladies look tolerably well upon these 
animals, but a gentleman looks strangely 
out of place. 

“ Our party consisted of H. and three 
of his brothers, all in hunting dresses, 
some with guns, some with pistols, and 
all together making quite a picturesque 
appearance, particularly as a hunting horn 
was slung over E.'s shoulder. C. alone 
bestrode a horse, and he rode behind to 
keep the loiterers with the party. Our 
two cousins, Emily and Helen, rode on 
eountry saddles, and a Greek donkey 
driver walked by their side. It is useless 
attempting any such persuasion as influ- 
ences other animals ; donkeys listen only 
to the voice and stick of their driver. L. 
and I wore broad straw hats which served 
in place of parasols, and which are con- 
venient in riding. We all tip'd, tip'd 
along, waking up the villagers with our 
merry horn, and they came flocking to 
their gates, half dressed and half asleep. 

“We do not mect houses scattered 
here and there as in America, but ride 
along narrow paths, such as you would 
eall by-roads, with low trees or brush 
wood on either side, and sometimes be- 
tween hedges which are so high above 
the road, and covered by creeping vines, 
that they half arch over the way. There 
are now and then, groves of olives, and 
many detached trees, such as the almond, 
(like our peach,) the willow, the pine, 
the platanus, wild pear, &c., and an end- 
less variety of low shrubs and thorn trees ; 
but you would miss as I do, the tall thick 
forests of our land. You would ook in 
vain for a rail fence, or a little farm 
house rising among the trees. If you saw 
any red roofs, there would be a red tiled 
village with a mosque and cypress trees 
elustering together. About an hour after 
starting we reached a caffeney at the end 
of a miserable village all in ruins, and 
dismounting we sat upon the stones by 
the well and took coffee. Then we en- 
tered upon a long, long plain, at the other 
end of which, just at the base of the 
mountains, the little cottages of the Tchi- 
flick lie. We saw their red roofs fora 
long time before reaching them, as they 
stand upon ground somewhat elevated. 
Now and then a few black tents of the 
wandering Turkomans appeared, far to 
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the right and left of our road, and camels 


which they had turned out to 
would lift their strange faces occasionally 
as we passed. The Tehiflick is the great 
hobby of our family, for besides being 
full of the most majestic scenery, it isa 
farm in which American and European 
improvements in agriculture are bei 
made. Every improvement is so intimate. 
ly connected with the missionary enter- 
prise, that the Tchrflick can not but in- 
terest the friends of missions. Already 
the American plough is introduced, and 
they hope before long to establish a car- 
riage road between Sedecui and the Tchi- 
flick. It is a large estate, being six miles 
one way, and three the other, and it isa 
most charming spot. There is an im- 
mense garden of fruit trees and vegeta- 
bles; and the forest trees there are larger 
than any where else. Indeed, am 
those beautiful mountain trees which 
shaded the gorge, I did not feel the want 
of the trees of America.’’—pp. 291-293. 


Following her to Consiantinople, 
where we are told that they “have 
both come fully determined to be as 
happy and to do as much good as is 
in their power,” we have followed 
her almost as far as we can, for she 
stands on the verge of translation to 
* that better country”—that “ home 
eternal in the heavens.” A few 
months more, full of cheerful activ- 
ity in preparation to live among a 
strange people, and to overcome the 
first difficulties of their language, 
and she has finished her course on 
earth. ‘This was indeed a sudden 
and unexpected termination of her 
hopes and plans, and of those of the 
friends, who, in yielding her up to 
the missionary work, felt that they 
had laid their choicest treasure up- 
on God’s altar. 

A few passages from some of her 
latest letters, will show her fervency 
of affection for her distant friends, 
and her ripeness of preparation for 
the change before her. 

“Your ardently expected letter from 
Trieste, reached us on the third of this 
month, and it did make me very sad. 
Dear father, will not Christ be your com- 
forter? Willnot He be more to you than 
any thing else? Will He not comfort us 
all in this separation, and give us the joy of 
knowing that it is all for His glory.” * * * 

“The day we left Smyrna, we did feel 
sad; but we had a fine voyage, and en- 
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j the glorious view exceedingly. 
‘And now H. and I are separated from 
both our homes, and from the dear friends 
and companions of our early years; but 
God is with us, and he will be our Father, 
and will be the Father of all our dear 
circle. We have appointed separate 
evenings to pray for our frieads—Monday 
for missions, and our missionary friends 
—Tuesday, for our Smyrna friends—- 
Wednesday, for our American friends, 
and Thursday evening for our American 
relatives—you, and dear mamma, E. and 
aunt M.'s family—Friday is for our own 
work. We have Thursday for you, be- 
cause itis the evening of your lecture. 
These are our stated times; but besides 
these, do not our hearts daily and con- 
tinually ascend to God for you? It isa 
t comfort to me that I remember with 
such minute distinctness, every thing 
about my home. There is a freshness 
about every thing in the past, a vivid- 
ness at times overwhelming. [ can call 
up day after day, hour afier hour, with 
| its attending events, conversations, 
looks and emotions. Almost every time I 
lie down, some scene in Hartford rises to 
memory—either the chaise is just ready, 
and I ride down by the South church 
with you; or | am sitting with my dear 
mother in her own room, talking of the 
future, which is now present. Often, 
often, when you will think of me as 
being interested in some scene in my new 
home, if you could see our spirit, you 
would find that both H. and I had come 
to visit you.” — pp. 302, 303. 

“For some weeks my health has been 
very feeble, and the world has grown 
very dim, and I bless God who bas in 
merey afflicted me, so that I might look 
up to that better world, which should oc- 
cupy our chief attention. Dear 8., this 
world is not to be our home. Let us re- 
joice in this. A few days of care will 
soon pass, and then we, and those we 
love, will begin a blessed existence in the 
presence of our Saviour, who will make 
all our hearts happy through all eternity. 
But how little we think of heaven, and 
how we start at the thought of dying. 
Yes, dying is a solemn thing. I shrink 
whea I think of the hour of death. But 

I say, ‘ will Jesus leave those who 
put their trust in him?’ Oh, no, we may 
safely confide in him, and he will take 
away all fear of death, and he will put 
such sweet thoughts of beaven into our 
minds, and of the lovely company of re- 

med ones who are gathered there, 
that we shall no longer look upon this 
life'as desirable, but shall joyfully meet 
th as a messenger sent to carry us to 
our beautiful, our glorious home. | think 
our views of heaven will depend very 
much upon the manner in which we view 
fle is the chief attraction in 
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heaven, and he must have our highest 
love, if we would hope to have heaven 
attractive. Lf we meditate much upon the 
perfect character of our Almighty Sav- 
ior, we shall see how adapted he is to 
satisfy our hearts. Yes, dear S., he can 
satisfy as no other being can ; and I trust 
you have long ere this found it out. But 
if you are troubled at finding that Christ 
is not all to you that you wish him to be, 
though you do sincerely put your trust in 
him ; the best way to remedy this is to 
think very much of him, to strive to have 
your thoughts go up often to him, and 
also to pray earnestly that he will show 
you how lovely he is. Christ has sources 
of comfort and happiness in himself, 
which he is ready to impart to us, and of 
which we now little dream. Our minds 
are too dark to see his loveliness. Oh, 
when will these clouds be rolled away ? 
Dear S., let us no longer think of bim as 
a being far away, but as a kind and faith- 
ful friend, who loves us with so tender a 
love, that he longs to draw us to his 
bosom, and make us forever happy. But 
you may think, dear S., that i intend 
writing a sermon instead of a letter, and 
I will tell you frankly, that these thoughts 
have duel so much in my mind of late, 
that I could not refrain from writing 
them.”’—pp. 325, 326. 

Mrs. Van Lennep died at Con- 
stantinople, September 27, 1844, in 
the twenty-third year of her age, 
only one year and twenty-three days 
from her marriage-day, and before 
she had fully entered upon the life 
to which she had consecrated her- 
self. Of her it has been as truly as 
beautifully said : 

‘Thy labor in the vineyard closed, 

Long ere the noon-tide sun, 
The dew still glistened on the leaves, 
When thy short task was done.” 

And yet this life, “so little in it- 
self,” may be found to have an “* im- 
portance in its consequences””* hardly 
anticipated at first by those who, 
overwhelmed by this sudden and 
mysterious providence, were ready 
to exclaim, “*’‘To what purpose is 
this waste?” Her day of influence 
will extend beyond the noon or the 
even-tide of an ordinary life of la- 
bor. “ Sweet Mary Hawes,” (as 
she is named by one who never saw 
her, and whose knowledge of her is 





* Page 254. 
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all derived from the volume we 
have been reviewing,) shall long 
live in these pages,* embalmed in 
unfading youth, to win and to guide 
many to Him, at whose feet she sat 
and learned to ‘‘ choose the better 
part.” Her pleasant voice will be 
heard in our homes, assuring our 
daughters that “there is no sphere 
of usefulness more pleasant than 
theirs ;” bidding them believe that 
“it is a comfort to take the weight 
of family duties from a mother, to 
soothe and cheer a wearied father, 
and a delight to aid a young brother 
in his evening lesson, and to watch 
his unfolding mind.”t They shall 
catch her alacrity and cheerful in- 
dustry, and her “ facility in saving 
the fragments of time,f and ma- 
king them tell in something tangi- 
ble” accomplished in them. They 
shall be admonished not to waste 
feeling in discontented and romantic 
dreaming, or in sighing for oppor- 
tunities of doing good on a great 
scale, till they have filled up as tho- 
roughly and faithfully as she did, 
the smaller openings for usefulness 
near at hand. 

She shall lead them by the hand 
to the Sabbath school teacher’s hum- 
ble seat, on the tract distributor’s 
patient circuit, or on errands of 


mercy into the homes of sickness, 


and destitution,—into the busy sew- 
ing-circle, or the little group gath- 
ered for social prayer. It is well 
too that they should have such a 
guide, for the offense of the cross 
has not yet ceased, and the exam- 
ple of an accomplished and highly 
educated young female will not fail 
of its influence upon others of the 
same class, who wish to be Chris- 
tians, and yet are so much afraid of 





* A second edition of the work, issued 
since the above was prepared, is indica- 
tive of the hold it has on the public. 
The references in this article are all to 
the first edition. 

t Page 51. t Ibid. 
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every thing that may seem to bor. 
der on religious cant, as to shrink 
back from the prayer-meeting, and 
from active personal efforts for the 
salvation of others. Her cheerfyl 
piety shall persuade us that “ it is 
indeed the simplest, the easiest, the 
most blessed thing in the world, to 
give up the heart to the control o 
God, and, by daily looking to him 
for strength to conquer our corrupt 
inclinations, fo grow in every thi 
that will make us like him.”* Her 
bright smile is worth volumes to 
prove that ‘“* Jesus can indeed sat. 
isfy the heart,”’+ and that if the ex. 
perience of most of us has taught 
us to believe, that there is far more 
of conflict than of victory in the 
Christian warfare,—more shadow 
than sunshine resting upon the path 
of our pilgrimage, most of the fault 
lies in our own wayward choice. 
The child-like simplicity and serene 
faith of this young disciple, shall 
often rise to rebuke our anxious 
fears, and charm away our disqui- 
etudes with the whisper—* that 
sweet word Trust tells all.” Her 
early consecration of her all to the 
great work of advancing the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, shall rouse us 
who have less left of life to surren- 
der, to redouble our efforts in spread- 
ing like “love and joy and peace” 
over the earth, lest when it shall be 
said of her, “She hath done what 
she could,” it should also be added, 
** She hath done more than they all.” 
There has been no waste here,— 
no sacrifice, but that by which, in 
oriental alchymy, the bloom and 
beauty of the flower of a day is 
transmuted into the imperishable 
odor, and its fragrance concentra- 
ted, in order that it may be again 
diffused abroad to rejoice a thousand 
hearts. If any ask again, “To 
what purpose was this waste ?”—we 
answer, * The Lord had need of it.” 


————— 


* Page 101. t Page 322. 
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PROPOSED ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN WEST 
VIRGINIA.* 


Tus pamphlet of forty pages is 
from the pen of the Rev. Henry 
Ruffner, D.D., President of Wash- 
ington College, Lexington, Va. The 
substance of the argument was first 
delivered in debate in “the Frank- 
lin Society,” connected, as we sup- 
pose, with the College under the 
presidency of the author, who was 
afterwards induced by the urgent 
solicitation of a number of gentle- 
men, to throw it into its present 
shape for general circulation. It is 
an argument, as the title page shows, 
in favor of the abolition of slavery 
in West Virginia, not immediate, 
but gradual—not affecting the con- 
dition of the present slave popula- 
tion, but only of their posterity born 
afier a certain date—not therefore 
an act of fealty to justice, involving 
a pecuniary sacrifice, but saving 
‘the rights and interests of slave- 
holders.’ 

This proposition, coming from a 
highly influential source—the more 
influential in the circumstances from 
the fact that the author is himself a 
slaveholder, sustained, as it is, by 
the most irrefutable proofs of the 
injurious influence of slavery upon 
that part of the “Old Dominion,” 
isa token of good things to come, 
in which we devoutly rejoice. It 
can not but arouse the citizens of 
Western Virginia, long irritated by 
the selfish policy of the East, toa 
resistless effort to throw off the in- 
cumbrance of slavery. 

Dr. Ruffner opens his address by 
expressing his strong conviction, that 
a successful issue to the struggle 





_* Address to the People of West Vir- 
ginia; shewing that slavery is injurious 
to the public welfare, and that it may be 

dually abolished, without detriment to 

@ rights and interests of slaveholders. 
By a Slaveholder of West Virginia. Lex- 
ington: Printed by R.C. Noel. 1847. 


between East and West Virginia on 
the subject of representation, de- 
pends on connecting with it the 
abolition of slavery. He says to 
his fellow citizens : 


“You claim the white basis of repre- 
sentation, on the republican principle that 
the majority shall rule. You deny that 
slaves, who constitute no part of the 
political body, shall add political weight 
to their masters, either as individual vo- 
ters or as a mass of citizens. But the 
slaveholding interest, which is supreme 
in the East, is also powerful in some parts 
of the West. Let this be considered as 
a perpetual and a growing interest in our 
part of the state, and it may throw so 
much weight on the side of the eastern 
principle of representation, when the 
hour of decision comes, as to produce a 
compromise, and to secure to the East a 
part at least of what she claims on the 

round of her vast slave property. But 
Tet all the West, on due consideration, 
conclude that slavery is a pernicious in- 
stitution, and must be gradually remov- 
ed; then, united in our views on all the 
great interests of our West Virginia, we 
shall meet the approaching crisis with in- 
flexible resoluuon; and West Virginia 
can and must succeed in her approaching 
struggle for her rights and her prosperity. 

«The more you consider the subject, 
the more you will be convinced that both 
these questions—the white basis and 
slavery—are of vital importance, and so 
intimately connected, that to insure suc- 
cess in either, we must unite them in our 
discussions both among ourselves and 
with East Virginia. On both should our 
views and our policy be firmly settled, 
when the crisis of 1850 shall arrive.”"— 
pp- 9, 6. 

The crisis of 1850, is the taking 
of the next census, when it will ap- 
pear whether the political power of 
the state will for the first time be 
transferred from the east to the west 
side of the Blue Ridge. Already 
the West has a majority of the 
white population, and we infer from 
the confidence with which Dr. Ruff- 
ner speaks, that in 1850 it will prob- 
ably have a majority over the East, 
notwithstanding the inequality of 
representation, unless prevented by 
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its own slave interest. This inter- 
est is constantly growing, and un- 
less it shall be arrested by measures 
which look to free labor as the per- 
manent policy of the future, it is to 
be feared that it will give a prepon- 
derance to the East, in the approach- 
ing conflict respecting the basis of 
representation. Dr. Ruffner makes 
use of this fact, to rouse his fellow 
citizens to immediate action, re- 
minding them how incalculably 
West Virginia has suffered from her 
weakness in the Legislature. He 
refers to two facts, out of many 
which he says might be mentioned, 
‘to confirm them in the purpose to 
adhere inflexibly to their just claim 
of representation on the white ba- 
sis, without compromise.’ [lis state- 
ment of these facts we give at length 
in the following extract : 


“Fifty years ago, when the country 
beyond the Ohio began to be opened for 
settlement, Virginia had already been for 
years in full and undisputed possession of 

er extensive territory on this side. The 
country between the Alleghany and the 
Ohio, containing eighteen millions of 
acres, much of it excellent soil, and 
abounding in mineral wealth, was an al- 
most unbroken wilderness, and almost in- 
accessible to emigrants, for want of roads 
through the mountains. The feeble and 
detached settlements applied, and for 
thirty years continued to apply, almost in 
vain, for legislative aid to open wagon 
roads from the eastern settlements into 
their valleys. Let the Acts of Assembly 
for these thirty years of our infancy in 
West Virginia, be examined, and they 
will show how little, how very little, our 
eastern mother was willing to do to pro- 
mote the growth of her nurseling in the 
mountains. A few thousand dollars out 
of her rich treasury—very few indeed— 
and now and then some arrearages of 
taxes due from the poor settlers in the 
wilderness, was all that the government 
could be prevailed on to advance, for the 
purpose of opening this extensive territo- 
ry for settlement, and to accommodate its 
secluded inhabitants. 

“ Now can any man doubt, that if the 
Legislature had, in the prosperous days 
of East Virginia, from 1794 to 1824, ap- 
propriated only ten or twelve thousand 
dollars a oa to make good wagon roads 
through the mountain districts, that West 
Virginia would have increased in popula- 
tion and wealth far more than she did, or 
could do without roads? May we not af- 
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firm, that if East Virginia had pursued 
that just and enlightened policy, West 
Virginia would, twenty years ago, have 
been more populous than she was b 
100,000 souls, and more wealthy in a stil 
greater proportion? No man who has 
seen the effect of some lately-constructed 
roads, in promoting population and wealth 
can doubtit. And what shows more con- 
clusively the blindness or illiberality of 
this Eastern policy towards the West, is, 
that the public treasury would have been 
remunerated, four fold at least, by the ad- 
ditional revenue which this early outlay 
for roads—had it been made—would have 
ann from the tax payers of West 

‘irginia. Here we have one notable in- 
stance of what West Virginia has suffered 
from her dependence on an eastern Leg- 
islature. Though her growth in spite of 
eastern neglect, has enabled her of late 
years to get some valuable improvements 
made, she is still dependent for every 
boon of this kind, upon the will of those 
eastern people who are now a minority of 
the commonwealth. 

**'The other instance to which we in- 
tended to refer, is of still greater impor- 
tance than the former. Many of you re- 
member that in 1832, when a negro in- 
surrection in Southampton county had 
filled nearly all Virginia with alarm, and 
made every white man think of the evils 
of slavery, a resolution was introduced 
into the Legislature, to adopt a system of 
gradual emancipation, by which the state 
might, in the course of fifty years, get 
rid of the evils of slavery. 

‘* Whatever may be thought of sucha 
measure in reference to East Virginia, 
where the slaves are more numerous than 
the whites; there can be no rational 
doubt that in West Virginia, the measure, 
had it been carried fifteen years ago, 
would by this time have wrought a most 
happy change in the condition and pros- 
pects of the country : and so the people 
of West Virginia then thought, for they 
were generally and warmly in favor of it, 
and zealously advocated it through their 
able and patriotic delegates. But in spite 
of their efforts, it was rejected by the all 
powerful eastern majority, though sever- 
al eastern delegates joined the West in 
its suppot:. 

“ We do not censure our eastern breth- 
ren for opposing this measure so far as 
their part of the siate is concerned. But 
still, we of West Virginia must deem 
ourselves not only unfortunate, but ag- 
grieved, when an eastern majority in the 
legislature debars us from obtaining meas- 
ures conducive to our welfare, because 
these same measures may not suit the 
policy of East Virginia.”—pp. 6, 7. 


Instead of proposing a division of 
the state, and the erection of West 
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Virginia into an independent state, 
a measure which has for a long time 
been contemplated, Dr. Ruffoer sim- 

y asks for the enactment of a law, 
if West Virginia shall call for it, 
“to remove slavery from her side 
of the Blue Ridge.” 


“Heretofore,” he says, “no such 
scheme for West Virginia only has been 
d among us; and no state has 
Polished slavery in one part of her ter- 
ritory and retained it another. For this 
reason some persons may at first thought 
consider such a scheme as unfeasible. A 
state composed partly of free, and partial- 
ly of slaveholding territory, may seem 
to present a political incongruity, and to 
be incapable of conducting its public af- 
fairs harmoviously. ‘l'o relieve the minds 
of those who may feel apprehensions of 
this sort, we offer the following sugges- 
tions. 

“]. Free states and slavcholding states 
have, during fifiy-eight years, lived 

aceably and prosperously under one 

ederal government. Sectional jealous- 
jes and occasional jars have occurred, but 
without evi? consequence. 

“2. Nothing in the nature of the case 
need create difficulty, except the framing 
of laws that may affect the rights and in- 
terests of slaveholders. But an amend- 
ment of the constitution could vasily 
provide for the security of slaveholders 
in East Virginia against all unjust legisla- 
tion, arising from the power or the anti- 
slavery principles of the West. 

*3. After such an emancipation law 
as we propose, should be passed for West 
Virginia, no immediate change would 
take place in the institution of slavery 
among us; except that masters would 
probably choose to emancipate or remove 
from the state, a larger number of slaves 
than heretofore. As only the next gen- 
eration of negroes would be entitled to 
emancipation, the law would not be- 
gin its practical operation for twenty-one 
years at least, and then it would operate 
oma for thirty or forty years longer, 

slavery would be extinguished in 
West Virginia. So that for many years 
the actual slave interest among us would 
not be greatly diminished. 

“4. There is and long has been, in 
different parts of Virginia, every degree 
of difference, from the least to the great- 
est, between the slaveholding and the 
non-slaveholding interests of the people. 
In some parts, the slaves are two or three 
times as numerous as the whites, and the 
tlaveholding interest overrules and ab- 
sorbs every thing. In other parts, not one 
man in a hundred owns a slave, and the 
slaveholding interest is virtually nothing. 

West Virginia at large, the slaves 


being only one-eighth of the population, 
and the slaveholding population Jess than 
one-eighth of the whites, the free mter- 
est predominates nearly as much as the 
slave interest predominates in East Vir- 
ginia: so that we have in practical ope- 
ration, if not in perfection, that political 
incongruity of slave interest and free in- 
terest, which is feared as a consequence 
of the measure that we propose. 

5. By allowing West Virginia her 
just share of representation, and if she 
call for it, a law for the removal of slave- 
ry, East Virginia will do more to har- 
monize the feelings of the state, than she 
ever has done, or can do by a continued 
refusal. West Virginia being then se- 
cured in her essential rights and inter- 
ests, will not desire a separation, nor be 
disposed to disturb the harmony of the 
commonwealth. So far from aiding the 
designs of the abolitionists, either in Con- 
gress or in our legislature, both her feel- 
ings and her interests will make her 
more than ever hostile to that pernicious 
sect. 

“6. If East Virginia apprehend, that 
the delegates from the free counties 
would often speak more freely about 
slavery matters, than she would like to 
hear in her central city of Richmond; 
let her agree to remove the seat of gov- 
ernment to Staunton, near the center of 
our territory and of our white population, 
and she will be free from all annoyance 
of this sort. West Virginia would then 
appear no more like a remote province of 
East Virginia, and be no longer subject to 
the disadvantage of having all measures 
affecting her interest, acted upon by a 
legislature deliberating in the heart of 
East Virginia, and exposed to the power- 
ful influence of a city and a people, 
whose bland manners and engaging hos- 
ne pen are enough to turn both the 
vearts and the heads of us rough moun- 
taineers, whether we be legislators or 
not.’’—pp. 10, 11. 


The remainder of the address is 
devoted mainly to the “facts and 
arguments which prove the expedi- 
ency of abolishing slavery in West 
Virginia, by a gradual process, that 
shall not cause any inconvenience 
either to society in general or to 
slaveholders in particular.” The 
outlines of this scheme, with the au- 
thor’s explanations, are thus given 


on pages 38-40. 


“. Let the farther importation of slaves 
into West Virginia be prehibited by law. 

“The expediency of this measure is 
obvious. 

«2. Let the exportation of slaves be free- 
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ly permitted, as heretofore ; but with this 
restriction, that children of slaves, born 
after a certain day, shall not be exported 
at all after they are five years old, nor 
those under that age, unless the slaves of 
the same negro family be exported with 
them. 

“When the emancipation of the after- 
born children of slaves shall be decreed, 
many slaves will be exported, from vari- 
ous motives. The restriction is intended 
to prevent slaveholders from defeating 
the benevolent intentions of the law, by 
selling into slavery those entitied to free- 
dom, and old enough to appreciate the 
privilege designed for them. Young 
children are allowed to be taken away 
with their parents and older brothers and 
sisters, but not to be sold off separately to 
evade the law. 

“3. Let the existing generation of slaves 
remain in their present condition, but let 
their offspring, born after a certain day, 
be emancipated at an age not exeeeding 
twenty-five years. 

“ By this measure slavery will be slow- 
ly but surely abolished, without detri- 
ment or inconvenience to slaveholders. * * 

“If any man among us have many 
slaves and little or no land, he can easily 
— by the law as well as others; let 

aim sell negroes and buy land. 

“Will any man argue, that the rights 
of slaveholders will be violated, because 
those rights extend to the offspring of 
their slaves ? 

* Now the slaveholder’s right of prop- 
erty extends to the offspring of his slaves, 
so far as this, that when the offspring 
comes into existence, the law at present 
allows him to claim it as his. But when 
the law of the land shall in this particu- 
lar be changed, his right is at an end ; for 
it is founded solely on human law. By 
nature all men are free and equal; and 
human laws can suspend this law of na- 
ture, only so long asthe public welfare 
requires it; that is, so long as more evil 
than good would result from emancipa- 
tion. When the law of slavery is chang- 
ed for the public good, all that the slave- 
holder can claim, is that in some way, he 
shall be compensated for the property ac- 
quired by sanction of law, and taken 
away by a change of the law. By our 
scheme nothing is absolutely taken from 
the slaveholder. It gives him an option, 
to remove without loss a nuisance which 
he holds in the country, or to submit, 
with a very small loss of value, to anoth- 
er mode of abating that nuisance. We 
say that the people have a right to remove 
this pest; and that our scheme gives 
slaveholders double compensation for 
what they will suffer by the measure. 
We have no doubt that before ten years, 
nearly every slaveholder would acknowl- 
edge himeelf doubly compensated. 


‘*4. Let masters be required to have the 
heirs of emancipation taught readi 
writing and arithmetic: and let churches 
and benevolent people attend to their reli. 
gious instruction —Thus an improved 
class of free negroes would be raised up. 
No objection could be made to their liter. 
ary education, after emancipation was de- 
creed. 

“5. Let the emancipated be colonized — 
This would be best for all parties. Sy 
posing that by exportation, our slaye 
eens ys should in twenty-two years be 
reduced to 40,000. Then about 1000 
would go out free the first year, anda 
gradually smaller number leak successive 
year. The 1000 could furnish their own 
outfit, by laboring a year or two as hire- 
lings: and their transportation to Liberia 
would cost the people of West Virginia 
25,000 dollars: which, as population 
would by that time have probably reach- 
ed a million, would be an average contri- 
bution of two and a half cents a head. 
This would be less and less every year. 
—So easy would it be to remove the 
bugaboo of a free-negro population, so 
often heid up to deter us Sams emancipa- 
tion. Easy would it be, though our caleu- 
lations were not fully realized. 

“Finally, in order to hasten the ex- 
tinction of slavery, where the people de- 
sired it, in counties containing few 
slaves: the law might authorize the people 
of any county, by some very large majori- 
ty, or My consent of a majority of the 
slaveholders, to decree the removal or 
emancipation of all the slaves of the coun- 
ty, within a certain term of years, seven, 
ten or fifteen, according to the number 
of slaves. 

* This as an auxiliary measure, would 
be safe and salutary ; because the only 
question then in a county, would be the 
question of time, which would not be 
very exciting. But it would be inexpe- 
dient as the chief or only measure ; for 
then the people of the same county, or 
of neighboring counties, might be kept 
embroiled on the subject for years, and 
the influence of East Virginia, operating 
on counties here and there, might defeat 
the whole measure, by a repeal of the 
law. Let us move as a body first, and 
determine the main point. Then the 
counties might decide the minor point 
for themselves. Let West Virginia deter- 
mine to be free on a general principle, 
Then let the counties, if they will, mod- 
ify this principle, fur more speedy relief.” 


—pp. 38-40. 


We shall refer to this scheme, 
with some remarks on several of 
the most important points, before 
we close. The reader’s attention is 
first invited to a synopsis of the 
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“facts and arguments,” by which 
Dr. R. demonstrates the expediency 
of abolishing slavery in West Vir- 
inia, Waiving all theoretical or 
abstract arguments, and all refer- 
ence to past ages, he grounds his 
conclusions upon facts furnished by 
the history of our own age and 
country. 


“No where,” says he, “ since time be- 

n, have the two systems of slave labor 
and free labor, been subjected to so fair 
and so decisive a trial of their effects on 
public prosperity, as in these United 
States. Here the two systems have 
worked side by side for ages, under such 

ual circumstances both political and 
p ysical, and with such ample time and 
opportunity for each to work out its prop- 
et effects,—that all must admit the exper- 
iment to be now complete, and the result 
decisive. No man of common sense, who 
has observed this result, can doubt fora 
moment, that the system of free labor 
promotes the growth and prosperity of 
slates, ina much higher degree than the 
system of slave labor. In the first set- 
tlement of a country, when labor is searce 
and dear, slavery may give a temporary 
impulse to improvement: but even this 
is not the case, except in warm climates, 
and where free men are scarce and either 
sickly or lazy: and when we have said 
this, we have said all that experience in 
the United States warrants us to say, in 
favor of the policy of employing slave 
labor. 

“ft is the common remark of all who 
have traveled through the United States, 
that the free states and the slave states, 
exhibit a striking contrast in their appear- 
ance. In the older free states are seen 
all the tokens of prosperity :—a dense 
and increasing population ;—thriving vil- 
lages, towns and cities ;—a neat and pro- 
ductive agriculture, growing manufactures 
and active commerce. 

“Tn the older parts of the slave states, 
—with a few local exceptions,—are seen, 
on the contrary, too evident signs of stag- 
nation or of positive decay,—a sparse 
population, —a slovenly cultivation spread 
over vast fields, that are wearing out, 
among others already worn out and deso- 
late ;—villages and ‘towns, ‘few and far 
between,’ rarely growing, often decaying, 
sometimes mere remnants of what they 
were, sometimes deserted ruins, haunted 
only by owls;—generally no manufae- 
tures, nor even trades, except the indis- 
pensable few ;—commerce and naviga- 
tion abandoned, as far as possible, to the 

le of the free states;—and general- 
¥, instead of the stir and bustle of indus- 
ty, adull and dreamy stillness, broken, 
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if broken at all, only by the wordy brawl 
of politics. 

** But we depend not on general state- 
ments of this sort, however unquestiona- 
ble their truth may be. We shall pre- 
sent you with statistical facts, drawn from 
public documents of the highest authori- 
ty. We shall compare slave states with 
free states, in general and in particular, 
and in so many points of view, that you 
can not mistake in forming your judg- 
ment of their comparative prosperity .’’— 


pp- 11, 12. 


This comparison between the 
prosperity of the free states and that 
of the slave states, is exhibited in 
respect to population, agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, naviga- 
tion, and popular education ;—and 
we need not inform our readers, 
that the comparison exhibits a con- 
trast of the. most marked and con- 
vinecing character. 

In respect to population, he shows 
that the free states have gained 
greatly upon the slave states taken 
as a whole; but he contends that 
the comparison ought to be confined 
to the old states, where only the full 
effects of the two systems have had 
time for development. 


“We will therefore,” he says, “take 
the old free states, and compare them 
with the old slave states of Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Georgia, in which slave 
labor predominates. 

**New England and the middle states 
of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, contained in 1790, 1,968,000 in- 
habitants, and in 1340, 6,760,000; hav- 
ing gained in this —- 243 per cent. 

“ The four old slave states had in 1790, 
a population of 1,473,000; and in 1840, 
of 3,279,000, having gained, in the same 
period, 122 per cent., just about half as 
much in proportion, as the free states. 
They ought to have gained about twice 
as much; for they had at first only seven 
inhabitants to the square mile, when the 
free states not only had upwards of twelve, 
but on the whole much inferior advanta- 
ges of soil and climate. Even cold, bar- 
ren New England, though more than 
twice as thickly peopled, grew in popula- 
tion ata faster rate than these old slave 
states. 

** About half the territory of these old 
slave states is new country, and has com- 
paratively few slaves. On ah the 
increase of population has chiefly taken 
lace. On ihe old slave-labored low- 
hana, a singular phenomenon has appear- 
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ed: there, within the bounds of these 
rapidly growing United States,—yes, 
there, population has been long at a 
stand; yes, over wide regions—especial- 
ly in Virginia—it has declined, and a 
new wilderness is gaining upon the culti- 
vated land! What has done this work 
of desolation? Not war, nor pestilence ; 
not oppression of rulers, civil or ecclesi- 
astical ;—but slarery, a curse more de- 
structive in its effects than any of them. 
It were hard to find, in old king-ridden, 
priest-ridden, overtaxed, Europe, so large 
a country, where within twenty years 
past, such a growing poverty and desola- 
tion have appeared. 

“It is in the last period of ten years, 
from 1830 to 1840, that this consuming 
plague of slavery has shown its worst 
effects in the old southern states. Inclu- 
ding the increase in their newly settled, 
and western counties, they gained in 
population only 74 per cent.; while cold, 
barren, thickly peopled New England, 
gained 15, and the old middle states, 26 
yer cent. East Virginia actually fell off 

»,000 in population; and with the ex- 
ception of Richmond and one or two 
other towns, her population continues to 
decline. Old Virginia was the first to 
sow this land of ours with slavery ; she is 
also the first to reap the full harvest of 
destruction. Her lowland neighbors of 
Maryland and the Carolinas, were not 
far behind at the seeding; nor are they 
far behind at the ingathering of desola- 
tion. Most sorry are we for this fallen 
condition of ‘The Old Dominion,’ and 
of her neighbors: but such being the fact, 
We state it, as an argument and a warning 
to our West Virginia. It demonstrates the 
ruinous effects of slavery upon the coun- 
tries in which the longest and most com- 
plete trial of it has been made.”"—p. 14. 

* But, seriously, fellow citizens, we 
esteem it a sad, a humiliating fact, 
which should penetrate the heart of every 
Virginian, that from the year 1790 to this 
time, Virginia has lost more people by 
emigration, than all the old free states 
together. Up to 1840. when the last 
census was taken, she had lost more by 
nearly 300,000. She has sent—or we 
should rather say, she has driven from 
her soil—at least one-third of all the em- 
igrants, who have gone from the old 
states to the new. More than another 
third have gone from the other old slave 
states. Many of these multitudes, who 
have left the slave states, have shunned 
the regions of slavery, and settled in the 
free countries of the West. These were 
generally industrious and enterprising 
white men, who found by sad experi- 
ence, that a country of slaves was not 
a country for them. It is a truth, a cer- 
tain truth, that slavery drives free labor- 
ers—farmers, mechanics, and all, and 
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some of the best of them too—out of the 
country, and fills their places with negroes, 

“What is it but slavery that makes 
Marylanders, Carolinians, and especially 
old Virginians and new Virginians—fly 
their country at such a rate? Some go 
because they dislike slavery and desire to 
get away from it: others, because they 
have gloomy forebodings of what is to be- 
fall the slave states, and wish to leave their 
families in a country of happier prospects ; 
others, because they can not get profitable 
employment among slaveholders : others, 
industrious and high-spirited working 
men, will not stay in a country where 
slavery degrades the working man: 
others go because they see that their 
country, for some reason, does not pros- 
per, and that other countries, not far off, 
are prospering, and will afford better 
hopes of prosperity to themselves: others, 
a numerous class, who are slaveholders 
and can not live without slaves, finding 
that they can not live longer with ‘them 
on their worn out soils, go to seek better 
lands and more profitable crops, where 
slave labor may yet for a while enable 
them and their children to live. 

* But you know well, fellow citizens, 
that this perpetual drain of our popula- 
tion, does not arise from a failure of nat- 
ural resources for living in Virginia. 
How could it, while so much good soil is 
yeta wilderness, and so much old soil 
could be fertilized; and while such re- 
sources for manufactures and commerce 
lie neglected ? 

‘** Had Virginia retained her natural in- 
crease, or received as many emigrants as 
she sent away, from the year 17% to the 
present time, she would now have had 
three times her actual population; and, 
had all been free men, each laboring vol- 
untarily, and for his own benefit, all 
could have prospered in her wide and 
richly gifted territory. 

“The true cause of this nnexampled 
emigration is, that no branch of industry 
flourishes, or can flourish among us, 80 
long as slavery is established by law, 
and the labor of the country is Gone 
chiefly by men, who can gain nothing by 
assiduity, by skill, or by economy. Ail 
the older slaveholding states have proved 
this by sad experience.’’—pp. 16, 17. 

He next presents a comparative 
view of the agriculture, the manu- 
factures, and the commerce of the 
old free states, and the old slave 
states, especially Virginia. ‘ 

Speaking of the results of agri- 
culture, he says that in New Eng- 
land, the annual product is about 
$180 to the hand, that is, for each 
person employed. In the middle 
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states of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, the average is 
about $270 to the hand. In the old 
slave states, the average is about 
$130 to the hand. ‘Thus it appears 
that the free labor of the middle 
states, produces more than twice as 
much value to the hand, as the slave 
labor of the old slave states. 


“ Agriculture,” he adds, “in the slave 
states may be characterized in general 
by two epithets—eztensive—erhaustive— 
which in all agricultural countries fore- 
bode two things—impoverishment—de- 

ulation. The general system of slave- 

\ding farmers and planters, in all times 
and places, has been, and now is, and 
ever will be, to cultivate much land, bad- 
ly, for present gain—in short, to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. They 
ean not do otherwise with laborers who 
work by compulsion, for the benefit only 
of their masters; and whose sole interest 
in the matter is, to do as little and to con- 
sume as much as possible.” 

“ Agriculture can not flourish among 
as, because slave labor is unproductive, 
and keeps down the population ,—also be- 
cause it prevents the growth of manufac- 
wres, and thereby deprives our farmers 
ef a home market, the most valuable of 
all;—also because it disables the country 
to construct railroads and canals, to facii- 
itate’ trade and travel; and finally, we 
may add, because it destroys the spirit of 
industry and enterprise in the white pop- 
ulation, and thus prevents them from 
doing what is yet in their power to do for 
the improvement of the country. 

“Thus it comes to pass that lower 
Virginia with stores of fertilizing mar! on 
her extensive shores, still goes on to im- 
poverish probably ten times as much land 
as she fertilizes; that the valley, though 
full of limestone and fertile subsoil, is on 
the whole becoming more exhausted by 
a too wide-spread and shallow cultiva- 
tion ;—and that West Virginia in gener- 
al—to mention but one of many particu- 
lars,—still leaves unoccupied the cheap- 
est_and the best sheep-walks in the 
United States, and confines her husband- 
tyto a few old staple products; while 

ew York and Vermont, in their snowy 
climate, gain millions of dollars annually 
by sheep-husbandry. ° 

“In 1840, Vermont had 160 sheep to 
the square mile, and New York, in her 
northern districts, nearly as many: whilst 
Virginia had only 20 10 the square mile, 
—few of them fine-wooled sheep, and 
these few chiefly on her northern border, 
near free Pennsylvania. 

“No doubt sheep could be kept among 
our mountains, at one-third of what they 
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cost in those cold northern countries, 
where they must be stabled and fed dur- 
ing the five snowy months. 

“Suppose that the mountains of Vir- 
ginia were as well stocked with improv- 
ed breeds of sheep as those north coun- 
tries; they would now be pastured by 
six millions of those useful animals; 
whose yearly product of wool and lambs 
would be worth seven or eight millions 
of dollars; and the keeping of them 
would furnish profitable occupation for 
12,000 families of free citizens. Then 
how changed would be the scene! Our 
desolate mountains enlivened with flocks; 
and the thousand now silent nooks and 
dells, vocal with the songs of liberty, 
— The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liber- 
ty !'—Why is it not so in our mountains? 
—They who keep slaves can not keep 
sheep. The occupation requires care ; 
but what do slaves care? Poor wretches! 
what should make them care ? 

‘A few significant facts will conclude 
this sketch of our slave-system of agricul- 
ture. The towns and cities of lower 
Virginia are supplied with a great part of 
their hay, butter, potatoes, and other veg- 
etables, not from the farms of Virginia, 
but from those of the free states. And 
even our great pastoral valley imports 
cheese in large quantities from the 
North.” —pp. 20, 22, 23. 


The following pregnant remarks 
may be taken as a specimen of the 
manner in which he exposes the in- 
feriority of the slave states, in re- 
spect to manufactures : 


‘Tt matters not to our argument, wheth- 
era high tariff or a low tariff be thought 
best for the country. Whatever aid the 
tariff may give to manufactures, it gives 
the same in all parts of the United States. 
Under the protective tariffs formerly en- 
acted, manufactures have grown rapidly 
in the free states; but no tariff has been 
able to push a slaveholding state into this 
important line of industry. Under the 
present revenue tariff, manufactures still 
grow in the North; and the old South, 
as might be expected, exhibits no move- 
ment, except the customary one of emi- 
gration. We hear indeed, once in a 
while, a loud report in Southern news- 
papers, that “ The South is waking up,” 
because some new cotton mill, or other 
manufacturing establishment, has been 
erected in a slave state: a sure sign that 
in the slave states an event of this sort is 
extraordinary. In the free states it is so 
ordinary, as to excite little attention. 

* Even the common mechanical trades 
do not flourish ina slave state. Some 
mechanical operations must, indeed, be 
performed in every civilized country ; 
but the general rule in the South is, to 
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import from abroad every fabricated thing 
that can be carried in ships, such as 
household furniture, boats, boards, laths, 
carts, ploughs, axes and axehelves, be- 
sides innumerable other things, which 
free communities are accustomed to 
make for themselves. What is most won- 
derful, is, that the forests and iron-mines 
of the South supply, in great part, the 
materials out of which these things are 
made. The northern freemen come with 
their ships, carry home the timber and 
pig-iron, work them up, supply their own 
wants with a part, and then sell the rest 
at a good profitin the southern markets.— 
Now, although mechanics, by setting up 
their shops in the South, could save all 
these freights and profits; yet so it is, 
that northern mechanics will not settle in 
the South, and the southerv mechanics are 
undersold by their northern competitors. 

“Now connect with these wonderful 
facts another fact, and the mystery is 
solved. The number of mechanics in 
different parts of the South, is in the in- 
verse ratio of the number of slaves: or in 
other words, where the slaves form the 
largest proportion of the inhabitants, there 
the mechanics and manufacturers form 
the least. In those parts only where the 
slaves are comparatively few, are many 
mechanics and artificers to be found; but 
even in these parts they do not flourish, 
as the same useful class of men flourish 
in the free states. Even in our valley of 
Virginia, remote from the sea, many of 
our mechanics can hardly stand against 
northern competition. This can be attribu- 
ted only to slavery, which paralyzes our 
energies, Cisperses our population, and 
keeps us few and poor, in spite of the 
bountiful gifts of nature, with which a 
benign Providence has endowed our 
country. 

** Of all the states in this Union, not one 
has on the whole such various and abun- 
dant resources for manufacturing, as our 
own Virginia, both East and West. Only 
think of her vast forests of timber, her 
mountains of iron, her regions of stone 
coal, her valleys of limestone and marble, 
her fountains of salt, her immense sheep- 
walks for wool, her vicinity to the cotton 
fields, her innumerable waterfalls, her 
bays, harbors and rivers for circulating 
products on every side:—in short every 
material and every convenience necessary 
for manufacturing industry. 

** Above all, think of Richmond, nature’s 
chosen site for the greatest manufacturing 
city in America—her beds of coal and 
iron, just at hand—her incomparable 
water-power—her tide water navigation, 
conducting sea vessels from the foot of her 
falls,—and above them her fine canal to 
the mountains, through which lie the 
shortest routes from the eastern tides to 
the great rivers of the West and the South 


West. Think also that this Richmond in 
old Virginia, ‘the mother of states,’ has 
enjoyed these unparalleled advan 
ever since the United States became a na- 
tion;—and then think again, that this 
same Richmond, the metropolis of all 
Virginia, has fewer manufactures than a 
third rate New England town ;—fewer— 
not than the new city of Lowell, which is 
beyond all comparison,—but fewer than 
the obscure place called Fall River, 
among the barren hills of Massachusetts: 
—and then fellow citizens, what will you 
think,—what must you think—of the cause 
of this strange phenomenon? Or, to en- 
large the scope of the question: What 
must you think has caused Virginians in 
general to neglect their superlative advan- 
tages for manufacturing industry ?—to 
disregard the evident suggestions of na- 
ture, pointing out to them this fruitful 
source of population, wealth and com- 
fort ? 

**Say not that this state of things is 
chargeable to the apathy of Virginians. 
That is nothing to the purpose, for it does 
not go to the bottom of the subject. 
What causes the apathy? That is the 
question. Some imagine that they give a 
good reason when (leaving out the apathy) 
they say, that Virginians are devoted ex- 
clusively to agriculture. But why should 
they be, when their agriculture is failing 
them, and they are flying by tens of thou- 
sands from their worn out fields to distant 
countries? Necessity, we are told by these 
reasoners, drives the New Englanders 
from agriculture in their barren country, 
to trade and manufactures. So it did: 
Necessity drives all mankind to labors 
and shifts for a living. Has necessity, the 
mother of invention, ever driven Vir- 
ginians to trade and manufactures? No; 
but it drives them in multitudes from their 
native country. They can not be driven 
to commerce and manufactures. What is 
the reason of that? If a genial climate 
and a once-fertile soil wedded them to ag- 
riculture, they should have wedded them 
also to their native land. Yet when agri- 
culture fails them at home, rather than 
let mines, and coal beds, and waterfalls, 
and timber-forests, and the finest tide 
rivers and harbors in America, allure 
them to manufactures and commerce, they 
will take their negroes and emigrate a 
thousand miles. This remarkable fact, 
that they will quit their country rather 
than their ruinous system of agriculture, 
proves that their institution of slavery dis- 
qualifies them to pursue any occupation, 
except their same ruinous systein of agri- 
culture. We admit that some few indi- 
viduals should be excepted from this con- 
clusion: but these few being excepted, 
we have given you the conclusion of the 
whole matter; and as Lorenzo Dow used 
to say—you can not deny it.” —pp. 23-25. 
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For the purpose of satisfying the 
most incredulous of the immense 
deficiency of the slave states, in this 
pranch of industry, he gives a com- 
parative view of the iron manufac- 
ture, from the census of 1840, and 
divides the total value of the several 
states by their population, and finds 
the average for each individual. In 
three New England states, the av- 
erage is $45 a head; in New York, 
#9; in New Jersey, $16; in Penn- 
sylvania, $9; in Maryland, $73; 
and in Virginia, $24. And he thinks 
the result of the comparison would 
not be materially different, if the 
calculation were founded on all the 
various kinds of manufacture. 

In respect to commerce and nav- 
igation, he shows by abundant sta- 
tistics, that the slave states are rela- 
tively more deficient in these branch- 
es of industry, than in manufactures. 
This fact he sets in a strong light, 
by showing the surpassing natural 
advantages of Virginia. 

“We may say,” he observes, ‘that ker 
bay and tide-rivers will make one great 
haven, 500 miles long, situated midway 
between the northern and southern ex- 
tremes of our Atlantic coast. Norfolk is 
the natural centre of the foreign and coast- 
ing trade of the United States. It ought 
to have commanded the trade of North 
Carolina, of all the countries upon the 
waters of the Chesapeake, and of half the 
Great West. It ought to have been the 
second, if not the first, commercial city 
in the United States. 

“Norfolk is an ancient borough, and 
once stood in the first rank of American 
seaports. But its trade declined, its popu- 
lation was long at a stand, and nothing 
but the public Navy Yard has kept it up. 
Meanwhile, northern towns have grown 
up to cities, and northern cities to great 
and wealthy emporiums: until our Vir- 
ginia seaport, once their equal, would cut 
a poor figure among their suburbs. * * * 

“This sketch of the natural advantages 
of Norfolk, compared with its condition, 
8 a good index of the commercial history 
of Virginia. In fact the commerce of our 
old slave-eaten commonwealth, has decay- 
ed and dwindled away to a mere pittance 
in the general mass of American trade. 

“The value of her exports, which 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, averaged 
four or five millions of dollars a year, 
shrank by 1842, to 2,820,000 dollars, and 
by 1845, to 2,100,000 dollars. 
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“Her imports from foreign countries, 
were, in the year 1765, valued at upwards 
of 4,000,000 of dollars: in 1791, they had 
sunk to 24 millions; in 1821, they had 
fallen to a little over one million; in 1827, 
they had come down to about half this 
sum ; and in 1843, to the half of this again, 
or about one quarter of a million; and 
here they have stood ever since,—at next 
to nothing. 

“So our great Virginia, with all her 
natural facilities for trade, brings to her 
ports about ene five-hundredth part of the 
goods, wares and merchandize, imported 
into the United States. * * * 

*“As to ship building, Virginia, that 
ought, with her eminent advantages for 
the business, to build as many ships as 
any state in the Union, does less at it than 
the least of those free states. All that 
she builds in a year on her long forest-girt 
shores, would carry only eight or nine 
hundred tons—that is, about as much as 
one good packet ship at the North. Maine 
and Massachusetts build thirty-five times 
as much; little Rhode Island builds twice 
as much; New York twenty times as 
much; Pennsylvania twelve times as 
much; and Maryland seven times as 
much; and what would astonish us, if we 
did not know so many like facts, is, that 
much of the ship timber used in the 
North, is actually carried in ships from our 
southern forests, where it might rot be- 
fure southern men would use it for any 
such purpose. We do not blame our 
southern people for abstaining from all em- 
ployments of this kind. What could they 
do? Set their negroes to building ships ? 
Who ever imagined such an absurdity? 
But could they not hire white men to do 
such things? No: for in the first place, 
southern white men have no skill in such 
matters ; and in the second place, northern 
workmen can not be hired in the South, 
without receiving a heavy premium for 
working ina slave state.”"—pp. 27, 28, 29. 


Passing from a view of the in- 
fluence of slavery in depressing in- 
dusiry, Dr. Ruffher shows its in- 
fluence upon popular education to 
be equally disastrous. It appears 
from the census that the number of 
adults who can not read, compared 
with the whole adult population, is, 
in New England, as one to one hun- 
dred and seventy ; in New York, as 
one to fifty-three; in New Jersey, 
as one to fifty-five; in Pennsylva- 
nia, as one to forty-nine; in Mary- 
land, as one to twenty-five; in Vir- 
ginia, as one to five and a half; in 
North Carolina, as one to four and 
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a half; and in South Carolina, as 
one to five and a half. 

The children who attend school 
in New England and New York are 
one to every four and a half white 
persons; in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, one to every nine; in 
Maryland, one to every nineteen ; 
in Virginia one to every twenty-one ; 
and in the Carolinas, one to every 
twenty-seven. 

These facts “show beyond any 
manner of doubt, that slavery ex- 
erts a most pernicious influence on 
the cause of education. This it 
does by keeping the white popula- 
tion thinly scattered and poor, and 
making the poorer part of them 
generally indifferent about the edu- 
cation of their children.” 

Dr. Ruffner lays down three prop- 
ositions by way of appendix to his 
general argument, to show the ne- 
cessity of immediate action, to de- 
liver West Virginia from the grow- 
ing evils of slavery. 

We shall gratify our readers by 
republishing this part of his pam- 
phlet, without abridgment. 


“1. Comparatively few slaves in a 
country, especially one like ours, may do 
it immense injury. 

“This has been already proved; but 
we wish to impress it on your minds. 
We shall, therefore, explain by examples, 
how a few slaves in a country may do its 
citizens more immediate injury, than a 
large number. 

“When a white family own fifty or 
one hundred slaves, they can, so long as 
their land produces well, afford to be in- 
dolent and expensive in their babits; for 
though each slave yield only a small profit, 
yet each member of the family has ten or 
fifteen of these black work-animals to toil 
for his support. It is not until the fields 
grow old, and the crops grow short, and 
the negroes and the overseer take nearly 
all, that the day of ruin can be no longer 
postponed. If the family be not very in- 
dulent and very expensive, this inevitable 
day may not come before the third gene- 
ration. But the ruin of small slaveholders, 
is often accomplished in a single life-time. 

** When a white family own five or ten 
slaves, they can not afford to be indolent 
and expensive in their habits; for one 
black drudge can not support one white 
gentleman or lady. Yet, because they 


are slaveholders, this family will feel some 
aspirations for a life of easy gentility ; and 
because field work and kitchen work are 
negroes’ work, the young gentlemen will 
dislike to go with the negroes in dirt 

field work, and the young ladies will dis. 
like to join the black sluts in any sort of 
household labor.—Such uuthrifty senti- 
ments are the natural consequence of in- 
troducing slaves among the families of a 
country; especially negro slaves, They 
infallibly grow and spread, creating among 
the white families a distaste for all servile 
labor, and a desire to procure slaves who 
may take all drudgery off their hands, 
Thus general industry gives way by de- 
grees to indolent relaxation, false notions 
of dignity and refinement, and a taste for 
fashionable luxuries. Then debts slyly 
accumulate. The result is, that many 
families are compelled by their embarrass. 
ments to sell off and leave the country, 
Many who are unable to buy slaves, leave 
it also, because they feel degraded, and 
can not prosper where slavery exists. 
Citizens of the Valley! Is it not so? Is 
not this the chief reason why your beauti- 
ful country does not prosper like the 
northern valleys. 

2. Slavery naturally tends to increase 
from small beginnings, until the slaves 
out-number the whites, and the country 
is ruined. 

‘“* How this comes to pass, is partly ex- 
plained in the preceding remarks. 

** The tendency of a slave population to 
gain upon the whites, nay be counteraet- 
ed by local causes, permanent or tempora- 
ry. One permanent cause is the vicinity 
of a free state ; a temporary cause occur- 
red ten or twelve years ago, when the 
high price of negroes in the South, caus- 
ed many to be sold out of our valley. 
The tendency is stronger also in a plant- 
ing country, than it is in a farming or 
grazing country; yet so strong is the ten- 
dency itself, that it overcomes this check 
in West Virginia; for with the temporary 
exception just alluded to, the slave popu- 
lation has been steadily gaining on the 
white, in all parts except the vicinity of 
the free states. 

“We have examined the census of 
counties for the last thirty or forty years, 
in Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, 
with the view to discover the law of pop- 
ulation in the northern slave states. The 
following are among the general results. 

“When a county had at first compara- 
tively few slaves, the slave population— 
except near the free borders—gained upon 
the whites, and most rapidly in older parts 
of the country. 

“‘ The population, as a whole, increased 
so long as the slaves were fewer than the 
whites, but more slowly as the numbers 
approached to equality. In our valley, @ 
smaller proportion of slaves had the effect 
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ofa larger one in East Virginia, to retard 
the increase of population. 

“When the slaves became as numer- 
ous as the whites in the Eastern and old- 
er parts of the country, population came 
toastand; when they outnumbered the 
whites, it declined Consequently, the 
slave population has tended to diffuse it- 
self equally over the country, rising more 
rapidly as it was farther below the white 
population, and going down when it had 
risen above thei. 

«Such were the general results. Ex- 
ceptions occurred, but all general rules 
of this nature have their exceptions. 
This is nevertheless the law of popula- 
tion in a slave state. 

“4. The price of cotton will probably 
decline more and more, and consequently 
the value of slares: then also the law of 
slave increase, by which it gains on the 
while population, will operate in West 
Virgima with ruinotis effect, unless pre- 
vented by lave. 

“The price of cotton has regulated the 
price of negroes in Virginia; and so it 
must continue to do; because slave labor 
is unprofitable here, and nothing keeps 
up the price of slaves but their value as 
a marketable commodity in the South. 
Eastern negroes and western cattle are 
alike in this, that, if the market abroad 
go down or be closed,—both sorts of ani- 
mals, the horned and the woolly-headed, 
become a worthless drug at home. The 
fact is, that our eastern brethren must 
send off, on any terms, the increase of 
their slaves, because their impoverished 
country can not sustain even its present 
stock of negroes. We join not the En- 
glish and American abolition cry about 
“slave-breeding,’’ in East Virginia, as if 
itwere a chosen occupation, and there- 
fore a reproachful one. It is no such 
thing, but a case of dire necessity, and 
many a heartache does it cost the good 
people there. But behold in the East the 
dolefal consequences of letting slavery 
grow up to an oppressive and heart-sick- 
ening burden upon a community ! Cast it 
off, West Virginians, whilst yet you have 
the power; for if you let it descend un- 
broken to your children, it will have 
grown to a mountain of misery upon 
their heads. 

“ We have the following reasons to ap- 
prehend, that unless prevented by law, 
the slave population will in a few years 
imcrease rapidly in West Virginia. 

“1. The price of cotton must fall, and 
with it the value of slaves. 

“From fifteen to twenty years ago, 

@ average price of cotton was eleven 
cents a pound; in the last five years be- 
tween seven and eight cents. Had the 
last crop been a full one, the average 
would have been under seven cents. 

Very successive full crop now depresses 
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the price lower and lower; showing that 
the supply is on the whole outrunning 
the demand. It must outrun the demand, 
while the southern slave-market is open 
to northern slaveholders. 

* From 1820 to 1830, the slaves in the 
cotton growing states (south of Tennes- 
see and North Carolina) increased fifty- 
one per cent., and in the next ten years 
they increased fifty-four per cent. In 
1540 the number including those in Tex- 
as was about 1,300,000. ‘The number in- 
creases as fast as ever; for to the natural 
increase of the southern stock, is added 
the increase of the Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina negroes, and half the 
increase of those in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Thus the negro population of the 
cotton states, is going on to double itself 
in a period of sixteen or eighteen years. 

“Now the production of cotton must 
increase at the same rate as the slave 
Ae tee ; for cotton and sugar are the 
only crops in which the slaves can be 
profitably employed ; and the production 
of sugar can not increase faster than that 
of cotton. There will be no stoppage 
for want of good land: Texas has enough 
to produce ten times the quantity of the 
present annual crop. 

*“ But the consumption of cotton can 
not increase at the same rate. The popu- 
lation of the countries that consume our 
cotton, does not double itself in less than 
sixty years: how then can they double 
their consumption in eighteen years, or 
even twice that period? Therefore the 
price of cotton must fall, and the southern 
demand for Virginia negroes must cease. 

“2. Good policy will require the south- 
ern states, ere long, to close their markets 
against northern negroes. ‘The natural 
increase of their present stock of slaves, 
will increase the production of cotton as 
fast as the market will bear. Their short 
crops have always brought them more 
money than their full crops; showing 
that it is their interest to restriet the 
quantity within certain limits. A small 
excess in the quantity causes a ruinous 
fall in the price. Suppose the average 
profit to planters to be now two cents to 
the pound; then a fall of one cent takes 
away half the profit and half the value of 
their slave labor; and a fall of two cents 
would ruin the business. Good reason, 
therefere, had Mr. Bruce to apprehend, 
that the southern slave market might, ere 
long, be closed ; and to urge Virginians to 
hasten the removal of their negroes to the 
south. 

‘¢ But whether it be closed or not, one 
thing is evident,—that the value of slaves 
in the market must decline more and 
more. What then? 

“3. When the southern slave market 
is closed, or when, by the reduced profits 
of slave labor in the South, it becomes 
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glutted ;—then the stream of Virginia ne- 
groes, heretofore pouring down upon the 
South, will be thrown back upon the 
State, and like a river dammed up, must 
spread itself over the whole territory of 
the commonwealth. The head spring in 
East Virginia can not contain itself; it 
must find vent: it will shed its black 
streams through every gap,of the Blue 
Ridge and pour over the Allegany, till it 
is checked by abotitionism on the borders. 
But even abolitionism can not finally stop 
it. Abolitionism itself will tolerate slave- 
ry, when slaveholders grow sick and 
tired of it. 

“In plain terms, fellow citizens, east- 
ern slaveholders will come with their 
multitudes of slaves to settle upon the 
fresh lands of West Virginia. Eastern 
slaves will be sent by thousands for a 
market in West Virginia. Every valley 
will echo with the cry ‘ Negroes! Ne- 
groes for sale! Dog cheap! Dog cheap!’ 
And because they are dog cheap, many 
of our people will buy them. We have 
shown how slavery has prepared the peo- 
ple for this: how a little slavery makes 
way for more, and how the law of slave- 
increase operates to fill up every part of 
the country to the same level with slaves. 

*“ And then fellow citizens, when you 
have suffered your country to be filled 
with negro slaves instead of white free- 
men; when its population shall be as 
motley as Joseph's coat of many colors, 
—as ring-streaked and speckled as father 
Jacob's flock was in Padan Aram ;— 
what will the white basis of representa- 
tion avail you, if you obtain it? Wheth- 
er you obtain it or not, East Virginia will 
have triumphed; or rather slavery will 
have triumphed, and all Virginia will 
have become a land of darkness and of 
the shadow of death. 

“ Then by a forbearance which has no 
merit, and a supineness which has no ex- 
euse, you will have given to your children 
for their inheritance, this lovely land 
blackened with a negro population—the 
offscourings of Eastern Virginia,—the fag- 
end of slavery—the loathsome dregs of 
that cup of abomination, which has al- 
ready sickened to death the eastern half 
of our commonwealth. 

* Delay not then, we beseech you, to 
raise a barrier against this Stygian inun- 
dation,—to stand at the Blue Ridge, and 
with sovereign energy say to this Black 
Sea of misery, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no farther.’ ’—pp. 34-38. 


We can not but regard this Ad- 
dress to the citizens of West Vir- 
ginia as one of the signs of the times, 
a sure prognostic of the near ap- 
proach of the abolition of negro 
slavery inthiscountry. The estab- 
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lishment of several weekly papers 
in the slaveholding states, devoted 
to the cause of emancipation, and 
the frequent discussion of the sub. 
ject in the lyceums of the South, in 
their Legislatures, and in Congress, 
foreshadow, with equal distinctness, 
the speedy overthrow of the “ pecu- 
liar institution,” at least in some of 
the states, and its ultimate extinction 
throughout the land. Discussion js 
fatal to the existence of slavery. It 
melted away before the light of truth 
in Connecticut, New York, New Jer. 
sey, and Pennsylvania; and it will 
no more bear the light in Virginia, or 
in any state, where the character of 
the institution is made a matter of 
serious inquiry. 

This pamphlet is worthy of atten- 
tion not only as a conclusive argu- 
ment in proof of the impolicy of 
slavery, but for the strong terms in 
which the institution is denounced. 
We should have rejected a contribu- 
tion to our pages, from one of our 
own contributors, in which slavery 
should have been spoken of in the 
same rough style, as in bad taste, 
and calculated, by its severity, to in- 
cense those whom we desire to con- 
ciliate. He calls the institution that 
“cup of abomination which has al- 
ready sickened to death the Eastern 
half of our commonwealth”—*a 
Stygian inundation”—* a Black Sea 
of misery” —* a mountain of misery” 
—‘*a consuming plague.” Speak- 
ing of the impoverishment of Vir- 
ginia, he says: ‘“ For our part, we 
are grieved and mortified to think of 
the lean and haggard condition of our 
venerable mother. Her black chil- 
dren have sucked her so dry, that 
now for a long time past, she has 
not milk enough for her offspring, 
either black or white.” In answer 
to the question, what has done this 
work of desolation, he says: “ Not 
war nor pestilence, not oppression 
of rulers, civil or ecclesiastical ;— 
but slavery, a curse more destruc- 
tive in its effects than any of them. 
It were hard to find, in old king- 
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ridden, priest-ridden, overtaxed Eu- 
, so large a country, where, 
within twenty years past, such a 
growing poverty and desolation have 
red.” “ England still prospers 

with more than 250 inhabitants to 
the square mile ; Virginia languishes 
with only 20, though she is by nature 
almost as richly endowed as Eng- 
land. Massachusetts thrives with 
100 inhabitants to the square mile ; 
Virginia, considering her natural 
advantages, ought to thrive as well 
with a much larger number ; and so 
she would if she had the same quality 
of men on her soil.” Speaking of 
the large emigration from Virginia, 
constantly going on, he says: “* The 
jand has already got slave-sick, and 
isspewing out its inhabitants. What 
a pity that so rich and lovely a land 
should be afflicted with this yellow 
fever and black vomit.” ‘The reason 
why northern farmers go farther 
and pay more (for land), instead of 
buying and cultivating the better and 
cheaper land of Virginia, he declares 
to be, that they justly look upon all 
Virginia as an infected country. In 
the possible event of slavery ’s over- 
running West Virginia, he says that 
the whole state will become ‘‘a land 
of darkness and of the shadow of 
death.” We do not think it neces- 
sary to speak of slavery in severer 
terms of condemnation. An insti- 
tution which is acknowledged by 
those who know it best to be adverse 
to all the interests of a people— 
tending, by an inevitable law, to 
general poverty and barbarism— 
no sanction from the Governor 

of the world. We care not, for our 
own conviction, to consult his statute 
book—the Bible. What isso plainly 
adoctrine of natural religiou needs 
no.confirmation from the Scriptures ; 
but, as in all similar cases, we should 
expect to find it there, not in formal 
assertion, but, like the divine exist- 
ence itself, every where assumed. 
We appeal to our author, as a doc- 
tor in the church, if it is not absurd 
to look into the word of God for a 
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sanction to a system of servitude, 
which, by a natural law, that no wis- 
dom can frustrate, brings poverty, 
idleness, and ignorance, with “ the 
yellow fever and black vomit,” upon 
the community in which it exists. 
How do we know that polygamy, 
gambling, gladiatorial shows, the use 
of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, 
are contrary to the law of God ?7— 
How, but by the manifest evil ten- 
dency of such practices? Yet all 
these evils combined can do buta 
small part of the injury which is in- 
flicted upon society by the sole in- 
fluence of slavery as it exists in Vir- 
ginia. All these evils, polygamy, 
gambling, gladiatorial games, intem- 
perance, existed in the palmiest days 
of Grecian art and Roman prowess. 
The Republics of Greece and the 
empire of Rome were brought to 
ruin, not by Paganism, and not by 
popular vice, but by slavery. lIg- 
norance and vice are terrible scour- 
ges to nations—but far less terrible 
than a system of servitude which re- 
quires one half of the inhabitants to 
labor for the other without hope of 
reward. Such a system bears the 
most indubitable marks of immoral- 
ity. Why then appeal to the ex- 
ample of Abraham in evidence of its 
lawfulness ? What natural religion 
teaches to be wrong, is wrong, what- 
ever may have been the practice of 
the Hebrew patriarchs, or the civil 
institutions of Moses. As well might 
the polygamist plead patriarchal ex- 
ample in defense of his conduct ; or 
the gambler assert his innocence on 
the ground of the silence of the Scrip- 
tures respecting games of chance. 
Nature itself teaches us, without 
room for doubt, that indecency of 
conversation or manners is repre- 
hensible ; and, with equal certainty 
and distinctness, that any institution 
or practice which tends infallibly to 
corrupt, enfeeble, impoverish, and 
varbarize a people, is indefensible. 
Such is slavery according to the re- 
peated assertions of Dr. Ruffner— 
more destructive in its influence than 
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war or pestilence, or oppression, civil 
or ecclesiastical. 

We do not find in this pamphlet 
the slightest reference to the moral 
character of slavery—not an inti- 
mation that it ought to be abolished 
for reasons of morality, of justice, or 
of religion—not an allusion to the 
fact, as well established as any other, 
that Christian institutions can not 
flourish in a slaveholding state. We 
are at a loss to account for so grave 
an omission. Is it because this 
** master in Israel” is blind or indif- 
ferent to this most serious aspect of 
the subject? or is it because he 
thinks it expedient to employ the 
economical argument apart from the 
higher considerations of morality as 
likely to be the most influential with 
his fellow-citizens ?, We would hope 
that an appeal to conscience on the 
ground that the holding of siaves is 
an offense against the law of God, 
would not be without effect in West 
Virginia. We are happy in believ- 
ing that there are thousands of con- 
scientious persons possessing politi- 
cal power in that state, and very 
many slaveholders, with whom such 
an appeal would be even more in- 
fluential than the considerations so 
ably urged by Dr. Ruffner. The 
propriety and importance of showing 
the pernicious influence of slavery 
upon the population, the industry, 
and the educational interests of the 
state, we do not question. But it is 
a fact, honorable to human nature, 
that the considerations of duty are, 
with all but reprobates, even more 
decisive than those of interest. ‘The 
conviction once fastened on the pop- 
ular mind that it is wrong to hold 
men in slavery—that the law of God 
condemns the practice—would be 
immediately followed by measures 
of emancipation. The great desider- 
atum at the South is an enlightened 
public conscience. And never was 
there in West Virginia a more favor- 
able opportunity than the present, 
for the dissemination among the peo- 
ple of just views of the moral rela- 
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tions of the subject. Convinced that 
slavery is adverse to their temporal 
interests, they would not be blinded 
by selfishness to the force of an ar. 
gument, from the light of nature as 
well as from the Scriptures, showin 

that the institution is unlawful. The 
moment that this conviction is pro- 
duced, other principles of the mind 
besides a sense of duty, come into 
play in favor of freedom—as, for 
instance, the love of reputation. A 
feeling of shame is awakened by a 
conviction of guilt. Mankind do not 
feel disgraced by pursuing a busi- 
ness which proves to be merely un- 
profitable—but if it is found, in their 
own apprehension and in that of 
others, to be dishonest, they are at 
once overwhelmed with confusion. 
They feel that a good name is more 
precious than rubies, and are led to 
sacrifice their interests to the love of 
reputation. On every account, there- 
fore, it behooves the friends of free- 
dom in West Virginia, to bring the 
moral argument before their fellow- 
citizens. ‘l'his is the more neces- 
sary, because it is the only argument 
that can have weight with that por- 
tion of the people whose personal in- 
terest it is to maintain the obnoxious 
institution. Some are slaveholders; 
others are expecting to inherit slaves; 
others uold mortgages on slaves, or 
are the creditors of slaveholders; 
others are profitably engaged in the 
traffic. All these are drawn by their 
personal interests into the support of 
slavery, regardless of the evils which 
the institution inflicts on society at 
large. They can be reached only 
through conscience and a love of 
reputation. A sense of duty, or @ 
sense of shame, may effect that 
which appeals to interest in their 
case would have no tendency to ac- 
complish. We, therefore, question 
the practical wisdom of President 
Ruffner, if he does not intend to 
bring the moral argument against 
slavery, to strengthen the economt- 
cal argument, and thus to insure the 
success of his laudable undertaking. 
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It is a noble work which he has un- 
dertaken—one which can not fail, if 
successful, to raise Western Virginia, 
ina few years, to the high state of 

rity which our author admires 
in the old free states. In climate, 
soil, and mineral wealth, Virginia, 
west of the Blue Ridge, surpasses 
any equal extent of territory in New 
England—indeed, it is larger than 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
jsland, united. We, therefore, earn- 
esily desire that the friends of free- 
dom in Virginia may place before 
their fellow-citizens the proofs of the 
repugnance of slavery to the prin- 
ciples of reciprocity, to the law of 
marriage, to the duties of parent and 
child, to the rights of conscience, to 
all social obligations, to that free ex- 
ercise of our powers in the pursuit 
of happiness which is the birthright 
of all, without distinction of color, and 
notwithstanding any human laws to 
the contrary. In this way, by en- 
lightening the public conscience and 
bringing all good men to execrate 
the system of slavery, not only as 
impolitic, but as unjust, they may 
accomplish their end more speedily 
than will be possible under a sense 
of mere prudential considerations. 
We have also another reason for this 
desire, in the belief that the aboli- 
tion of slavery will be effected on a 
plan more or less humane and benign, 
according to the view which is taken 
of its moral character. If slavery 
shall be abolished simply from mo- 
tives of public policy, the welfare of 
the emancipated slave will be little 
regarded. But if the measure shall 
be taken as an act of justice to the 
slave, his interest will be consulted 
inthe manner of executing it. 

In regard to the scheme for the 
removal of slavery proposed by Dr. 
R., we have several things to say on 
several distinct features of the plan. 

The scheme contemplates the 
abolition of slavery in West Virginia 
only, leaving the institution untouch- 
ed east of the Blue Ridge. ‘This, 


Dr. R. considers a practicable mea- 
sure, and a reasonable demand on 
the part of the West. We have, 
however, no expectation that this 
will ever be conceded by East Vir- 
ginia. The conflict of interests be- 
tween the two divisions of the state 
is the same, which has, on a larger 
scale, distracted the councils, em- 
barrassed the legislation, and threat- 
ened the stability of our federal gov- 
ernment—growing out of the irre- 
concilable diversity and opposition 
between the interests of free and 
slave labor. No system of legisla- 
tion can be framed which shall foster 
both equally, or protect one without 
oppressing the other. ‘The moment, 
therefore, that West Virginia shall 
obtain the majority in the Legisla- 
ture, East Virginia will find her pe- 
culiar interests unsafe. Favors to 
slavery will then be meted out in the 
same stinted measure with which 
the East has hitherto meted to the 
internal improvements of the West. 
This the East will not bear, so long 
as she is opposed to the abolition of 
slavery throughout the entire state. 
If she is as wise as her celebrity for 
statesmanship authorizes us to be- 
lieve, she will allow West Virginia 
to be erected into a separate state, 
rather than concede to her the right 
of prohibiting slavery west of the 
Blue Ridge, and of establishing the 
white basis of representation for the 
whole state. The moment it is seen 
that the political power of the state 
is about to pass out of her hands, she 
will think her own side of the moun- 
tain quite extensive enough for “ the 
mother of Presidents.” We are, 
hence, of the opinion that West Vir- 
ginia will not become free territory 
while she continues a part of the 
state of Virginia, unless it be by a 
general act extending to the whole 
commonwealth, What prospect there 
is of a transfer of the balance of 
power in 1850, from the east to the 
west side of the mountain, we do 
not pretend to say, but Dr. Ruffner 
seems to expect the change at that 
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time. In that event, West Virginia 
will be able to dictate her own terms 
tothe East, and the East will in vain 
oppose the removal of slavery. Her 
course in that juncture will depend 
on the degree of tenacity with which 
she will then hold on to the institu- 
tion. If it shall have ceased to be 
profitable, she will join with the 
West in an actof general abolition ; 
but if a market for her slaves is still 
open, she will probably prefer a 
division of the state to the removal 
of slavery, even from West Virginia. 
We feel quite certain that she will 
never give her voluntary consent to 
a law for the abolition of slavery in 
any part of her territory, until she is 
prepared to banish the evil from the 
whole state. 

It is manifest not only from parti- 
cular expressions, but from the whole 
course of his argument, that Dr. 
Ruffner considers slavery to be a 
greater curse to East Virginia than 
to the West—as much greater as the 
number of her slaves exceeds that of 
the West. And most of the reasons 
which he gives in proof of the policy 
of removing slavery from West Vir- 
ginia, apply with equal or superior 
force to the policy of the East. He 
declares expressly, that if it were 
not for the market abroad, the slaves 
of the East would be “ a worthless 
drug,” and that their impoverished 
country can not sustain the increase 
or even the “ present stock of ne- 
groes.” He is also of the opinion, 
that the policy of the new slave 
states will, at no remote day, close 
the door against the importation of 
any more slaves, and that then the 
ruin of Virginia will be completed. 
These considerations seem to us suf- 
ficiently decisive of the true policy 
of East as well as of West Virginia. 
The catastrophe of a general bank- 
ruptey can not long be averted, ex- 
cept by the adoption of measures for 
the removal of slavery from the state. 
To this the friends of freedom on 
both sides of the Blue Ridge should 
address themselves—demanding a 


law for the abolition of slavery in 
the whole state—and diffusing infor. 
mation on the subject by the press 
and in every practicable way. We 
should like to see another argument 
from the pen of Dr. Ruffner, equally 
able with this, and addressed to the 
citizens of East Virginia: showi 
the madness of postponing to a fu. 
ture day the abolition of slavery— 
and the happy consequences of im. 
mediate action. 

The scheme of Dr. R. proposes 
the gradual extinction of slavery 
the emancipation of those only who 
shall be born after a certain day. 
All who shall be born previous to 
that date, with the existing genera- 
tion of slaves, are to remain in bond- 
age for life. This is the principal 
feature of the plan and one which 
deserves our serious consideration. 
Any scheme which insures the ex- 
tinction of slavery, though at a day 
ever so distant, is to be hailed as 
better than perpetual bondage. It 
was on a plan substantially like that 
proposed by Dr. R. that several of 
our states were delivered from the 
institution of slavery. We rejoice 
in the result, however much we may 
regret that a systenvof emancipation 
more accordant with humanity, jus- 
tice, and the soundest public policy, 
had not been preferred. We rejoice 
at this movement in West Virginia, 
and wish success to the undertaking. 
Yet we think we can show, to the 
satisfaction of unprejudiced minds, 
the preferableness of immediate 
emancipation, extending to the whole 
slave population. What advantage 
is it expected will be gained by Dr: 
Ruffner’s scheme? We will first 
reply to this question, and then ex+ 
hibit the superior advantages of our 
own plan. 

Dr. R. evidently aims at “ saving 
the rights and interests of the slave 
holders ;” and his scheme has the 
merit of effectually providing against 
any pecuniary sacrifice, not«volua- 
tarily incurred. The owners. are 
permitted to sell their slaves, and 
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even to export the freeborn chil- 
dren under five years of age, pro- 
yided the slaves of the same negro 
family are exported with them. 
Those freeborn children who are 
not exported before the age of five 
ears, owe service to their masters 
until they reach an age not exceed- 
ing twenty-five years. ‘Their labor 
during this period will defray the ex- 
nse of raising them, with enough, 
ata fair estimate of wages, to pay 
their market value. ‘lhe master 
therefore receives a fair equivalent 
for his slave, even if his absurd 
claim of property in the unborn off- 
spring of his slaves, be admitted. 
This scheme commends itself on 
this account to the selfishness of the 
slaveholder. He can not hear with 
patience of a project of immediate 
emancipation, which shall strip him 
at a blow of the ownership of his 
slaves. But this arises, as we sup- 
pose, out of a narrow view of the 
subject. Immediate emancipation 
would in fact enrich Virginia ina 
short period, beyond the present 
market value of all her slaves. 
The rise in the value of land and 
other property ; the impulse given 
toall kinds of productive industry ; 
the influx of population and capital ; 
would very soon place a country of 
such peculiar natural advantages in 
the first rank. The proprietors of 
the soil would be especially benefit- 
ted. A slaveholder who now reali- 
zesan annual income from his plan- 
tation, above the expenses of culti- 
vation, of one thousand dollars, 
would be made no poorer by ewman- 
cipating his slaves and employing 
them on wages, as free laborers, if 
his net income were no less; and 
he would be richer, if the income 
were augmented. His plantation 
would then command as high a price 
in market, without the stock of 
slaves, as it now commands with the 
es upon it. And the demand 
would be much brisker from the 
fact, that young men of enterprise 
the north would come into the 
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market as purchasers. This they 
would undoubtedly do if slavery 
were wholly abolished, because that 
would place them upon an equal 
footing with all other citizens. 
Their political influence, their social 
privileges, and their command of 
labor, would be the same as the na- 
tive inhabitants themselves enjoy. 
No system of gradual emancipation 
can offer the same inducements to 
buy real estate and settle in Vir- 
ginia. Slavery would still remain. 
Free labor would still be disreputa- 
ble, and have still to compete in the 
market with unpaid toil. Northern 
men would be reluctant to face the 
grim visage of slavery, for a gen- 
eration to come, and to suffer for 
that period the evils inseparable 
from its existence. This is a con- 
sideration of great importance in 
determining the effect of emanci- 
pation upon the value of real estate 
in Virginia. ‘There is no other state 
in the union, to which there would 
be an equal rush of population, the 
moment slavery should be abolished. 

There is only one class of slave- 
holders whose pecuniary interest 
would suffer by an act of immedi- 
ate emancipation—and that class is 
probably not numerous—embracing 
those who own but little or no land. 
A rise of value in the soil would 
not accrue to their benefit, and they 
might suffer a total loss of the mar- 
ket value of their slaves. Most of 
them, however, have other and 
more legitimate property on which 
to depend, or they are capable of 
self-support by some lucrative em- 
ployment; and in the worst case, 
the act of emancipation would en- 
rich the poor slaves to the extent in 
which it would impoverish their 
masters. On the whole, therefore, 
humanity would gain by this act of 
public justice and of general policy. 
The community at large would be 
benefitted to a degree surpassing in- 
comparably the misfortunes of the 
few. But in our apprehension, the 
act of emancipation should provide 
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at the common expense for the re- 
lief of those who can show that the 
measure falls with unequal severity 
upon them, or that it leaves them 
without other means of support. 
The state can afford to make a lib- 
eral provision for extreme cases. 
A debt created by so beneficial a 
measure, would soon be liquidated 
by the consequent increase of the 
public revenue. 

There is for the same reason 
some ground of argument in favor 
of an appropriation by the federal 
government, for the relief of this 
class of slaveholders in any state 
where slavery may be abolished. 
‘The measure would be beneficial to 
the whole country, and not to the 
emancipating state alone. The mo- 
ment the slaves become their own 
masters, they will become custom- 
ers, buying as fast as they can earn 
the means, the manufactures of the 
free states, to ornament their per- 
sons and cabins, and to promote 
their comfort and convenience. It 
would not be many years before 
every negro family would want the 
farming implements, the culinary 
utensils, the time-pieces, and the 
cotton fabrics of New England. 
It is a great annual loss to the North 
that the laborers of the South are 
consumers of the products of her 
industry only toa very trifling extent. 
Emancipation would open in the 
space of a few years, we have no 
doubt, a most important market for 
our manufactures. Nor is this the 
only advantage which would accrue 
to us. ‘The measure would save 
the country from all the hazards 
and expenses of a servile war; 
would render us invincible by for- 
eign powers; and would so har- 
monize the interests of the states, 
that the legislation of the general 
government would be less fluctuat- 
ing. We should more easily agree 
upon the permanent policy of the 
country, and the bitterness of party 
strife would be less likely to dis- 
tract our councils. Emancipation 


would also open the business of the 
South to the enterprising young 
men of the free states. Slavery 
excludes them from several of the 
most lucrative branches of industry 
—the cotton, sugar, and rice cult). 
vation. Were slavery abolished 
throughout the country, many north- 
ern men would buy the new lands 
of the southwest and of Texas, 
and employ the emancipated slaves 
in these branches of agriculture, 
Others would resort to the * old do. 
minion,” and soon her hills would 
be covered with flocks, and her 
worn out plantations smile in all the 
luxuriance of the valley of the 
Connecticut. We speak of the ad. 
vantage to our own sons, insepara- 
bly connected with the abolition of 
slavery, by opening to them these 
new fields of enterprise; but the 
advantage to the South herself from 
this accession of population can not 
be overlooked. While the South 
would gain most by the measure, 
the North would be immensely ben- 
efitted, and for this benefit we ac- 
knowledge her obligation to pay an 
equivalent, by sharing in the burden 
of emancipation. 

We do not, however, regard the 
refusal of the general government 
to make appropriations to this ob- 
ject, as a valid reason for the con- 
tinued existence of slavery. The 
several states in which it exists can 
well afford to assume the whole bur- 
den of indemnity for private losses. 
Several of our states have already 
abolished slavery within their own 
jurisdiction, without any aid from 
the national treasury. Equality re- 
quires that the other slave states 
should do so too. And if emanct- 
pation can not be effected at once, 
without affecting injuriously the In- 
terests of a smal! minority, it would 
be unreasonable to forego on that 
account a measure of such vast and 
palpable public interest. It is sel 
dom that fundamental changes can 
be made in society, without incl- 
dental evils; yet this fact should 
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not be allowed to put a stop to pub- 
lic improvements. 

We claim that immediate eman- 
cipation isa measure of precisely 
this character. However heavy the 
pecuniary loss attending it, there 
are advantages to be secured for 
which a far greater sacrifice might 
reasonably be made ; and these ad- 
vantages would accrue to every 
class of persons without distinction. 

It is important to the general in- 
terest, that the system of emancipa- 
tion should satisfy the reasonable 
expectations of all classes, and make 
it the interest of all to maintain 
public order and tranquillity. The 
scheme of Dr. R. would exasperate 
the discontent of the existing body 
of slaves. ‘The man born yester- 
day, will see no reason why he 
should be enslaved for iife, while 
another born to-day, is educated and 
trained to be free at the age of twen- 
ty-five. Nor would he cheerfully 
submit to such a distinction. His 
discontent would endanger the se- 
curity and peace of society. A 
whole generation of slaves would 
not consent to die off quietly with 
no struggle to be free. All that 
idleness, negligence, waste and theft 
can do to injure the masters, would 
bedone. An expensive police would 
be required to restrain them from 
crime, and to prevent their escaping 
into the free states. No efficient 
measures of mental and moral im- 
provement, even in respect to the 
children to be emancipated, could 
be put into operation. Instead of a 
simple code of laws for the govern- 
mest and protection of a homoge- 
neous peopie, a most complex sys- 
tem of legislation would be requi- 
red, for the different classes—the 
enslaved and the free. 

Now contrast this state of things 
with the security and peace, the in- 
dustry and thrift, the moral and in- 

ual improvement, consequent 
upon an act of immediate emanci- 
pation. With the emancipated peo- 
Ple, the day of freedom is a day of 
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rejoicing; of praise to God; of 
gratitude to men. The following 
account of the manner in which the 
lst of August, 1838, was observed 
in the British West Indies, may con- 
vey some idea of the emotions of a 
people just emerging from slavery 
into freedom.* 


In this way the day of freedom 
opens. Henceforth he who was a 


* The day itself, when it came} was cel- 
ebrated by the freed people in the most 
becoming manner. In Barbados, it was 
set apart by proclamation of the Gover- 
nor, ‘*as a day of devout thanksgiving 
and praise to Almighty God for the hap- 
py termination of slavery. The Gover- 
nor himself attended divine service in 
the cathedral, an immense building, which 
was crowded in every part of its spacious 
area, galleries and aishes, with a most at- 
tentive assemblage of people of all colors 
and conditions. Several clergymen offi- 
ciated; and one of them, at the opening 
of the services, read most appropriately 
the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah. Ima- 
gine for a moment the effect in such an 
audience, on such an occasion, where 
were many hundreds of emancipated 
slaves, of words like these :—* Is not this 
the fast that I have chosen, to loose the 
bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, 
and that ye break every yoke?’ The 
sermon by the bishop was, as might have 
been expected on such an occasion, in- 
teresting and impressive. He spoke with 
great effect of the unexpected progress of 
freedom, from island to island, from colo- 
ny to colony, until, with a solitary ex- 
ception, upon that day the stain of slave- 
q was obliterated forever from pe J 

ritish possession. The progress of ed- 
ucation, the gradual reformation of mor- 
als, and the increasing thirst for religious 
instruction, were all dwelt upon with 
great force, and the glory of all ascribed 
as was most fil, to the great Giver of eve- 
ry good and perfect gift.” 

“ The close of the day was not less aus- 
picious. Nothing was seen that could 
mar the decent and truly impressive so- 
lemnity of the day. There were no dan- 
ces, no merry-making of any sort; not @ 
solitary drunkard, not a gun fired, nor 
even was a shout heard to welcome in 
the new-born liberty. The only groups 
we saw were going to or returning from 
the different chapels and churches; ex- 
cept in a few instances, where families 
might be seen reading or singing hymns 
at their own dwellings.”—W. R. Hayes, 
Esq, in Thome and Kimball's Tour, pp- 
8, 9. 
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slave is a freeman, a proprietor, a 
husband, a father, a member of so- 
ciety. His time, his labor, his skill, 
his wife, his children, are his own; 
and he has an interest therefore in 
the maintenance of law, order and 
public tranquillity. He appropri- 
ates a portion of his earnings to the 
education of his children, to the 
support of his superannuated par- 
ents, and to the maintenance of pub- 
lic worship. Depending as he does 
upon his good behavior, carefulness 
and industry, for employment, and 
for the rate of compensation, he 
strives to accomplish the greatest 
possible amount of labor, and to pro- 
mote the interests of his employer. 
The lands which grew barren under 
a forced cultivation, now recover 
their fertility. ‘The master, relieved 
from the support of the sick, the 
maimed and the superannuated, and 
losing nothing by the wastefulness 
of his servants, and nothing by death 
and desertion, and paying nothing 
for overseers, receives a larger in- 
come from his estate than under the 
old system. He has less care, less 
trouble in the management of his 
affairs, and is a richer man than he 
was when he owned a hundred 
slaves. These considerations seem 
to us to be conclusive. There nev- 
er was but one serious objection to 
immediate emancipation, namely, 
the danger to which it was supposed 
it would expose the peace of society 


and the lives and property of the. 


masters. That objection has been 
effectually silenced by the success 
of emancipation in the British colo- 
nies; and we are now only surpri- 
sed, that it should ever have been 
imagined, that the removal of all 
cause of discontent, and the gift of 
freedom toa people eminently capa- 
ble of gratitude, could be otherwise 
than safe. 

There is another feature of Dr. 
Ruffner’s scheme, which will, we 
think, be remembered in future 
times, as one of the errors of this 
age. “Let the emancipated,” he 


says, ‘‘be colonized.” He makes 
a calculation to show how easy it 
would be te carry this proposal into 
execution, so far as West Virginia 
is concerned, and thus “ remove the 
bugaboo of a free negro population, 
so often held up to deter us from 
emancipation.” The Doctor will 
perhaps be surprised to learn, that 
what he calls a “ bugaboo,” a new 
word to us, we consider the veriest 
bugbear. A free colored popula. 
tion may be a very valuable popu- 
lation. ‘The contrary opinion owes 
its origin to slavery itself, in con- 
nection with which a free colored 
population is an evil, both because 
it can hardly fail to be an idle, ig- 
norant and vicious population, and 
because it may infect the slaves 
with discontent, and aid their efforts 
to recover their liberty. But where 
there are no slaves, free people of 
coler may live without detriment to 
any interest of society, and contrib- 
ute their full share to the common 
wealth and convenience. This opin- 
ion is supported by the experience 
of New England. There are, itis 
true, among her colored inhabitants, 
worthless and vicious persons; but 
not a greater proportion, perhaps, 
than of the whites. The mass of 
them are industrious, intelligent and 
honest; and in those states where 
they are permitted to vote, their po- 
litical influence has occasioned no 
evil. We are not disposed to re- 
quire of foreigners a long residence 
in our country, before they may be 
admitted to the privileges of citi- 
zens, but we consider the colored 
population of the north. much more 
competent to exercise political rights, 
than the great body of recent im- 
migrants. And if we were citizens 
of Virginia, we should much rather 
employ emancipated slaves upon 
our plantations, than introduce the 
degraded operatives of Europe. 
What then is the object of coloni- 
zation? We have nothing to bo 
against the republic of Liberia. We 
believe it is destined to become & 
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t nation, extending, by a series 
of purchases and conquests, over a 
large part of the continent. But 
what advantage is Virginia to reap 
by expatriating the laboring class of 
her population, or any part of them? 
Would she be made by the meas- 
ureeither richer or stronger ? Would 
her income be greater; or her taxes 
less? The very revel. Her col- 
ored population, by whose labor she 
lives, would still, if free, be the pro- 
ducers of her wealth; and as they 
would all be subject to a poll tax, 
for the support of government, and 
fotaxes upon any property which 
they might accumulate, the present 
rate of taxation would be diminish- 
ed. Virginia would therefore inflict 
an injury upon herself, if she were 
tocarry out this part of Dr. Ruff- 
ners scheme. She would thereby 
incur the expense of exporting to Li- 
beria a population which she would 
afierwards be glad to import. The 
abolition of slavery would create a 
demand for labor, which could not 
be easily supplied; and instead of 
wishing to expatriate her colored 
people, the South would offer high 
wages to tempt emigration from the 
north. ‘This demand would incre&se 
as the emancipated became land- 
holders or mechanics, and withdrew 
from the service of their masters to 
attend to their private business. 
This has been precisely the course 
of things in the British West Indies, 
into which the planters have sought 
to introduce laborers from abroad. 
Every good, trustworthy and able- 
bodied man whom Virginia may 
send off, she will, after slavery is no 
More, wish to recover. We think 
wecan promise Dr. R., that in the 
event of the abolition of slavery in 
his state, the demand for labor in 
East Virginia will empty West Vir- 
ginia of the mass of her colored peo- 
ple, who, attracted by high wages, 
and by a natural desire to congre- 
gate with their own color, will vol- 
untarilyemigrate. ‘The same effect 
will be felt in the northern states, 
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upon the general abolition of slave- 
ry. Many will emigrate to the south 
for the reasons just given; and not 
a few, to be school-teachers and 
preachers of the Gospel. 

We predict that in that day which 
succeeds the abolition of slavery, 
there will be no constitutional or le- 
gislative prohibitions of immigration 
from any country or race. Every 
new laborer will be regarded, not as 
a nuisance, but as an addition to 
the productive power of the state. 
Population will be allowed to regu- 
late itself, like articles of commerce, 
by the wants of the market, increas- 
ing or diminishing with the demand 
for labor and the means of subsis- 
tence. The surplus population of a 
state will pass without force or fric- 
tion, to supply the deficiency of la- 
bor in other quarters. We need not 
say, that the true and established 
policy of that day, ought now to be 
admitted as a matter of principle. 
This country is manifestly designed 
by Providence to be the refuge of 
the oppressed of ali lands. We 
who first occupy it, would be guilty 
of barbarity, were we to throw any 
barriers in the way of fugitives to 
our shores. This land is God’s city 
of refuge for the world, and wo be 
to him who closes the gate against 
any of the unfortunate who would 
flee into it. Equally barbarous are 
the laws which would prohibit the 
people of color from passing from 
one state into another. These laws 
are also in open conflict with that 
article of the federal constitution, 
which secures to the citizens of 
each state the rights of a citizen in 
all the states. The colored citizens 
of New England have a constitu- 
tional right to emigrate to Illinois, 
and make their home there, in spite 
of the constitution of that state. 
But if this right were not secured to 
them, it would still be theirs, on the 
broad principle, that no man shall 
be hindered in the pursuit of hap- 
piness so long as he respects the 
rights of others. This principle en- 
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titles the foreigner to a refuge and 
home among us; much more are 
they entitled to a part in the coun- 
try, who are native Americans. We 
can therefore concede neither the 


policy nor the right of Virginia, or 
of any other state, to remove her 
free colored population from their 
native soil, either by actual or cop. 
structive force. 


+ é 
é. Le Rangonens ’ 
CHRONOLOGY.* 


We had hoped that any notice, 
which Dr. Jarvis might take of our 
article on chronology in the New 
Englander for October last, would 
be of such a character, as to make 
it unnecessary to proceed further in 
exposing his errors. Controversy 
is so little to our liking, that we 
should willingly have rested under 
no common load of misapprehension 
and even of misrepresentation, rath- 
er than have renewed a discussion 


which we are aware with some of 


our readers, perhaps with many, can 
have little or no interest. It was sup- 
posed, that what we had already 
said, would furnish abundant mate- 
rials to repel any ordinary or even 
extraordinary attack, which might 
be made on our positions; and that 
if any one should find himself per- 
plexed in consequence of what 
should be subsequently writter on 
any topic which had come under re- 
view, a recurrence to what we had 
already published would remove his 
doubts. But the course which the 
displeasure of an author will lead 
him to take, can not be easily fore- 
seen; and the event, in the present 
instance, has proved our anticipa- 
tions to be gronndless. In the first 
number of the Church Review, a 
periodical which began its literary 
life in April of the present year, 
Dr. Jarvis has commented on our 
second article in a manner which 
we never imagined possible; and 
has pursued a course of reasoning, 
to meet which, it is acknowledged, 


* Dr. Jarvis's Vindication. Church Re- 
view for April, 1848. 


we had made for our readers no ad- 
equate provision. That a produc. 
tion like that to which we refer, 
should have been sent from the press, 
we consider a remarkable phenome- 
non in the republic of letters; and 
our readers, we hope, will excuse 
us for attempting to bring into full 
light its errors and its fallacies. In 
doing this, however, we shall study 
brevity ; but aim at the same time 
to be so full and explicit, as to make 
what we have to say, in the lan- 
guage of some of the old books of 
instruction, “ plain to the meanest 
capacities.” 

Without further preface we come 
directly to Dr. Jarvis’s strictures. 
These are addressed to the reviewer 
peysonally. On page 94 we find 
the following passage :— 

“Elated by what you supposed to be 
an irreconcilable difference between Vie- 
torius and Bianchini, you have trum 
phantly uttered the following truism :— 
* Now as we see no good reason to doubt 
that the interval between the new and full 
moon in A.D. 28 was the same as in other 
years, (!) and are fully convinced that 4 
added to 14 is 28 and not 26, the twocom- 
putations can not stand together.’ (N. E. 

. 538.) ‘This may be the arithmetic of 
Vale College now ; but in my days there, 
if 14 was the first, we should have added 
13 to find the fourteenth day of the moon; 
and if 13 was the first, then 13 added to 
13 is 26 and not 28.’’— Review, p. 94. 

Here, with ali proper deference 
to the learned chronologer, we shall 
make an attempt to correct his Exer- 
cise. The proposition “ that the in- 
terval between the new and full- 
moon in March, A. D. 28, was the 
same as in other years,” is noté@ 
logical truism; nor is this one, 
“that 14 added to 14 is 28 and not 
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26;” unless the multiplication table 
js a tissue of truisms, and unless 
every dictionary is made up of no- 
thing better. Dr. Jarvis has here 
mistaken equality for identity. But, 
be it so, that * 14 added to 14 is 28 
and not 26,” is a truism; yet Dr. 
Jarvis maintains, if we understand 
him, that, in the case under consid- 
eration, it is not érwe. He says, that 
at Yale College ‘** in my days there, 
if 14 was the first, we should have 
added 13 to find the 14th day of the 
moon.”” Here we say without hesi- 
tation, that if at Yale College he 
had added numbers in this way to 
find the “day of the moon,” he 
would have been checked immedi- 
ately by his instructor, and his mis- 
take would have been pointed out. 
To see how utterly nonsensical this 
method of calculation is, the reader 
is requested to look at it for a mo- 
ment. What, then, is meant by the 
“day of the moon?” If these 
words mean anything, it must be the 
age of the moon; and this is the 
sense in which they are employed 
by astronomers. ‘The 3d “ day of 
the moon”’ is the 3d day after the 
moon has passed its conjunction 
with the sun, and the 10th * day of 
the moon” is the 10th day after it 
has passed the same point ; and sim- 
ilar language is used for any day till 
the moon reaches its conjunction 
again. Dr. Jarvis himself uses the 
phrase, “‘ day of the moon,” in the 
same sense. In his Introduction, 
(p. 432,) we read, “the 14th day 
of the moon—would fall—on the 
25th of March.” Here he must 
mean the 14th day after the change 
of the moon. But he says, in the 
passage just quoted, “if 14 was 
the first, we should have added 13 
to find the 14th day of the moon.” 
If by the expression “14 was the 
first,” he means, what he should 
seem to mean, that the 14th day of 
the month is the day on which the 
new moon occurs, then why add 13 
o find the “‘ day of the moon?” If 
by 13, he means that the moon is 


13 days old, then why any addition 
whatever? He has the “day of 
the moon” already. If he does, or 
does not, mean this, adding 13 or 
any other number to 14 as above, is 
making not the least approximation 
towards ascertaining the “ day of the 
moon.” If the 14th day of the 
month is the day of new moon, and 
the moon is afterwards 13 days old, 
then 13 added to 14 will give 27, 
the day of the month, when the 
moon is 13 days old. If the moon 
is 14 days old, then 14 added to 14 
as before, will give 28, the day of 
the month when the moon is 14 days 
old; nor can it possibly be other- 
wise. As to adding 13, when the 
moon is 14 days old, to find the day 
of the month when it is of this age, 
which possibly is what Dr. Jarvis is 
aiming at,—it is an absurdity ;—for 
when the moon is 14 days old, it is 
14 days old—a truism and true ; 
and 14 days should be added. Dr. 
Jarvis seems to be laboring under 
a strange hallucination respecting 
the distinction between cardinal and 
ordinal numbers. Our recommen- 
dation, therefore, is, that he take 
back as incorrigible the whole of 
the passage under examination ; that 
he rewrite it, and express his mean- 
ing in more intelligible language. 
We feel that it is here necessary to 
apologize to our readers for dwell- 
ing so particularly on what they 
may justly think obvious ata glance ; 
but it should be recollected by those 
disposed to complain, that Dr. Jarvis 
appears to have unaccountably lost 
the mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge acquired by him in his 
collegiate days. For his special 
benefit, therefore, we are obliged to 
be extremely elementary in our 
statements. 

We now come to the consideration 
of the time of new and full moon 
in March, A. D. 28. It will be recol- 
lected by our readers that Dr, Jar- 
vis supposes the Crucifixion to have 
taken place in this year; which 
opinion he undertakes to confirm 
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from two sources, historical and as- 
tronomical. It is the testimony of 
antiquity, he says, that Christ suffer- 
ed on the cross in the consulship of 
the two Gemini; which consulship 
he places in A. D. 28, one year, 
however, earlier than it has been 
placed by most, if not by all, of the 
older writers, who have been looked 
to as standards in chronological 
science. In this same year, accord- 
ing to the Canon of Victorius, an 
authority to which he pays great 
deference, the new-moon in March 
was the llth day, and the mean 
full-moon on the 25th, and the true 
full-moon on the 26th of the same 
month. The 26th day was Friday, 
the day before the Jewish sabbath, 
and the day of the week on which, 
according to the evangelical history, 
Christ was crucified. This time of 
new and full-moon he supposes to 
be in some way confirmed by the 
calculations of Bianchini, an Italian 
astronomer. From these consider- 
ations. he maintains, that the true 
time of the Crucifixion is established 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

Here we would premise, that in 
questioning this conclusion, we have 
no object but to ascertain historical 
truth. The point of inquiry is purely 
literary, and has nothing about it of 
a theological character. Whichever 
way it should be decided, the story 
of the Crucifixion as told in the four 
Gospels remains the same ; and the 
mode of determining the time of Eas- 
ter, and of the other movable feasts, 
is undisturbed. it can interfere not 
at all, as we believe, with any man’s 
religious faith or practice. It would 
have been to us a literary gratifica- 
tion, to be satisfied of the soundness 
of Dr. Jarvis’s reasoning; but as 
we are not satisfied, it has seemed 
neither unkind, uncivil, nor inexpe- 
dient to point out, what we think its 
fallacy. 

By the Canon of Victorius, as 
we learn from Dr. Jarvis,* the Pas- 
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chal new-moon in March, A. D, 28, 
was on the llth day. We learg 
from him likewise,* that according 
to Bianchini, by the mean motions 
of the sun and moon, the Paschal 
new-moon took place at Jerusalem, 
** the 14th of March, 3h. 17m. 10sec, 
p.M.; and that the time of true cop- 
junction was eleven hours later ;” 
that is, at 2h. 17m. 10sec. a. m., 
March 15th. Dr. Jarvis, as we have 
before observed, seems to have 
brought forward this astronomical 
calculation of Bianchini to confirm 
the correctness of the Canon of Vic. 
torius; but as there is a difference 
of about three days between the 
two, we ventured, in our last article, 
to represent them as irreconcilable. 
He now says, that there is here a 
“typographical error; and that 
the mean conjunction of the sun and 
moon was on the 13:h day of March, 
and the true conjunction on the 
14th. This he undertakes to prove 
from other parts of Bianchini’s 
statements. To us it appears a 
much more direct way of ascertain- 
ing whether there is here any error, 
to recalculate the time of the mean 
and true new-moon in question. 
Bianchini made use of the astro- 
nomical tables of De la Hire. By 
the modern tables the time of mean 
new-moon, March, A.D. 28, at Jeru- 
salem, was the ]4th day, 3h. 20m. 
53sec. p. M., and the time of true 
new-moon, the 15th day, lh. 47m. 
4lsec. a.m. The difference be- 
tween the two sets of results is too 
small to be of any importance in 
the present discussion. The time, 
therefore, of mean and of true new- 
moon as stated by Bianchini, is suf- 
ficiently correct; and the supposi- 
tion of a “typographical error” is 
groundless. From extracts, how- 
ever, furnished by Dr. Jarvis from 
Bianchini, it would at first appear, 
that this astronomer has not been 
uniform in noting the time of this 
new-moon; but from an examina- 
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tion of these extracts, we strongly 
suspect, that if we could see his 
whole statement, we could show, 
that he is throughout consistent with 
himself. But it is not incumbent 
on us to defend Bianchini. Whether 
his meaning has been misappre- 
bended or not, there can be no 
doubt, that in the time of mean and 
of trae new-moon, as quoted above, 
he is near enough to the truth. If 
he has made anywhere else a 
very different representation, he is 
certainly in error. This is one of 
the cases, where a decision is arriv- 
ed at by figures ; and figures, when 
properly used, never deceive. We 
shall consider it, then, incontrovert- 
ible, that in March, A. D. 28, the 
mean new-moon at Jerusalem was 
on the 14th day in the atiernoon, 
and that the true new-moon was on 
the 15th day in the morning, civil 
lime. 

We now come to the considera- 
tion of the full-moon of the same year 
and month. Here very few words 
would be necessary, were it not for 
the novel and extraordinary method 
adopted by Dr. Jarvis of calculating 
a lunar opposition. According to 
the modern tables, the time of mean 
full-emoon, March, A. D. 28, at Jeru- 
salem, was the 29th day, 9h. 42m. 
5Sdsec. a. m., and the time of true 
full-moon, the same day, 4h. 48m. 
5ésec. a. M., civil time. ‘This differs 
about three days from the time of 
fullcmoon as determined by the 
Canon of Victorius, where it is 
placed on the 26th. Dr. Jarvis un- 
dertakes to show, that the 26th was 
the day of March, on which this 
Paschal full-moon really took place ; 
which by mere inspection, is seen 
to be an attempt to accomplish an 
impossibility. From the 14th, the 
time of mean new-moon, to the 
26th, is but twelve days; and a 
fullemoon can not take place after a 
nhew-moon, with so short an interval. 
If it should be allowed, contrary to 
fact, that the new-moon, as Dr. Jar- 
vis supposes, was on the 13th of the 
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month, this would make the interval 
but thirteen days, which is still too 
small. Dr. Jarvis himself in his 
Introduction, (p. 432,) speaks of the 
‘ordinary method of computing 
each lunation as 293 days, or two 
lunations as 59 days ;” and again 
he furnishes a table (p. 431) “ con- 
structed on the data” of Victorius, 
in which fourteen days are allowed 
between new and full-moon. Yet 
in the face of all this, he proceeds 
boldly to his work; and it may af- 
ford the reader some amusement 
to see the process by which he at- 
tains his object. 

‘The mean time of the full-moon 
in question, is proved from the best 
sources, as we suppose, to have been 
the 29th day of the month in the 
morning. ‘To bring this full-moon 
to the 26th day of the month, three 
days must be thrown out of the ac- 
count. ‘To effect this, Dr. Jarvis 
first assumes that there is a “ typo- 
graphical error” in Bianchini, and 
that the new-moon was on the 13th 
day. By this gratuitous supposition, 
one day is stricken from the list. 
This time of new-moon he sets 
down, according to astronomical no- 
tation, as 12d. 15h. 17m. 10sec. ; 
that is, twelve complete days and a 
part of the thirteenth. ‘To find the 
mean time of full-moon, he adds to 
the mean time of new-moon thus as- 
certained, half the mean time of the 
moon’s ** periodical” [sidereal] rev- 
olution round the earth; that is, 13d. 
15h. 51m. 3l4sec. ; which has noth- 
ing to do with the subject. What he 
should have added is half of the 
moon’s synodical revolution ; that 
is, 14d. 18h. 22m. 2sec. Dr. Jarvis 
himself in his Introduction, (p. 459, ) 
adopts “the common method of 
computing lunar months, as consists 
ing alternately of twenty-nine and 
thirty days.” But by taking the 
moon’s sidereal revolution, which 
is just as obvious an error as it 
would be to add seventy-five cents 
to a dollar to make two dollars, he 
rids himself of a second day and 
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some more. Next he adds together 
the time of mean new-moon, as he 
understands it, and. half of the mean 
time of the moon’s sidereal revo- 
lution round the earth, and obtains 
the sum, 26d. 7h. 8m. 4] 4sec. But 
as both the éwelve days and the 
thirteen days are complete days, the 
twenty-six days, according to one of 
the plainest mathematical principles, 
that the sum of two numbers is of 
the same denomination as the num- 
bers added, should be reckoned as 
complete days also. But then the 
time, in civil reckoning, would be 
the 27th day; which is still too 
much. He, therefore, calls this 26, 
the 26th day, and a third day is 
cancelled. By this kind of leger- 
demain, in direct opposition to the 
clearest physical and mathematical 
truth, as well as his own admissions, 
the work is done. These three days, 
then, which have been cashiered 
without “ rhyme or reason,” should 
be restored to their proper place, 
which will bring Dr. Jarvis into en- 
tire agreement with ourselves, as to 
the time of this full-moon. 

But strange as the above mode of 
finding the time of full-moon may 
appear, a subsequent remark by the 
author is perhaps still more so. 
“ The responsibility,” he says, “ of 
these calculations rests not on me.”’* 
If not on him, we wouldask, on whom 
does it rest? We venture to say 
without hesitation or qualification, 
that these calculations are entirely 
new ;—and if Dr. Jarvis will exam- 
ine all the records of mathematical 
and astronomical science, from the 
time when the first man began to 
count, to the time when he himself 
calculated this full-moon, he can 
find nothing like them. This mode 
of calculation, he does not ascribe, 
as in the former case, to any thing 
taught him at Yale College; and 
this silence we believe just. From 
some knowledge we have of that 
institution, we give it as our opinion, 


that any student there, who should 
perpetrate such an astronomical es. 
travaganza, as we have just had un. 
der review, would be put immedi. 
ately on an extra course of lessons; 
or what is more probable, his in. 
structors, following the course of hon- 
est Apollonius of Alabanda, would 
earnestly advise him to pass at once 
to some employment for which he 
was better fitted. 

One thing, we are sure, must be 
now clear,—that Dr. Jarvis’s attempt 
to determine the year of the Cruci- 
fixion by calculating new and full- 
moons, is an absolute failure. The 
full-moon, A.D. 28, occurred March 
29th, the second day of the week, 
one day after that which, according 
to the evangelists, was the day of 
the resurrection ; of course the Cru- 
cifixion, if on the day of the full- 
moon, could not have been on the 
preceding Friday, as he maintains. 
We would here add, that the Rev. 
Henry Browne, a clergyman of the 
church of England, in bis late work, 
entitled, Ordo Saclorum, which Dr. 
Jarvis speaks of with respect, cal- 
culates the time of full-moon, March, 
A. D. 28, as we have done,—and 
rejects this year as the year of the 
Crucifixion.* 

Dr. Jarvis, very properly, is care- 
ful to remind us often of our igno- 
rance; of which, even without his 
friendly monitions, we are deeply 
sensible ;—and one thing of which 
we acknowledge ourselves ignorant, 
is the mode in use among the Jews, 
of determining the time of lunar 
conjunctions and oppositions. For 
aught we know, they might have 
used for this purpose a cycle, which 
at some periods, diflered several 
days in its results from the true 
times ; or they might have depended 
on observation, or have allowed cir- 
cumstances not now well ascertain- 
ed, to interfere in some years with 
the time of the actual return of these 
phenomena; so that the true times 
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might have been antedated or post- 
dated. Even if the learned Rabbis 
in the time of our Savior, had in 
their possession a set of rules for 
calculating the place of the moon 
with tolerable correctness, Dr. Jar- 
vis ought not to deny, that they 
might have been mistaken several 
days in their computations; as he 
has himself been, with the modern 
improvements of astronomical sci- 
ence within his reach. If he is not 
certain how this matter was, his rea- 
soning fails in another important 
point. On the supposition, that the 
Jews did not ascertain the conjunc- 
tion and opposition of the sun and 
moon in correct astronomical! time, 
even if he could show, as he can 
not, that it was full-moon, March 
%th, A.D. 28, it would go but a 
litle way towards proving, that this 
was the year of the Crucifixion. In 
his Introduction,* he says, that the 
Jewish “ writers maintain that they 
fixed the time of the new-moon only 
by its appearance.” If this was so, 
the time of new-moon fixed by them 
io March, A. D. 28, must have been 
the 16th or 17th of the month, un- 
less, which it may not be easy to 
show, they made some allowance,— 
asthe new-moon is not visible till 
one or two days after the change. 
The time of full-moon would be 
proportionally later. In conclusion, 
. then, of this part of the subject, we 
say,—that there ig no proof that the 
fullemoon, March,"A. D. 28, was on 
the 26th day ,—that there is the high- 
est proof tuat the nature of the case 
admits of, that this full-moon was 
on the 29th day,—that Dr. Jarvis 
has no evidence whatever, that the 
Jews, in the time of our Savior, as- 
certained the conjunction and oppo- 
sition of the sun and moon by as- 
tronomical calculation; and that if 
they were guided, as according to 
his own statement, Jewish writers 
alledge, by the moon’s “ appear- 
ance,” the day which he has fixed up- 
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on for the paschal full-moon is prob- 
ably still further removed from that 
on which he has placed it. It is the 
opinion of Gieseler,* as we read in 
his valuable Manual of Ecclesiasti- 
ca! History, that in consequence of 
the uncertainty of the Jewish cal- 
endar, it is an impossibility to as- 
certain the Friday on which the cru- 
cifixion occurred ; in which opinion 
we fully concur. 

We should say nothing at present 
on the subject of Christmas, were it 
not that Dr. Jarvis has furnished in 
reference to it, a specimen of rea- 
soning so peculiar, that it should not 
pass without comment. It is hardly 
less remarkabie than his calculation 
of a full-moon. We had admitted, 
that the observance of the 25th of 
December as the day of the Nativ- 
ity, existed very early in the church ; 
and stated that we had no objection 
to what Wheatley has said respect- 
ing this day, in his work on the 
‘** Book of Common Prayer.” But 
relying on the highest authorities in 
the Episcopal church, we gave it as 
our opinion, that the evidence that 
the Nativity was in fact on the 25th 
of December, is wholly insufficient. 
In the course of our remarks, we 
asked this question, and appended 
the obvious and unavoidable answer. 
“Is there any thing in the New Tes- 
tament, either in the Evangelists, 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epis- 
tles, or the Apocalypse, from which 
the exact time of the Nativity can 
be deduced? No.” 

* But,” says Dr. Jarvis, “ I think there 
is ; and what is more, the ancient church 
thoughtso. The evangelists tell of Josey:h 
and Mary’sarrivalin Bethlehem. St. Luke 
says that they went to be enrolled; aad 
no sooner had they arrived, than the child 
Jxsus was born, so that he also might he 
enrolled. The registers would show the 
date of his birth; and they were kept in 
Rome in the public archives, to which 
any one could have access. The church 
at Rome knew the day of his birth, and 
observed it. From these archives, the 
church catholic learned the true date, and 


the day became generally known, and as 
generally observed.”’t 
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Such bald sophistry as this is sel- 
dom met with. What is there in 
the language of Luke about the 25th 
of December? The most that Dr. 
Jarvis can claim is, that Luke does 
not say, that the 25th of December 
was not the day of the Nativity. 
Neither does he say that September 
was not the month of the Nativity, 
where Archbishop Ussher has pla- 
ced it; nor does he say, that the 
Ist of October was not the day of 
the Nativity, which according to 
Archbishop Newcome, may be as- 
sumed as the day of this event; nor 
does he say, that any day of the 
year, where the Nativity has been 
placed by speculators on this sub- 
ject, was not the true time. ‘The 
language of Luke is equally consis- 
tent with all the opinions as to the 
day of the Nativity, so far as such 
opinions are known to us, which 
have ever been uttered. Any one 
of these opinions may be ‘“ dedu- 
ced” from what Luke has said, as 
well as another. If it should be re- 
plied, that there is more external 
evidence in favor of the 25th of 
December, than of any other day ; 
—then the deduction, that this is the 
true day, is from that evidence, and 
not from the narrative of Luke. 
As to the “ registers” kept at Rome, 
we have yet seen no reason to be- 
lieve, that any existed deserving of 
credit in a case like this. ‘The tes- 
timony of St. Chrysostom is mere 
hearsay ; and as to Tertullian,—what 
is his reputation for accuracy in 
matters of fact? Does Dr. Jarvis 
himself rely on what he says of the 
succession and reigns of the Roman 
emperors? Yet in this latter case, 
there were certainly the means of 
exact knowledge within the reach of 
this Father, of which he made, as 
Dr. Jarvis must admit, no proper 
use. It will be time enough to ex- 
amine this subject further, when it 
is shown, that some one historian 
of established character for sound 
judgment in historical criticism, has 
thought the story of the “ registers” 
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to be entitled to fullcredence. Ti] 
then we must leave it with the re. 
marks in our preceding numbers, 

Other discoveries are made by 
Dr. Jarvis in the Gospels. He says, 
“‘the evangelists tell of Joseph 
and Mary’s arrival in Bethlehem.” 
Which of the evangelists, except 
Luke, says any thing of this “ arri. 
val?” He adds—* St. Luke says 
that they went to be enrolled; and 
no sooner had they arrived, than the 
child Jesus was born, so that he also 
might be enrolled.” But where has 
he learned this? All which appears 
from Luke is, that the child Jesus 
was born, while his parents “ were 
there,”* that is,in Bethlehem. For 
aught that is said by the evangelist, 
this birth might have occurred after 
the enrollment.. That “the child 
Jesus was born, so that he also might 
be enrolled,” is not said by Luke; 
he speaks only of the enrollment of 
Joseph and Mary. If the child Je- 
sus was enrolled, this fact must be 
substantiated by some other author- 
ity. These are given as specimens 
of the general looseness and inac- 
curacy of Dr. Jarvis’s statements. 
His pen at times seems to run en- 
tirely at random. 

We had referred to the writings 
of the Apostolical Fathers, of Jus- 
tin Martyr and of the younger Pliny 
as containing nothing on the subject 
of Christmas. This reference, Dr. 
Jarvis is pleased to denominate 
“purely ridiculdis.” But where 
are we to look for evidence, whether 
such a festival existed, if not in 
Christian authors, or in a heathen 
author like Pliny, when speaking of 
the early Christians and their obser 
vances? Would he send us to the 
writings of the Jews? But what su- 
perior claim have these as authori 
ties on such a question? And if we 
are not to go to Christians, Heathen 
or Jews,—where are we to look for 
satisfactory information respecting 
the antiquities of the Christian 
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church? Besides, these writers re- 
ferred to, certainly are minute in 
their specifications, exhortations, 
and directions. The first day of 
the week is mentioned as the day of 
Christian assemblies ; the mode of 
worship, and the existence of reli- 
gious teachers, are alluded to, with 
greater or less particularity ;—and 
what more natural, what more a 
matter of course, than that there 
should be some intimation in the 
same writers, of the observance of 
the great Festival of the Nativity, if 
practiced in their time? Their si- 
lence is highly significative. Dr. 
Jarvis ought rather, as we should 
judge from his common mode of 
reasoning, to infer that what he calls 
“the old leaven of Puritanism,” 
was “ working” in some unaccount- 
able way thus early ; and that the 
Fathers of the primitive church were 
kept back from noticing Christmas, 
“because there was not chapter and 
verse in the New Testament which 
said, in so many words, that Christ 
was born on the 25th of December.” 
Dr Jarvis, if he had lived, with his 
present opinions, in the first or sec- 
ond century, would surely not have 
been influenced by such narrow 
views ; and we may safely conclude, 
that in any treatise of his on the 
church, ke would not have been 
guilty, any more than now, of so 
strange an oversight as to say noth- 
ing of Christmas. Where, more- 
over, are we to look for the opin- 
ions and practices of any modern 
denomination of Christians, with 
greater assurance of arriving at the 
truth, than in the writings of their 
own authors, and of cotemporary 
authors not of their sect? and if 
these show nothing respecting some 
doctrine or observance, and contain 
no allusion to either ;—is it not a 
plain, a necessary inference, that 
the doctrine or observance in ques- 
tion, probably does not exist in that 
church, and has not in the estimation 
of its members, any great prominen- 
cyand importance? For Dr. Jar- 
Vo. VI. 49 
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vis to object, therefore, to drawing, 
from the silence of early writers, 
any inference as to the probability 
of some observance or non-observ- 
ance in the primitive church, is, to 
use his own language, “ more than 
ridiculous ;”—it is very much like 
trifling with the understanding of 
his readers. Will he in his forth- 
coming volume make no deductions 
in any case from the silence of the 
Fathers? We have before observed, 
that the Apostles were Jews ;—and 
that the observance of birth-days 
was foreign to their manners. From 
this also we infer that the celebra- 
tion of the 25th of December was 
not one of the earliest Christian in- 
stitutions. As to distinguishing this 
day and other similar days by stated 
religious rites, we have said nothing 
against it. All which we have in- 
sisted on, is sanctioned by the high- 
est authorities in the Episcopal 
church, and in other communions, 
where Christmas is celebrated. 

We had asked another question 
to which we had likewise given an 
answer,—as follows. ‘* Does St. 
Augustine, in his enumeration of 
the Christian Festivals of his time, 
make particular mention of Christ- 
mas? No.”—Dr. Jarvis does not 
controvert the correctness of our re- 
ply; but he insists upon what we 
never denied, that St. Augustine 
testifies fully to the 25th of Decem- 
ber as the day of the Nativity, and 
that “there are extant thirteen of 
his sermons for that Festival.”” But 
it was not our object to show, that 
St. Augustine was ignorant of Christ- 
mas. We had fully admitted, that 
this Festival “* was very early ob- 
served in the primitive church,” 
and, of course, that it must have 
been known to him. In our first 
notice of Dr. Jarvis’s work, we al- 
luded to St. Augustine’s catalogue, 
not as proof, that the author of it 
did not believe the Nativity to have 
been on the 25th of December, but 
as evidence, that Christmas was 
probably “ more lately introduced, 
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and of lower estimation,” than the 
Festivals which he mentioned. Hav- 
ing said this once, it was not thought 
necessary to repeat it. It was, then, 
incumbent on Dr. Jarvis in his reply, 
to assign some more probable rea- 
son than we had done of St. Au- 
gustine’s omission, and not to ac- 
cumulate proof of the Saint’s belief, 
which, so far from questioning, we 
had, if not expressly, yet by neces- 
sary implication, admitted. 

We now come to what Dr. Jarvis 
has said respecting the appearance 
of the moon, during Ceesar’s expe- 
dition into Spain against the sons of 
Pompey. It will perhaps be recol- 
lected, that the passage in the com- 
mentary usually ascribed to Hirtius, 
on the Spanish war, about the mean- 
ing of which we differed from Dr. 
Jarvis, is the following: ‘* Caesar 
priusquam eodem est profectus, luna 
hora circiter vi visa est.” That is, 
— Before Caesar departed for the 
same place, the moon was seen 
about the sixth hour.” Dr. Jarvis 
claims, that the sixth hour here was 
midnight; and on this he founds an 
argument, that Cesar’s expedition 
was in the year of confusion, or the 
forty-sixth before the Christian era. 
In our last article on chronolo- 
gy, we represented the historian to 
mean, “ that before Caesar commen- 
ced his pursuit of Pompey, there 
occurred a prodigy,—that the moon 
was visible at the sixth hour; that 
is, when the sun was on the merid- 
ian.” We stated in addition, that 
the moon, at the time referred 
to, “on the day after the retreat 
of Pompey, at twelve o'clock, 
would be above the horizon in the 
east; and if the state of the at- 
mosphere was favorable, might be 
seen.” 

The notice by Dr. Jarvis of this 
explanation of the phenomenon, is 
of so peculiar a character, it being 
a compound of astronomical know- 
ledge and wit in about equal quan- 
tities, that for the amusement of our 
readers, we quote it entire. 
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“ Prodigious indeed! To those old 
Romans, the moon in first quarter and at 
the blazing noon of day, appeared above 
the horizon in the east! We, in these de. 
generais days, always see the new moon 
above the horizon in the west ; and as the 
author says not one word about its being a 
prodigy, it must have been usual in Ce. 
sar’s time to see the new-moon in the 
east! ‘Cela etoit autrefois ainsi; mais 
nous avons changé tout cela.’ ” 

That the wit of this might be 
manifest to all readers, a note is ap. 
pended marked editorial, as follows: 

“The author here quotes from Molj- 
ére’s Médicin malgré lui, Act II, Se. 6. 
As our readers may not have the works 
of the French dramatist at hand, we sub- 
join the dialogue to show the point of the 
quotation :—Géronte. There is only a 
single thing which startled me, and that 
is the position of the heart and the liver. 
It seems to me, that you place them dif- 
ferently from what they are; and that the 
heart is on the left side, and the liver on 
the right side. Syuanarelle. Yes. That 
was so formerly; but we hare changed 
all that, and we now practice medicine af- 
ter an entirely new method.”—Ep.* 

We feel some misgivings at spoil- 
ing all this, both text and commen- 
tary, as it seems to have been con- 
sidered by Dr. Jarvis one of his 
most happy efforts,—and is evi- 
dently a pet-passage in his vindica- 
tion ; but we see not but it must go 
the way of his other astronomical 
vagaries. ‘* We always,” he says, 
**see the new-moon above the hori- 
zon in the west.” If by this he 
means, that we can see the new- 
moon in the west, when it is there, 
and not obscured by clouds,—he 
says what is true, what has never 
been denied,—but what is nothing 
to his purpose. If he means, that 
we see the new-nioon in the west, 
and no where else,—this is begging 
the question. If he means, that the 
new-moon is stationary in the west, 
—he says what is not true. In this 
place we would premise, that we 
feel the necessity, as heretofore in 
our remarks on a question of as- 
tronomy, considering with whom we 
have to deal, of beginning with first 
principles. The moon, then, re 
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volves in its orbit from west to east ; 
and has an apparent revolution from 
east to west; and by this last revo- 
jution, it rises in the east, just as 
often as it sets in the west. If we 
see the new-moon in the west after 
sunset, it is because it is east of the 
sun; and if the sun sets first, it rises 
first; and if the moon is east of the 
sun at sun-setling, at any time before 
the full, it will be east of the sun at 
sun-rising,—and it will still be easé, 
when the sun is on the meridian. 
The only question now is, whether 
in that part of the heavens, and at 
noon, the moon, a few days after 
conjunction in the month of March, 
“if the state of the atmosphere is 
favorable,” can be easily seen. 

The worthy Bishop Wilkins, a 
writer of the seventeenth century, 
learned and ingenious, though per- 
haps rather more inclined to specu- 
lation than is fitting for his order, in 
his “ Discourse tending to prove, 
that “tis probable there may be an- 
other habitable World in the Moon,”’* 
reports that Rabbi Simeon enter- 
tertained a fancy which, if well 
founded, must be considered an im- 
portant circumstance in the early 
history of that luminary. From 
this high authority, it appears that 
the moon, when young, was “ am- 
bitious,” and *“* much discontented” 
because in some important respects 
she was inferior to the sun; and she 
was “in great distress and grief for 
along space; but that her sorrow 
might be in some way pacified, God 
bid her be of good cheer, because 
her privileges and charter should be 
greater than the sun’s; he should 
appear in the day-time only, she 
both in the day and night.” We 
have produced this precious frag- 
ment of lunar biography, to satisfy 
Dr. Jarvis that even in the day-time 
the moon may be seen, and thus 
possibly in the time and place spe- 
cified. For ourselves we rely much 
more on proof of quite a different 





* Page 63. London, 1640. 
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kind. Soon after the publication of 
the Church Review in April, the 
moon being of just the same age as 
it is claimed to have been when re- 
ferred to in the Commentary on the 
Spanish war, the reviewer request- 
ed several gentlemen well acquaint- 
ed with astronomy, both theoretical 
and practical, to look with him east 
of the sun at noon. They did so; 
not that they had any doubt of the 
result, but were willing to see what 
they had seen before. It was the 
“blazing noon of day;” that is, 
there was not a cloud to be seen. 
The moon was distinctly visible in 
the east. A few minutes after, he 
requested one of the publishers of 
the Church Review to look towards 
the east. He too saw the new- 
moon in that part of the heavens. 
If Dr. Jarvis himself will take the 
proper time, and look in the right 
direction ; that is, if keeping in mind 
that the heart is on the /eft side, he 
will turn his eye to the east and not 
to the west, he also may enjoy this 
spectacle. 

We would here remark, that all 
seasons of the year are not equally 
favorable for this sight. March and 
April in our latitude, which differs 
not greatly from that where Cesar 
was in Spain, afford as good an op- 
portunity for this purpose, as any 
other months, It will undoubtedly 
be remarked by the reader, that our 
language was, that on the day re- 
ferred to in the commentary of Hir- 
tius, the moon “at twelve o’clock 
would be above the horizon in the 
east; and if the state of the atmo- 
sphere was favorable, might be seen.” 
This last clause Dr. Jarvis has omit- 
ted in his quotation, though essen- 
tial to our full meaning. In his 
own statement, he uses the phrase 
“blazing noon of day,”—as an 
equivalent ; for reasons, which must 
be best known to himself. But it 
is true, that the moon may be 
clearly seen at the time’and place 
mentioned, even when the sun is in 
full splendor ; but with less distinct- 
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ness, than when the sun is wholly or 
partially obscured. It is a fact like- 
wise, which may be viewed by Dr. 
Jarvis as incredible, that the moon 
in its last quarter may be often 
plainly seen west of the sun,—even 
at the “ blazing noon of day.” 

We add, that almost all historians, 
annalists, and chronologers, place 
this expedition of Cesar in the first 
Julian year, or the year 45 before 
Christ. Petavius,* when he wrote, 
supposed them to be unanimous on 
this point. Among these, we have 
in a former number mentioned par- 
ticularly Calvisius and Archbishop 
Ussher. One of the ablest of mod- 
ern chronologers is Clinton, late 
of the University of Oxford; and 
he, in his Fasti,t places this expedi- 
tion in the same year. His other 
dates, as of the consulship of 
Cicero and of the death of Augus- 
tus, are the same which we have 
claimed, in our previous numbers, 
to be the true ones. Dr. Jarvis re- 
marks,j that Clinton has “ adopted 
the faulty arrangement of the Con- 
sular Chronology, probably from 
considering it as definitively set- 
tled.” That he thought this chro- 
nology “ definitively settled,” is un- 
doubtedly true ; and it admits of as 
little doubt, that he came to this con- 
clusion, on a careful and judicious 
examination of historical authorities. 
As evidence of the estimation in 
which this work is held by the 
learned in Europe, it may be men- 
tioned, that one volume of it has al- 
ready appeared in Germany in a 
Latin translation. ‘This volume we 
have seen, and suppose that the 
others will be soon published. The 
commentators on the history of 
Cesar’s war in Spain, have, most 





* Planum est, Hispaniense bellum anno 
primo Juliano gessisse Cmsarem; sic 
enim Historici omnes, et Fastorum An- 
naliumque Scriptores, nemine dissenti- 
ente, perhibent.”” De Doctrin. Temp. 
tom. ii, 146. 

t Vol. III, p. 204. 

t Preface to Introduction, p. x. 


of them, interpreted the disputed 
passage in the manner which we 
have adopted. ‘They say, that the 
sixth hour here means, when the 
sun was on the meridian; that it 
was the day-time ; and that the ap- 
pearance of the moon is spoken of 
as a prodigy.* If the expedition 
under consideration was in the 
forty-fifth year before our era, 
where it is placed on such full testi. 
mony, then the explanation of the 
lunar phenomenon, must be either 
that of Petavius, which we stated 
in our number for October last, or 
that which we have adopted as the 
more probable, and which has been 
generally considered by the learned 
as entirely satisfactory. We still, 
therefore, maintain that there is no 
astronomical reason arising from 
the place of the moon, why Casar’s 
expedition into Spain might not 
have been in the first Julian year, 
If we are wrong in this, we have 
the consolation in our error of being 
in very good company. 

But Dr. Jarvis has undertaken, 
by a historical deduction, to estab- 
lish his theory, that this expedition 
was in the previous year ; that is, the 
forty-sixth before Christ. In this 
part of his argument he goes into a 
long detail, from a minute examina- 
tion of which we are relieved, at 
present, by meeting an obstacle, 
which, unless it shall be removed, 
will completely obstruct any further 
progress. All admit, that Cesar on 
his return from Spain, appointed 
two consuls, one of whom died on 
the 3lst of December; and that he 





* In the Elzevir edition of Caesar of 
1661. we read of this lunar phenomenon, 
—* Prodigium fuisse sentiendum est; et 
unum ex iis cujusmodi pleraque com- 
memorat Dion, quibus imminens calami- 
tas Pompeio pronunciata est.’ In the 
Deiphin edition—* Hora meridiana, quod 
prodigii loco fuit.” In the edition of Ou- 
dendorp—* Hora, scilicet diet. Immerito 
id suspectum est, ete. Luna interdiu ad- 

aruit.” In Lemaire's edition—* Hora 

I. Est ipsa meridies. Narratur ut pro- 
digium.”’ 

t Introduction, p. 175. 
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inted another to hold the con- 
solar office for the few hours which 
remained of the year. Now Cesar, 
when he went to this Spanish war, 
is supposed to have left Rome some 
time before the first of January of 
that year in which the expedition is 
ced. This supposition rests on 
another, that if he did not leave 
Rome till the first of January, there 
might not have been time for ac- 
complishing all, which seems to 
have been done before the month of 
March. Dr. Jarvis, therefore, main- 
tains that Caesar, in the first Julian 
year, must have been in Rome on 
the first of January—and conse- 
quently, that this could not have 
been the year of the Spanish cam- 
paiga. But how does he prove this ? 
By assuming, that Ceesar appointed a 
consul in Rome the day before. 
Undoubtedly, if this was so, it is 
true not only that Cesar did not 
leave Rome before the first of Jan- 
vary in the first Julian year, but that 
the Spanish expedition was already 
brought to a close. Why, then, 
proceed any further in the argu- 
ment? If he has fixed the date of 
the short consulship, he has fixed 
the time of the expedition into Spain ; 
for this was immediately before. 
But that he has determined the time 
of the short consulship to have been 
onthe last day of the year forty-six 
before our era, we do not see. As 
the matter now stands, the whole 
appears to depend on a petitio prin- 
cipti, or begging the question ;—or 
has not the author so stated facts 
asto have the appearance at Jeast 
of placing the end of the year be 
fore the beginning, thus furnishing 
a striking example of the figure 
hysteron proteron? We must, there- 
fore, leave this part of the argu- 
ment, as in its present state too 
perplexed and unintelligible for our 
comprehension. 

There is one more passage in the 
Vindication, which we copy for the 
entertainment, if not for the edifica- 
tion, of our readers. 
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“The Puritan views of ecclesiastical 
history are colored and distorted by their 
wagpehed Individualism. They never 
look at the concurrent testimony of the 
church. They never consider its catholic 
practice. They never regard the actions 
or reasonings of individuals as the expo- 
nents of the time and portion of the 
ehurch in which they lived. They think, 
if they ever deign to think at all, of 
St. Hippolytus, St. Peter and St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, Victorius, Dionysius, St. 
Maximus, Bede, and all other ancient 
computists, as of solitary astronomers at 
the present day, pursuing abstract re- 
searches in their own closets, and not as 
men engaged for Curist’s sake, in labors 
approved by the church, carried into 
practice by the church, and thus solemnly 
ratified by the church. With the excep- 
tion of St. Hippolytus and St. Peter of 
Alexandria, the others mentioned lived 
after the Council of Nice. That august 
body had all the means which imperial 
power could give, to assist them in the 
great work of arranging the Christian cal- 
endar. Yet the subject was not thereby 
extricated from all its difficulties. If it 
had been, we should not have found the 
philosophic school of Alexandria engaged 
in the fifth century in adjusting the Cycle ; 
nor should we have seen the deferential 
appointment of Victorius, by the heads 
of the Latin church, to apply the labors 
of the Alexandrian schools to the west- 
ern calendar. As I was exhibiting the 
civil computation of time, known and ae- 
knowledged by the primitive church, my 
sole object in referring to the astronomical 
computations of De la Hire as copied by 
Bianchini, was to enable my scientific 
readers to see how far the civil and the 
astronomical agreed. If they did not 
agree, that would not prove that the civil 
computations in A. D. 28, were not ag 
Victorius has represented them. Pre- 
vious to A. D. 1582, the civil computa- 
tions of the solar year, differed ten days 
from the astronomical. Did that prove, 
not that the civil computation was erro- 
neous, but that it did not exist? Yet such 
is the force of your argument. ‘ The 
two computations, you say, ‘can not 
stand together ;’ therefore, Victorius, or 
rather the early church, told an untruth 
as to a plain matter of fact!""—Review, 
pp. 96, 97. 


This passage suggests numerous 
topics of remark ; but we have space 
and time to notice only a few of 
them. How far canonization is evi- 
dence of skill in astronomy, or what 
degree of authority ought to be al- 
lowed in this science to the decis- 
ions of individuals, who have re- 
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ceived this high ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction, we will not undertake to 
determine. We can say only, that 
hitherto it has not been an article of 
our faith, that these saints and oth- 
ers, whom Dr. Jarvis has enume- 
rated, or the church, or all united, 
whatever deference may be due to 
their opinions, either separately or 
conjointly, on other subjects, have 
been infallible in mathematics. As 
for St. Hippolytus, his cycle was 
adopted by the church, or a portion 
of it, but was soon found to be more 
erroneous than that which it dis- 
placed, and was consequently aban- 
doned. What is the amount here 
of the “concurrent testimony ?” 
Does St. Hippolytus testify to the 
infallibility of the church? or does 
the church testify to the infallibility 
of St. Hippolytus? Is it not, on 
the contrary, evident that both, in 
part at least, were wrong? This 
same saint is represented, as plac- 
ing the crucifixion in A. D. 29. Dr. 
Jarvis places itin A. D. 28. Must 
not both be put down as having pur- 
sued “abstract researches in their 
own closets?” St. Hippolytus 
would probably so decide of Dr. 
Jarvis; and we see not but Dr. Jar- 
vis should so decide of St. Hippoly- 
tus. In view of each other, neither 
could justly hold a higher rank, 
than that of a “solitary astron- 
omer.” 

As to the “* Council of Nice; that 
august body had all the means 
which imperial power could give, to 
assist them in the great work of ar- 
ranging the Christian calendar,” 
and yet, what did that imposing as- 
sembly thus aided and supported, 
accomplish in this matter? Did it 
determine the exact relation exist- 
ing between the solar and lunar 
motions, and ascertain the true rules 
and methods of astronomical calcu- 
lations, so that from the time of its 
sitting there should be, in no subse- 
quent calendar, any essential error ? 
Nothing of this. It sanctioned only 
the regulation, that the Festival of 


Easter should be celebrated on the 
Sunday immediately following the 
first full-moon after the vernal equi- 
nox. As to actual computations, 
the Council left them toa “ solitary 
astronomer,” the bishop of Alexan. 
dria. In this the members of that 
body showed their wisdom; as in 
the time when they assembled, Al. 
exandria was the chief seat of as. 
tronomical knowledge. But that the 
calculations actually made from 
year to year, of the times of the 
Paschal full-moon, were ever so 
““approved by the church, carried 
into practice by the church, and thus 
solemnly ratified by the church,” as 
to furnish any pledge or security 
that in their results no important 
error should occur, we are unable 
to see. ‘The Council, evidently, did 
the best it could; and this is to its 
credit. Dr. Jarvis himself acknowl- 
edges, that “* previous to A. D. 1582, 
the civil computations of the solar 
year, differed ten days from the as- 
tronomical. Now, this difference 
must have originated, either in some 
mistake on the part of the sun, or 
in the calculations of those saints 
and others, whom Dr. Jarvis sup- 
poses to have been the “ exponents 
of the time and portion of the church 
in which they lived.” That it was 
with the latter, we have no doubt he 
will agree with us. What then does 
all this parade of catholic practice, 
of the astronomical labors of St. 
Hippolytus, of St. Peter and St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, Victorius, Di- 
onysius, St. Maximus, Bede, and all 
other ancient computists, and the 
Council of Nice in addition, amount 
to? To just nothing ;—or nothing 
of auy moment in the present dis- 
cussion. Astronomical knowledge 
in the early church, as well as 
among the ancients generally, was 
very imperfect, and has been 
brought to nothing like perfection 
except in comparatively modern 
times. 

We had said, that the computa- 
tions of the new-moon in March, 
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A.D. 28, by Victorius and Bian- 
chini can not stand together. 
“Therefore,” says Dr. Jarvis, 
* Victorius, or rather the early 
church, told an untruth as to a plain 
matter of fact.” But if the new- 
moon was on the 14th of March, 
A. D. 28, according to the compu- 
tations of Bianchini, it could not 
have been new-moon three days 
before, as it was according to the 
Canon of Victorius. If we admit 
the Canon of Victorius to be right, 
we must give up the computation 
of Bianchini; that is, it could not 
have been new-moon on the 11th of 
that month, and again on the 14th, 
three daysafter. ‘hese two things, 
we said, “can not stand together,” 
and we say so still. Will Dr. Jarvis 
say that they can stand together ? 
He speaks of civil time as distin- 
guished from astronomical time. 
But did Victorius, or the Council of 
Nice, make any such distinction ? 
And has not Dr. Jarvis, as we have 
shown in this number, endeavored 
to prove, that Victorius and Bian- 
chini substantially agree ? Whether 
“Victorius, or rather the early 
church, told an untruth as to a plain 
matter of fact,” all we have to say 
is this:—That undoubtedly they 
spoke, as Dr, Jarvis himself has 
done in his own mistakes, honestly, 
and according to the best of their 
knowledge. If by “‘a plain matter 
of fact,” the time of the new-moon 
8 often mentioned, is intended, all 
that Victorius or the church in his 
time knew of the matter, was, as we 
believe, through a retrospective cal- 
culation by the Canon ; and this as 
we have proved, gave a wrong astro- 
nomical result. Dr. Jarvis has not 
shown, nor can he show, nor make 
it probable, that any nation or indi- 
vidual in A. D. 28, believed that it 
Was new-moon in March on the 11th 
day; and certainly he can not show 
this of the Jews. If he can not do 
this, then he has no means of show- 
ing, that the Jews celebrated the 
Paschal full-moon fourteen days af- 


ter; and his whole theory falls to 
the ground. 

Dr. Jarvis, as may be seen in the 
above extract, finds it impossible to 
forget the Puritans. In another part of 
his Vindication,* he corrects a writer 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, who has 
ascribed to the ** American mind,” 
what Dr. Jarvis supposes to belong 
only to the “ Puritan mind.” He 
would, therefore, correct the writer 
in Blackwood, and say,—the Puri- 
tan is “an endless seeker of truth 
with no past at his back.” Weare 
not about to deny this to be just, nor 
to admit it to be so;—since we are 
not greatly solicitous about our own 
Puritanism—nor are we able to see 
that any inquiry about this frightful 
heresy, as contemplated by Dr. Jar- 
vis, is at all connected with the 
points of chronology, which we 
have undertaken to investigate. We 
would ask enly, and with no feeling 
of displeasure—being in fact much 
more disposed to laugh at his at- 
tacks on his and our ancestors, than 
to be angry—if this account of a 
Puritan be correct, where does he 
place himself? Does he imagine, 
that in his astronomical reveries, 
he will be regarded as the “ expo- 
nent of the time and portion of the 
church in which he lives?” If so, 
we fear that he is destined to serious 
disappointment. In these specula- 
tions, especially in his mode of cal- 
culating a full-moon, he certainly 
has “no past at his back ;” and, 
though little given to prophesying, 
we venture to predict that he will 
have no followers. It may be left 
then, as a question for the curious, 
whether his plight in this respect is 
not that, which he himself denomi- 
nates * wretched individualism ;”-— 
and we would give him a friendly 
caution to be on his guard, lest he 
become a Puritan, according to his 
own definition of one, before he is 
aware of it. 

In the preceding remarks, it has 
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been our object to meet directly and 
fully, without any evasion or subter- 
fuge, the arguments of Dr. Jarvis 
in defense of his chronological posi- 
tions; so that he may not again be 
under the necessity of saying, that 
we have taken no notice of his 
“ strong points,”—that we have hid 
“from the view of our readers the 
real state of the controversy,”’—and 
that we are plunging “ deeper and 
deeper into the quagmire of error.” 
To remove in respect to this matter 
all chance of mistake, we will state 
particularly the several ‘ points,” 
as we understand them, about which 
we differ from the author—so far as 
his work has passed under review. 

We have maintained, then, in 
this and in preceding numbers of 
the New Englander, that Cicero’s 
consulship was in the six hundred 
ninety-first year of Rome,—that 
Cesar’s expedition into Spain was 
in the forty-fifth year before our era, 
—that the death of Augustus was 
in the fourteenth year after our era, 
—that the supposition of a lost con- 
sulship rests upon no proper founda- 
tion,—and that neither the year, 
month, nor day of the month of the 
Nativity, nor the year of the Cruci- 
fixion, has been ascertained by Dr. 
Jarvis with any near approach to 
certainty. If he should again honor 
any part of our observations with a 
notice, it would be received and 
acknowledged as a special favor, if 
he should point out distinctly where 
our reasoning is deficient. In our 
comments on his own reasoning we 
have been careful to adhere to a 
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rule, which we wish him to observe, 
and which is so obviously just, 
General declarations of the weak. 
ness of an opponent’s course of ar. 
gument, however they may impose 
on the understandings of some, go 
but a little way towards determin. 
ing a controversy. We will add, 
that in our remarks we have aimed 
not at all at novelty. Indeed, after 
the labors of so many illustrious 
scholars in this department of learn. 
ing, an attempt to bring forward 
anything new, might be thought to 
border on presumption. What we 
have said might be supported by a 
list of names of the highest consid. 
eration in historical research. But 
we are not disposed to rest on mere 
authority ; and would rather appeal 
to the reasons, which can be urged 
in support of the opinions we have 
adopted, than to the names of those, 
who, as we think, have successfully 
led the way in chronological inves- 
tigations. 

We are looking rather impatiently 
for Dr. Jarvis’s second volume. 
The reviewer will be among the 
first to procure and to read it; but 
he can think of no probable induce- 
ment sufficiently strong to lead him 
to a public notice of the work, how- 
ever much he may dissent from the 
opinions it may contain. He would 
have abstained from any comments 
on the first volume, if he had an- 
ticipated, that in consequence of 
what he should write, the author's 
equanimity would be so greatly dis- 
turbed. 


———__,-——_____ -_____ 
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OUR POST-OFFICE.* 


+ Forty years ago, a distinguished 
scholar of our country? predicted 
the speedy failure of our federal 
system from the want of contact of 
the national government with the 

ple. He said the post-office 
was the only tie that connected the 
government with the people, and 
the only branch of the government 
of which the people had any per- 
sonal experience. At that day, the 

office system was in its in- 
fancy, comparatively, and its value 
and importance, as a part of the 
governmental machinery, and as a 
source of benefits to the people, were 
but imperfectly realized. We then 
had not above 2,000 post-offices, 
with 35,000 miles of post-roads, 
and gross receipts of about half a 
million of dollars. About fifteen 
years ago, there was a belief pre- 
vailing extensively among certain 
portions of the people, that a dis- 
inguished officer of the government 
bal formed a scheme for making 
the post-office the instrument of an 
extended political system, designed 
for the perpetuation of a party and 
the aggrandizement of its leaders. 
And the more shrewd observers 
were convinced that, whether the 
charge was true or false, the post- 
office had become so influential a 
branch of the government, as to be 
well fitted for such uses, in the 
hands of an ambitious and intriguing 
man. Such is the light which ex- 
perience has thrown upon the pre- 
dictions of the wise and the fore- 
bodings of the prudent, in regard to 
the working of our system of gov- 
ernment. Instead of the govern- 





* Report of the Post-Master General of 
the United States, for the year ending 
June 30, 1847. Documents accompanying 
the President's Message, Ist Session, 30th 
Congress, December, 1847. 

Laws and Regulations of the Post- 
Office Department, 1847. 
t President Dwight. 
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ment perishing for the want of con- 
tact with the people, this one branch 
is found to have mingled itself so 
intimately with the interests and en- 
joyments of the people, as to be a 
source of danger and a cause of 
alarm for the security of our liber- 
ties. Whether Amos Kendall ever 
had any base designs or not, the fact 
that he was charged with it, and 
that the party of which he was a 
leader was so soon overthrown by 
the people on this and similar char- 
ges, shows the extent to which the 
conviction has prevailed, that the 
post-office is capable of being con- 
verted into a tremendous machinery 
of political power of a party over the 
liberties of the nation, 

Politicians, who have been sensi- 
ble of the danger which might arise 
from a corrupt administration of the 
post-office, have hitherto relied for 
security solely upon one expedient 
alone—that of limiting the expendi- 
tures of the department to its own 
income. The old saw, that “ the 
post-oflice must support itself,” has 
been repeated by men of all parties, 
until the greater part of them ap- 
pear seriously to believe that it is 
found, totidem verbis, in the con- 
stitution of the United States—just 
as the same class of learned men 
quote the New England Primer, 
Shakspeare, and Tristram Shandy, 
as veritable Scripture. There is not 
a word in the constitution that gives 
the slightest foundation for this axi- 
om. Neither do those who use it 
ever condescend to argue in its sup- 
port, for there is as little ground for 
it in reason as in the constitution. 
Its whole support is found in the 
number of times it has been re- 
peated, and in the number of men 
who have given in their adhesion to 
it without ever examining its foun- 
dation. 

The only appearance of an ar- 
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gument in its favor which has ever 
been vouchsafed to us is in sub- 
stance, that unless the post-office 
is limited by its income, it will be 
impossible to impose any limit upon 
its expenditures; that every man 
will demand a post-office at his 
own door, and then will demand a 
daily mail to be brought to him in 
a stage-coach drawn by four horses, 
and every public officer will insist 
upon having the franking privilege, 
and each party in its alternate peri- 
ods of power, will not only grant 
all that every body demands, but will 
publish more documents than ever 
were published before, to be frank- 
ed for the purposes of electioneer- 
ing, and carried at the public ex- 
pense. All these things have been 
done, in certain sections, to a shame- 
ful extent; but to say there is no 
help for it, is to say that there is no 
power in the government to keep 
the keys of the public treasury, and 
is virtually a denial of our national 
capacity for self-government. We 
deny this whole theory, and the 
maxim that has been built upon it, 
that there is no security against 
wastefulness except by requiring 
the post-office to support itself. The 
government is bound to establish 
and maintain a post-office, whether 
the department can sustain itself or 
not. 

There have been fifteen years in 
which the post-office did not sup- 
port itself. In 1833 it fell short 
of paying its own expenses, about 
$300,000, and in 1838 nearly 
$400,000. There was a deficiency 
to a considerable extent throughout 
the five succeeding years, occasioned 
by the multiplication of private mails, 
which the government was unable 
to suppress. This of course gave 
the lie to our famous maxim, and 
drove Congress, after much alterca- 
tion and through many woful dis- 
plays of ignorance, to the humilia- 
ting expedient of underbidding the 
private mails by putting postage at 
five cents for all distances under 


300 miles. This experiment was 
tried by the very sticklers for the 
maxim, amidst their own confident 
affirmations, that it would be impos- 
sible to realize an increase sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the depart. 
ment. Thanks, however, to Mr. 
Niles’s provision in regard to mail 
contracts, and to Cave Johnson's 
stern economy in administration, we 
not only find the number of letters 
doubled in two years by a half-way 
reduction of postage, but the de 
partment has been made to support 
itself, and to promise a surplus of 
revenue in the current year. 

The reduction of postage to five 
and ten cents was a mere modifi- 
cation of the old system, not the 
adoption of a new one. It left the 
franking privilege, the complicated 
accounts and returns, the conse- 
quent need of high compensation 
to postmasters, and above all, the 
prevalent superstition, that “ the 
post-office must sustain itself,” in 
its received meaning, to wit, that 
the letter postage of the north 
should be taxed to pay for the mail 
routes of the south, and for the 
franking of Congress. Its working 
is therefore by no means a sample 
of the new system, although its sue- 
cess in a pecuniary view is a con- 
clusive proof that reduction of rate 
has the same tendency to increase 
correspondence in this country as 
in Great Britain. But it left the 
department, as before, to be stilt 
actuated by the principle of Ex- 
ACTION, as its controlling spirit ; and 
the present Postmaster General is 
not the man to shrink from carrying 
out this spirit of the law to its fullest 
extent. We can not discern or im- 
agine one pretext for exaction, 
which has escaped his study, or 
failed of being applied to its utmost 
extent. Hence the rigor with which 
he has hunted down the transient 
newspapers, the complaints about 
the inclosure of letters for more 
than one person, often a conve 
nience, and never a burden upon 
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the department; and hence the 
try altercations between the de- 
ment and members of Congress 
about franking. Hence, too, the 
| war with Great Britain, which 
almost cut us off from intercourse 
with Canada, and threatens to sub- 
yert our correspondence with Eu- 
rope at this momentous crisis. All 
comes from the spirit of exaction ; 
and this spirit of exaction in the de- 
partment fosters and increases the 
spirit of evasion in the people ; who 
become as sharp in devising expedi- 
ents to shun payment, as the gov- 
ernment is in multiplying charges. 
The system of cheap postage, in- 
vented by Mr. Rowland Hill, strikes 
at the root of the political danger of 
the post-office, because it brings the 
department more fully into contact 
with the whole people, and because 
itsubstitutes universal accommoda- 
tion, instead of rigid exaction, as the 
pervading spirit of the post-office. 
The great simplification of the busi- 
ness also strips postage of its pre- 
lensions as a mystery, which peo- 
ple must consent to pay for, because 
they can not understand it. Every 
body can understand why a barrel of 
flour weighing two hundred pounds, 
should cost forty cents to bring it 
from Albany to Boston ; but people 
can not see why a letter weighing 
aquarter of a pound should cost the 
same. They would even agree that 
itmight be right to charge sixteen 
cents for the letter, at two cents per 
half-ounce, 10 pay for the accounts 
that have to be kept of letters, and 
for the sake of carrying out the 
principle of uniformity, and of pre- 
venting the mails from being over- 
burdened with weight of parcels. 
ltis stated, however, that the British 
government have just adopted a 
modification of the rates of postage 
om letters exceeding one half-ounce 
in weight—as the trouble of receiv- 
wag and delivering is less in propor- 
tion on double than on single let- 
ters, . The mathematical calcula- 
tions would justify the principle 
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which was applied to pamphlet post- 
age in our law of 1845, viz., to 
charge two cents for the first half- 
ounce, and one cent for each addi- 
tional ounce, up to the maximum 
weight allowed to be carried, which 
is three pounds. 

The adoption of the penny rate 
would neutralize the danger of hav- 
ing the post-office made a political 
machine for the corruption or the 
control of the people ; just as some 
poisons are rendered quite harmless 
by being evenly diffused through the 
body or through the atmosphere. 

The difference between Rowland 
Hill’s system and the old postage is 
a fine illustration of the difference 
between truth and error. Truth is 
beautiful in its simplicity, while 
there is no end to the diversities of 
error. The absurdities and incon- 
sistencies into which the system, 
founded on exaction, has run the 
post-office, are more than can be 
enumerated. But every one of 
them will be cured, as soon as we 
have adopted the new system, 
which depends for its success solely 
upon the extent to which it can ac- 
commodate the people. Two years 
ago, the following diversities exist- 
ed in our post-office, in regard to 
the postage on newspapers. The 
statement was prepared by a New 
York paper from official documents : 


To Canada, prepaid, . - 1 cent. 
To Europe if the Washington 

and New York line of steam- 

ers, . , . , , 3 cents. 
By the British steamers from 

Boston, sometimes, . - 3 cents. 
By the British steamers from 

Boston, sometimes, . , 14 cent. 
By the French steamers from 

New York, . . 1 cent. 


Inland postage to New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, to the 
lines, , ; ‘ , 

From New York city to Brook- 
lyn, . ‘ ; : 


14 cent. 
3 cents, 


It was out of such complexities 
and absurdities and vexations, in 
part, that the difficulty arose be- 
tween our Postmaster General and 
the British nation, which threatens 
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to involve the two countries in war. 
How complicated a machinery is 
here adopted in regard to postage 
on newspapers, a business which 
rarely pays its cost to the depart- 
ment, but which might be made 
productive by the adoption of a uni- 
form rate of postage, always known, 
and administered in the spirit of ac- 
commodation and not of exaction. 
It would be instructive if we 
could go behind the curtain and see 
how much study and labor and cor- 
respondence and complaint and op- 
pression and fraud have been occa- 
sioned by the question, what is a 
newspaper? ‘The Massachusetts 
Journal of Education, a semi-month- 
ly paper of sixteen pages, octavo, 
conducted by Hon. Horace Mann, 
has been decided, on solemn argu- 
ment, fortified, | believe, by the 
grave opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, to be a 
pamphlet and not a newspaper, be- 
cause it does not contain the news 
of the day in regard to politics and 
markets, deaths and marriages, 
shocking accidents and bloody mur- 
ders, but confines its pages to the 
interests of common schools. And 
such publications as Littell’s Living 
Age, of forty-eight pages royal oc- 
tavo, is claimed to be a newspaper, 
because it gives a paragraph or two 
of current news of the day. The 
Journal is taxed two and a half cents 
as a pamphlet, and the Living Age 
goes for one cent as a newspaper. 
What but the worst spirit of ex- 
action could have instigated crim- 
inal prosecutions against vessels ply- 
ing between New London and Sag 
Harbor, for carrying letters on a 
mail route, on the pretext that those 
letters ought to have been sent all 
the way to New York, and then the 
whole length of Long Island, taking 
three days for the journey, and pay- 
ing five cents to the United States, 
when the skipper of the fishing 
smack would carry them across the 
Sound in six hours for nothing. We 
never heard that the newspaper 


carriers were forbidden to carry pa. 
pers from New York to Brooklyn, 
although that is a * mail route” ag 
much as the other. ‘The case was, 
that the Department did not dare to 
enforce the law on an interest go 
powerful, and therefore pounced 
upon a Long Island skipper to make 
an example of the inexgrable justice 
of the post-office. 

Publishers of newspapers are al- 
lowed to send bills to subscribers 
inclosed in their papers, but if they 
send receipted bills thus inclosed, 
both the receipt and the paper with 
the wrapper, are charged with letter 
postage at the rate of five or ten 
cents per half ounce ; and this is 
exacted by the threat that if it is 
not paid, the sender will be prose- 
cuted for a fine of five dollars, 

The only case in which pre-pay- 
ment of inland postage is positively 
exacted is that of “ transient news- 
papers,” i. e., newspapers not sent 
from the office of publication. All 
such papers are left dead in the 
office where they are deposited, 
while the senders have no notice, 
but suppose the information they 
wish to convey is on its journey. 
What but the spirit of exaction 
could have devised so senseless an 
innovation on established custom? 
If it is the business of the Depart- 
ment to diffuse information by car- 
rying newspapers ata cheap rate, 
why is not the information contained 
in a paper sent by a subscriber to 
his friend, just as proper to be car- 
ried as if it had been sent from the 
office of publication? The object 
of the law was to compel men to 
write letters instead of sending 
newspapers. The adoption of Row- 
Jand Hill’s system will put an end 
to this tyrannical procedure. We 
have no doubt the post-office has 
lost twice as much in the suppres 
sion of newspaper circulation, as it 
has gained by compulsory corres 
pondence. One publisher, whose 
weekly editions amount to only three 
or four thousand, said that his sales 
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fell off at least five hundred on the 
first enforcement of this law. 

If a man mails a newspaper 
which he has received by mail, he 
must cut off his name which the 

blisher had written on it; other- 
wise he will be fined five dollars for 
conveying the “information” that 
the paper was from him. Even if it 
isthe name of a stranger, conveying 
none of the contraband * informa- 
tion,’ against which our republican 
rulers have set their faces as a flint, 
ithas at least so shocking an “ ap- 
pearance of evil,” as to make it an 
iniquity toy be punished by the judge. 

Letters arriving in the office are 
advertised, and partisan newspapers 
are paid at the exorbitant rate of 
two cents per letter for advertising 
them; and we are informed that not 
above one-quarter of the letters ad- 
vertised are ever called for, making 
adead loss of at least $40,000 to 
the Department for advertising, be- 
sides the loss of postage. In Eng- 
land, where letters are not adver- 
tised, but delivered by carriers, gen- 
erally without charge, the proportion 
of dead letters is only one in two 
hundred of the whole number. In 
this country, it is one in twenty-five, 
afier spending forty to fifty thousand 
dollars for advertising. 

By the Act of 1845, printed cir- 
culars, folded as letters, were allow- 
ed to be sent by mail for two cents 
postage, provided they contained no 
writing but the direction and were 
sent unsealed. If a misprint occurs 
in the letter as putting a figure 6 for 
a9, and this is corrected with a pen 
or pencil, the charm which pro- 
duces cheap postage is broken, and 
the spoiled circular*is charged five 
orten cents. Now no man can 
show that it costs the post-office the 
hundredth part more to carry a writ- 
ten letter than to carry a printed 
circular of the same weight. Yet 
they would carry the latter from 
Calais to Galveston for two cents— 
Row raised to three, while the for- 
mer is charged ten cents for pre- 
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cisely the same service. How clear- 
ly this demonstrates, that the addi- 
tional seven or eight cents is neither 
more nor less than a TAX, imposed 
upon correspondence beyond its just 
rate, for the sole object of raising 
money for other purposes. 1 

Why is it required that these cir- 
culars should be left unsealed? Is 
itto invite and encourage post-office 
clerks in the habit of opening and 
examining people’s letters? Are 
the people of this country in fact 
under an espionage, like that of the 
old governments of continental Eu- 
rope, which have been overthrown 
because their interference with in- 
dividual freedom had become intol- 
erable? The Postmaster General 
has told us, over and over, as an 
ascertained fact, that some people 
enclose letters for two or more per- 
sons in one envelop. What a dread- 
ful crime! No wonder Congress 
made haste to pass a law imposing 
a heavy fine upon any one who 
should have the audacity to put two 
letters, together weighing the sixth 
of an ounce, and both going to 
members of the same family, un- 
der one cover, so that the govern- 
ment may carry it for five cents, 
when it could for the same money 
carry six such letters, if all were 
addressed to one person. ‘The ques- 
tion again recurs, How are the ser- 
vants of the post-office to find out 
whether this offense has been com- 
mitted? How did the Postmaster 
General find out that such things 
were done? Why, by prying with- 
in the covers of people’s letters! Is 
that a practice that ought to be es- 
tablished by law, that our most pri- 
vate letters shall be scrutinized by 
post-office clerks, boys, young wo- 
men perhaps, in order to find out 
whether the government is not en- 
titled to three or five cents more for 
carrying the letter. Nothing but a 
system founded on the most false 
and vicious principles could ever 
have trained the public mind to sub- 
mit to such impositions, or embold- 
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ened our public servants to perpetu- 
ate them. 

It would be easy to show that 
these and a hundred other absurdi- 
ties in the management of our postal 
system originated in a vain attempt 
to reconcile inherent incompatibili- 
ties. ‘The post-office as prescribed 
by the constitution, was designed for 
the public accommodation. And if 
it were administered in the spirit of 
the constitution, it would be always 
actuated and marked by the prin- 
ciple of accommodation, studying 
how it could be made to yield the 
greatest convenience to the greatest 
number at the least expense, and 
never exacting a farthing beyond 
what is clearly necessary for the 
purpose of preventing abuses, and 
enabling the government to dis- 
charge its duty. It can not be shown, 
by any process of calculation or ar- 
gument, that more than two cents 
per letter is required for these ob- 
jects. All the rest of the burthens 
thrown upon letter postage have 
arisen from the unconstitutional in- 
troduction of the spirit of exaction 
into our postal system, by the maxim 
that the post-office must support 
itself—this maxim rendered still 
more unconstitutional by the con- 
struction that supporting itself means 
supporting any manner of public 
burthen that may be thrown upon 
it. Tocarry out this principle, ina 
department designed solely for pub- 
lic accommodation, works just like 
the other perversions of nature, as 
where bread is made to yield ardent 
spirits, or where the laws designed 
for the protection of liberty are em- 
ployed for the defense of slavery. 
You can not make it work well, be- 
cause it is aiming at ends so incon- 
gruous. We must have the post- 
office brought back to the first 
principles of the constitution, and 
made a blessing to the people, and 
then all these abuses will cease. 

Under our present system, noth- 
ing is carried out, nothing is har- 
monious, every thing halts and is 


marred. You begin by establishing 
mails and post-offices all over the 
country, as if your sole object was 
to accommodate and bind them to- 
gether by the soft bands of social 
affection, and then you make all our 
correspondence run the gauntlet 
through a set of officials, whose 
business and praise it is to do every 
thing in their power to render the 
use of the post-office annoying and 
expensive. You undeftake to carry 
newspapers at the lowest rate, be- 
cause in this country the newspaper 
is the great vehicle of intelligence, 
and intelligence is the life of liberty ; 
and then you go into the post-office 
and stop every newspaper that does 
not come from the office of publi- 
cation, unless the sender has pre- 
paid double the highest rate of 
newspaper postage. A printed let 
ter goes for three cents, paid or un- 
paid—a printed newspaper can not 
leave the office where it is deposited 
unless three cents are pre-paid ; al- 
though the printed circular may be 
sent to Texas, and the printed news- 
paper only to the next town. 

It is unaccountable that so much 
apathy should have been evinced by 
the public in regard to the bill of re- 
taliation against Great Britain which 
is now pending in Congress, having 
actually passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives almost by acclamution, 
during one of the paroxysms of * the 
spirit of °76,” as it is the fashion to 
call every childish exhibition of re- 
sentment and revenge towards Great 
Britain. By that bill, all letters 
brought to this country by the Brit- 
ish steamers are to be charged in 
our post-office with twenty-fourcents 
postage, althoufh a shilling sterling 
has already been paid on them in 
England. This is for ocean post- 
age, over and above the inland 
postage in this country. A letter 
from London to Philadelphia will 
cost fifty cents per half ounce ; and 
all letters designed to be seat out of 
the country by the British mails; 
must be pre-paid in our own post 
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offices, first the inland postage of 
five cents or ten cents, then twenty 
four cents for retaliation. Ali this 
ig before it goes in to the British 
mails, for which it is also charged a 
shilling on reaching its destination. 
Letters which are not thus pre-paid 
will not be forwarded, neither will 
they be returned to the writers of 
them, nor any notice given to any 
body, but all be quietly sent as dead 
letters to be opened and examined 
and then burnt at the General Post- 
Office in Washington. All this trou- 
ble the Department undertakes, ra- 
ther than put the letters into the 
British mail bag. And no person 
is allowed to send a letter by the 
steamer in any other way except 
through the post-office. And the 
steamer is to be detained in port 
until the agent of the post-office has 
satisfied himself, by a general search 
orany other process he may choose, 
that there are no letters on board 
which have not paid their twenty- 
four cents. And persons are to be 
searched, their trunks opened, their 
clothing unpacked, men are even 
arrested five hundred miles from 
the place of embarkation, their bag- 
gage sequestered and their persons 
incarcerated without bail or main- 
prize, on suspicion that they have 
letters which they intend to forward 
by the British steamers. And all 
this in the name of postage, for the 
diffusion of intelligence, for the cul- 
tation of social intercourse, for the 
convenience of the people. 

A bill has just been reported in 
vngress, professedly as a conces- 
sion to the calls of the people for 
cheap postage. It abolishes the ten 
cents rate of postage ; thus attesting 
the mistake of those representatives 
who were so strenuous for intro- 
ducing that rate as an amendment 
to the Senate bill of 1845. It ez- 
tends the franking privilege of post- 
masters. It restores the absurdity 
of a free circulation of newspapers 
within thirty miles of the place of 
publication, which was first tried in 
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1845, and found so ridiculous that 
it was repeaied the next year. It 
reduces the postage on newspapers 
to half a cent per hundred miles, and 
one cent for all greater distances. It 
allows newspapers under five hun- 
dred squar€ inches to go at a quar- 
terof acent. Pamphlets are to pay 
two cents for the first ounce, and 
half a cent for every additional 
ounce ; and the publishers of peri- 
odical pamphlets and magazines are 
to have the same liberty of free ex- 
change with newspapers. It is not 
stated that it contains a compulsory 
provision for pre-payment in all 
cases, or thatany difference is made 
in the rate on account of non-pay- 
ment in advance. 

We hope the bill will not pass. It 
is not the thing that is wanted, and its 
adoption will be, in some degree, a 
hindrance to the introduction of the 
true system. It is not just, in ma- 
king so wide a difference between 
letters, the weight of which never 
constitutes a burden to the mails, 
and newspapers, which even now 
load the mails to a greatextent. It 
continues the wrong, of taxing let- 
ters to pay for newspapers. It con- 
fers an exclusive boon for the ben- 
efit of a particular class—the pub- 
lishers of newspapers. It makes the 
postage on newspapers complicated, 
when all sound wisdom dictates that 
extreme simplicity in postage is the 
great desideratum. ‘The distinction 
in favor of small papers is not war- 
ranted by the difference in the ex- 
pense, as they require the same la- 
bor in receiving, delivering, keeping 
accounts, and making returns. How 
and in what coin are these half and 
quarter postages to be paid ? Has 
any body considered the cost in clerk 
hire to the General Post-Office of 
these columns of fractions running 
through all their accounts? The 
public mind is not in favor of ex- 
tending the franking privilege, but 
of suppressing it. From what fund 
is the money to be drawn to pay for 
carrying newspapers thirty miles 
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free of postage? From the letter 
postage. On the injustice of this 
we quote from Mr. Dana’s minority 
report in 1845. “ [t would be grossly 
unjust to tax the community for the 
transportation of the letters of indi- 
viduals,” [and the same fule applies 
equally to their newspapers,] “ and 
it would be not less inequitable to 
assess the letter-writers as such to 
pay the expenses of the nation.” 
He represents the post-office as “a 
kind of joint stock concern for the 
transportation of letters, and all who 
use its facilities must contribute to 
the payment of the expense, in pro- 
portion to the extent they enjoy 
them.” 

Another objection to the passage 
of this bill, is the needless expense 
and labor that will be incurred, by 
introducing a defective system that 
can in its nature be but temporary. 
The rapid progress which the public 
mind has made in the last six months, 
in the conviction that two cents post- 
age is the only proper rule, justifies 
the confident expectation that, by the 
next session, at farthest, Congress 
will see the necessity of meeting the 
public wishes by at once adopting a 
thoroughly considered and harmoni- 
ously arranged system, of which two 
cents letter postage shall be the ba- 
sis, with a general provision for pre- 
payment, either compulsory in all 
cases, or enforced by a charge of 
double postage in its default. 

The change in the rates of letter 
postage is too trifling to meet the 
exigency. ‘The Postmaster Gene- 
ral’s Report gives the number of five 
cent letters at thirty-six millions, and 
of ten cent letters at twelve millions. 
But we learn that all the doud/e let- 
ters are included in the returns of the 
Department as ten cent letters. It 
is probable that not more than one- 
sixth of the whole number of letters 
are sent above three hundred miles, 
To five-sixths of the letters, there- 
fore, this bill of reduction is no re- 
duction at all. Its adoption will only 
prepare the way for the restoration 


of the private mails on all the most 
productive routes. 

The Sectional Bearings of the 
Question of Cheap Postage.—The 
sole object of alluding to this rela. 
tion of the subject, is to show the 
injustice of the allegation with which 
our petitions for cheap postage are 
sometimes met, that we are asking 
an advantage for ourselves, in the 
thickly settled parts of the country, 
at the expense of the people of the 
south and west. It is not so, but 
the people who now pay the post. 
age for the south and west, ask for 
the privilege of paying it as they 
do their share of the other expenses 
of the government, out of the gen- 
eral treasury, instead of being com- 
pelled to pay it by an odious and 
unjust tax upon their letter corres- 
pondence. ‘The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Ex. 
press, April 13th, 1848, says: 


“From an official statement which I 
have seen to-day, New York pays to the 
Treasury in the form of postages three 
times as much as she receives from the 
same sources for carrying the mails; 
whiie Virginia, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Alabama, and all the southern states, ex- 
pend vastly more than they pay for post- 
ages. New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania pay nearly half a million 
more than is expended in the three states. 
There is a moral upon the slave institu- 
tion, even in a question like this.” 


In the year 1844, a set of highly 
valuable tables were appended to 
the minority report of the post-office 
committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ‘That report was writ- 
ten, and the tables were prepared, 
with great care and labor, by Hon. 
Amasa Dana, of Ithaca, N. Y., to 
whose exertions the country is very 
much indebted for the reduction of 
postage in 1845. The tables show 
the progress of the Post-office De- 
partment, from year to year, from 
the origin of our present govern- 
ment. They also show the compar 
ative cost and product of the mails 
in the two great sections of the 
Union, from which it appears that 
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the southern states paid a trifle over 
one-third of the whole amount of 

age, while the mail transporta- 
tion in those states cost considerably 
over one-half of the whole expense. 
Also, that the average cost of every 
description of mail service, was 
much greater at the south than in 
the north—nearly in the ratio of 
three to two. It is impossible that 
so great a difference in cost can be 


necessary. 





MAIL SERVICE. 
— North.!8 uth |W. States.) 
cents. ceuts. cents. | 
(General average of 
transportation, 85 |7 | 10-2 | 
nsportation on | 
| horseback, . 5-4 | 4-7 5-67 | 
Transportation by 
coaches,. . ., 88 | 718; 11-68 | 
‘Trans. by railroads 
} and steamboats, 128 12:12) 1568 | 
iHighest rate on 
| horseback, . | 656 11- 
Highest rate by 
| coach, - «| &2 (28-12) 
High. rate by r. road 
| and steamboat, 16-12 49-72 
North. South. 


Whole expense of 
transportation, $1,401,037 $1,546,182 
Whole receipts for 


postage, - 1,956,600 1,000,914 
Receipts exceed ex- 

penditures, 555,463 
Expenditures exceed 

Teceipts, . ~~ 545,168 
Receipts, north exceeds 

the south, . 955,680 


Expenditures, south exceeds north ,$45,045 
“New York,” says Mr. Dana, “ pays 
into the treasury $725,187, and receives 
back for mail transportation $352,329 ; and 
the balance of her contributions, amount- 
ing to $372,852, is expended to supply 
the deficiencies of revenue in other states. 
Massachusetts pays $246,961 .and receives 
for mail transportation $131,749; the bal- 
ance, $115,212, is expended in other 
slates. Pennsylvania pays $334,846, re- 
ceives 187,437, and contributes fur the 
tse of others $147,409. The northern 
section contributes $555,463 towards the 
expense of mail transportation at the 
south. Every southern state, except Del- 
aware and Louisiana, fails to supply an 
amount of funds sufficient to meet the 
expenses of the mail transportation with- 
sown limits. North Carolina is de- 
ficient $103.944, Arkansas $41,006, Ala- 
tama $128,907, Florida $29,465, Vir- 
A over $50,000, Georgia over 876,000, 
ucky over $52,000, &c. The post- 
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age - at the north averages 28-68 cents 
per head of the whole population ; at the 
south 19-88 cents. The north pays $2 28 
into the common fund, for each dollar 
paid at the south, and this joint fund is 
divided almost equally between them. 
The north are willing to pay as much 
postage in future as they have done in 
times past—they ask for no diminution— 
expend it where it is most needed, for the 
benefit of the whole country.” 

And yet the whole south went in 
a body against the reduction of post- 
age, on the pretense that it was a 
scheme of the north to avoid their 
share of the public burdens. It was 
even said by southern statesmen, un- 
der the lead of Mr. M’ Duffie, that the 
post-office was the only branch of 
the government which the south was 
not overtaxed to support! 

The Exclusive Right of the Post- 
office.—lt has been taken for grant- 
ed, rather than proved, that the right 
of the federal government to estab- 
lish mails is an exclusive right. But 
the public discussions and legal pro- 
ceedings which took place in the 
years 1843-5, greatly weakened the 
public confidence in the infallibility 
of this axiom. ‘The only argument 
we have seen in its favor, is that un- 
less the post-office has an exclusive 
right, it can not support itself. But 
the constitution contains no intima- 
tion that the post-office is bound to 
support itself, any more than the 
navy is bound to support itself. 
Besides, it was proved by our own 
experience in 1844, that the post- 
office could not be made to support 
itself by the exercise of coercive 
power against private mails. The 
department was compelled to under- 
bid the private mails, as they were 
then managed. And the experi- 
ment in Great Britain proves, that 
the post-office can best be made to 
support itself by adopting the low- 
est possible rates of postage. And 
it has been shown that if no bur- 
dens are thrown upon letter postage 
but those which properly belong to 
it, the same principles are fully ap- 
plicable here. What then becomes 
of the argument for exclusive right ? 
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Does the right given to Congress to 
levy taxes, deprive the states of the 
power to levy taxes? The right of 
Congress to create and sustain an 
army and navy, did not inhibit the 
states from doing the same thing, 
and therefore a clause was inserted 
in the constitution for this purpose. 
In the year 1844, a case was argued 
before the United States District 
Court at Philadelphia, by the cele- 
brated John Sergeant, and a sketch 
of his argument was published in 
the North American. 


** He contended that the exclusive pow- 
er of carrving letters had not been given 
to the government. He insisted that no 
evidence of such a power is to be found 
in the constitution, andthat if any law of 
Congress can be shown clearly to assume 
such an exclusive right, that law is un- 
constitutional. He exhibited in a bold 
and striking manner the despotic charac- 
ter of a power which compels the citizen 
to send his letters by the government 
post-office, and pay the government price 
or not send atall. He said that such a 
monopoly might suit the spirit of Me- 
hemet Ali's government, bat could not be 
compatible with our free system. He 
compared it to the Spanish monopoly of 
the tobacco trade—the government for- 
cing all tobacco planters to sell to the 
monarch, and all tohacco-chewers to buy 
of the monarch. He showed to what 
abuses such a monopoly might lead, and 
maintained that the possible abuses fur- 
nished a test of the principle involved in 
the exclusive claim of the Post-office De- 
partment. He urged with great empha- 
sis that the very nature of the power 
claimed, furnished a most violent pre- 
sumption that no such monopoly had ever 
been given by the people to the general 
government. 

“Mr. Sergeant dwelt for a short time 
on the remarkable fact, that we have not 
been allowed to avail ourselves of the 
wonderful improvements of the age, for 
the purpose of correspondence. He ex- 
pressed his opinion, that letters might be 
carried from that city to Boston for two 
CENTS.” 


In the case of the United States 
vs. Adams, of New York, Judge 
Betts, of the federal District Court, 
instructed the jury that they could 
not convict Adams for the act of his 
agent in carrying letters, unless it 
was proved to them that he had 
knowledge of the act. The jury 


acquitted Adams. In the numerous 
prosecutions which were commen. 
ced under Mr. Wickliffe’s adminis. 
tration, it was generally believed 
that care was taken not to make a 
case which would allow the defend. 
ants to carry the question up to the 
Supreme Court for adjudication. All 
judicious persons agree that the pub. 
lic good requires that the business 
of establishing post-offices and car. 
rying mails should be conducted 
under the control of the federal 
government. And if this contro} is 
exercised for the public good, on 
principles of benueficence and not of 
exaction, the people will never wish 
to raise the question, whether the 
right is exclusive. Let us have 
cheap postage, and that question 
may well rest for ever. 

The history of postage in this 
country does not warrant the idea 
that the right of establishing post. 
offices should be exclusive in the 
hands of the general government. 

The earliest account we have of 
any postal arrangements in this 
country, is found in the records of 
the General Court of Massachusetts. 

* Sth, 9th mo., 1639. 

“For preventing the miscarriage 
of letters,—lIt is ordered that notice 
be given, that Richarp Farrpanss, 
his house in Boston is the place ap- 
pointed for all letters, which are 
brought from beyond the seas, or 
are to be sent thither;—are to bee 
brought unto him, and he is to take 
care that they bee delivered, or sent 
according to their directions, and 
hee is alowed for every such letter 
ld. and must answer all miscar- 
riages through his owne neglect in 
this kind: provided that no man 
shall bee compelled to bring his let- 
ters thither except hee please.” 

An Act, Jan. 6, 1673-4, allows 
3d. per mile to any person that is 
sent post upon the public service. 
In 1693, the British government 
established a post-office for the col- 
onies ; and the legislature of Mass- 
achusetis passed an “ Act encour 
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aging a post-office, which provides 
that no other person than the Post- 
master General and his deputies 
shall carry letters, except private 
friends or special messengers on 

iwate business, on penalty of £40. 
rhe postage was for each letter by 
ship, 2d.; from Boston to Rhode 
Island, 6d.; to Connecticut, 9d. ; to 
New York, 12d.; to Virginia, 2s. ; 
and id. for local delivery. This 
was a part of the system established 
forthe colonies by the British gov- 
ernment, which continued until the 
revolution. ‘The Postmaster Gen- 
eral was appointed by the crown, 
and he appointed all the local post- 
masters, who were therefore styled 
his deputies, as they held their of- 
fices under his authority and at his 
pleasure, and executed them by 
his directions. ‘The post-oflice was 
used as a means of raising revenue 
from the colonies without their con- 
sent, by the power claimed of en- 
haneing the rates of postage at the 
pleasure of the crown. 

In the year 1774, the people re- 
solved to throw off this as well as 
other oppressions. Public attention 
was specially aroused by the dis- 
missal of Dr. Franklin from his 
office of Postmaster General. A 
letter addressed to Lord North, da- 
ted, London, February 5, 1774, 
calls “the dismissing Dr. Frank- 
lin from the Postmaster General in 
North America,” at this particular 
crisis, “‘one of the most fortunate 
events that could have happened” 
tothiscountry. ‘* The people there 
never liked the institution, and only 
acquiesced in it out of their un- 
bounded affection for the person 
that held the office, who had taken 
infinite pains to render it convenient 
tothe several colonies. But what 
will follow now, my Lord? I will 
tell you ; the post from Philadelphia 
to Boston is that alone which pro- 
duces any profit, and there the 
Americans will immediately set up 
aecarrier of their own, which you, 
with all your brethren in power, to- 
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abilities, can not prevent, and there- 
by they will entirely starve your 
post between those capital cities. 
And thus will happily end your 
boasted post-office, so often given 
as a precedent for taxing America.” 

It is evident that the idea of pri- 
vate mails sustained by the popular 
will for the purpose of starving the 
post-office, is not original with this 
generation. In the same month, Mr. 
William Goddard, printer of the Ma- 
ryland Journal, brought forward a 
project for what he called a ** Consti- 
tutional Post,”’ that is, a post which 
should not be the instrument of tax- 
ing the people, in other words a free 
mail. He came through the country 
as far as Portsmouth, N. H., and was 
every where treated with cordiality, 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Salem, and Ports- 
mouth. Mr. Goddard had himself 
suffered from the oppressive dicta- 
tion of the carriers of the royal post. 
“The sum of £52 per annum was 
demanded at the post-office, for the 
carriage of about three hundred and 
fifty newspapers one hundred and 
thirty miles.” On the 2d of July, 
1774, he advertised that he was 
ready to commence business, having 
‘**been warmly and generously pat- 
ronized by all the friends of free- 
dom in the eastern colonies, where 
ample funds are already secured.” 
We see where people used to go for 
funds to establish free mails. 

-On the 3d of May, 1775, the 
“New York committee,” then in 
session, appointed a committee to 
inquire of the postmaster why the 
postriders to the eastward had been 
dismissed. ‘The postmaster assign- 
ed as a reason, that “the four last 
mails between New York and Bos- 
ton had been stopped, the mails 
broken open, many of the letters 
taken out and publicly read, some 
of which were detained,” &c. 
Thereupon, the committee issued a 
notice that the postriders had been 
employed to depart on their usual 
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days for the eastward, and that Mr. resolved, “* That the communication 
Ebenezer Hazard * has undertaken of intelligence with frequency and 
to receive and forward letters.” dispatch, from one part to another 

On the 4th, it was announced in of this extensive continent, is essen. 
New York, that “an office for this tially requisite to its safety. That 
necessary business will doubtless be is the corner stone of our American 
put under proper regulations by the _ post-office, and not the impracticable 
Continental Congress, and no more dogma that the post-office is bound, 
be permitted to return to the rapa- in any event, to support itself. The 
cious hands of waauthorized intru- old ‘Articles ef Confederation” 
ders since it would be the most con- gave to Congress “the sole and ex. 
temptibie pusillanimity to suffer a clusive power” to establish mails, 
revenue to be raised from our prop- The fact that the words “ sole and 
erty to defray the expense of cutting exclusive” were left out of the new 
our throats,” and that * Mr. William constitution in 1787, is conclusive 
Goddard, who has been a great suf- to show that it was not intended to 
ferer, with many others, by the confer an odious and oppressive 
malpractices of an illegal holder of monopoly upon the government. 
this office,” was on a journey to the They had had enough of such a 
eastward to put the business in train system under the erown. Depend 
to be laid before Congress. upon it, ualess the reasonable wishes 

Congress established the Ameri- of the people are met by Congress, 
can Continental post-office in July the means will be found of establish. 
26, 1775; and thus superseded all ing cheap mails on ail the productive 
the private mails. Congress then routes in the country. 





THOUGHTS ON THE RICHES OF THE NATURAL WORLD. 


Tue diligent student of Nature, ture stand ready to perform at our 
particularly in the departments of bidding—how multiplied are the 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, productions of the natural world, 
will feel, as he advances, a constant- and what a variety of purposes they 
ly increasing conviction of these are severally capable of serving— 
three great truths: first, that the and whatcostly ornaments the Divine 
world we inhabit is stored with rich- Architect has employed to decorate 
es far beyond what is generally this fair workmanship of his hands, 
known or conceived of; secondly, the great temple of nature. Noris 
that the world was made for man; the student of nature’ himself al- 
and thirdly, that it was made for all ways fully sensible of the extent of 
mankiad,—for the many in contra- her treasures. Each one, for the 
distinction to the few. most part, confines his views to 

In the present paper, we propose to some corner or limited portion of the 
offer a few observations on the Riches — structure, unconscious of the riches 
of the Natural World as exhibited in that are stored, with no less profu- 
the powers, in the productions, and sion, in every other part of the vast 
in the embellishments of the physi- edifice. So exhaustless seems to 
cal creation. Fewof our race, itis him the particular portion of crea 
believed, are aware how noble and_ tion, which he has chanced to select 
beautiful a heritage our Creator has as the field of his own study, that he 
prepared for us—what great and can hardly imagine that other fields, 
diversified offices the powers of na- unexplored by him, are equally filled 
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withriches and beauty. This, indeed, 
seems the more incredible to him, 
because the farther he advances, the 
more impressed he is with the belief 
that his own department of nature 
is the peculiar favorite of heaven, 
since the more he explores the more 
exhaustiess appears the mine. ‘To 
each one his own art or science 
seems more admirable, in proportion 
as his attainments in it grow higher 
and higher. ‘Thus the charms of 
music seem most exhausiless to such 
proficients as Handel and Mozart; 
the flower most beautiful to the bot- 
anist; the gem most precious to the 
mineralogist ; the bird most interest- 
ing to the ornithologist ; earth, sea, 
and air, to the natural philosopher ; 
the starry heavens to the astronomer. 
But it is only when the powers and 
the productions of the natural world 
are surveyed in a// their amplitude, 
and in all their relations, that any 
adequate idea can be formed of the 
riches of the natural world at large. 
In estimating the treasures of the 
vegetable kingdom, for example, 
how many different views of it must 
be taken, before its value to man 
can be fully comprehended. Bota- 
ny, which describes and classifies 
the ninety thousand different species 
of plants ; Physiology, which investi- 
gates the laws of vegetable life ; 
Chemistry, which explores the hid- 
den elements, and discloses the na- 
ture and composition of all vegeta- 
ble products ; Architecture, Agricul- 
wre, and Gardening, each in their 
several departments ; Political Econ- 
omy, which investigates the rela- 
tions this kingdom of nature bears 
to the sustenance and comfort of 
the human race ; and finally Taste, 
which contemplates this part 4 
creation in respect to the images i 
forms of the beautiful and ns 
all these different sciences and arts 
must be contemplated, in their re- 
spective relations to the vegetable 
kingdom, before any just conception 
can be formed of the vastness of its 
treasures. Indeed, when we con- 
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sider how boundless is the field 
which our subject opens, and com- 
pare it with the limited nature of 
our intellectual powers, and the 
brevity of our lives, we feel that, 
before we can rise to the full com- 
prehension of the * Riches ef the 
Natural World,’ we must be en- 
dowed with a nobler nature, and 
clothed with immortality. 

Then shall we see and hear and know, 

All we desired or wished below. 

Such a view of creation has, we 
believe, been adequately taken only 
by spiritual beings, as when “ the 
morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
But we feel impressed with the 
solemn thought, that God only has 
seen even this lower world in the 
fullness of its treasures; that it 
formed a part (perhaps but an in- 
finitesimal part) of that first com- 
prehensive view which he took of 
his new creation, when he saw every 
thing that he had made, and pro- 
nounced it * very good.” He looked 
abroad upon the earth and heavens : 
then, first, the mountains and the 
hills broke forth into singing, and 
all the trees of the field clapped 
their hands. 

With what emotions did the In- 
finite Mind survey his works, and, 
for the first time, contemplate the 
great machine of the Universe! It 
is not irreverent to suppose that He 
first surveyed it, not only in its ex- 
ternal forms of beauty and gran- 
deur, but also in the /aws which gov- 
ern its operations, or regulate its 
motions. Under the control of 
chemical principles which He had 
ordained, vapors are beginning to 
ascend and gather on high in ma- 
jestic clouds to water the earth with 
showers—springs are gushing from 
a thousand fountains—rivers com- 
mencing their long circuits to the sea, 
and the sea rolling its waves. Even 
the dark recesses of the earth were 
not hidden ; but ere Geology had dis. 
closed its wonders, the deep founda- 
tions of the earth in their appointed 
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order, the records of mighty revolu- 
tions in the chaotic period, and 
glittering stores of mineral wealth, 
passed in this grand review before 
the Omniscient eye. Atomic laws 
were just beginning to exert their 
sway over the particles of matter, 
and to evolve new forms of exist- 
ence, and diamonds and precious 
stones to send forth their streams of 
light. Meanwhile, the laws of or- 
ganic nature were commencing 
their appropriate functions—seeds 
germinating—buds swelling—flow- 
ers expanding and exhaling their 
perfumes—and forests beginning to 
wave. Animals in all their varied 
tribes are walking on the earth, or 
flying in the air, or swimming in the 
floods. Finally, the great Creator 
lifts his view to the heavens, and 
beholds the great machine of the 
Universe commencing its sublime 
movements—planets and suns just 
starting on their circuits, some 
measuring their periods by days, 
some by years, and some by count- 
less ages—all presenting to the In- 
finite Mind the purest harmony. 

To imitate Jehovah, as one might 
humbly and reverently presume to 
do, in such a comprehensive review 
of his great creation, would require 
the united powers of the philosopher, 
the poet, and the Christian. None 
but the philosopher deeply read in 
the mysteries of natural science, 
and able to grasp the laws of the 
natural world; none but the poet 
with imagination to kindle and glow 
as he expatiates over the beautiful 
realms of nature; none but the 
Christian whose heart swells with 
gratitude as he recognizes, in both 
the laws and the embellishments of 
the physical world, the language of 
love; none but he who unites, in 
enlarged proportions, qualifications 
so exalted, could ever hope suc- 
cessfully to take the grand review. 
The illustrious Humboldt, who is 
attempting a sketch of the natural 
world, and has already in his 
* Cosmos” executed some parts of 


the portraiture with consummate 
skill, will, we fear, finally fail of 
giving the highest possible finish 
to his great picture, by uniting in 
his own person only the first two of 
these qualifications, without even 
any recognition of the Creator. 

But though a survey of creation 
like that which God himself first 
took of his works, would be neces. 
sary in order to the full comprehen. 
sion of the “ riches of the natural 
world,” yet even in our present im: 
perfect state, we may form some 
faint conceptions, at least, of these 
treasures by contemplating, sepa- 
rately, the powers and the produc. 
tions of the physical creation. The 
great powers of nature, namely, at 
traction, heat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism, display their riches in 
the energy of their action, in their 
adaptation to the condition of man, 
and in the numerous purposes which 
they are severally capable of ful- 
filling. 

First, the forces by which the 
phenomena of the physical world 
are controlled, are endued with as- 
tonishing energy. Examples of this 
are seen in the expansion and con- 
traction of bodies on heating and 
cooling ; in the congelation of wa- 
ter; in the shrinking of ropes by 
capillary attraction ; in the circula- 
tion of vegetable and animal fluids; 
in the sudden expansion of elastic 
bodies ; in the velocity of light and 
electricity ; and in the effects of 
gravity at the surface of the earth, 
or of universal gravitation among 
the heavenly bodies. The hardest 
rocks are split to a great depth by 
kindling a fire on the top, and, when 
the surface is red hot, dashing on 
buckets of cold water. The un 
equal contraction consequent on 
sudden cooling, rends the mass from 
top to bottom. A few years since, 
a large public building in the city 
of Paris, was found to be in danger 
of falling, in consequence of its op- 
posite walls having lost their paral- 
lelism, so that the upper portions 
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were slowly but constantly receding 


from each other. To arrest the 
r, smal! holes were drilled 
through the walls, in which were 
inserted iron wires extending hori- 
zontally between the opposite walls, 
and protruding through them on the 
gutside. To one end was attached 
a put closing upon the outside of the 
wall, while the other end was fixed 
into a screw to which a correspond- 
ing nut was attached. All things 
being thus arranged, lamps were 
suspended from the wires, which 
thus became heated, and of course 
expanded in length. While in this 
state, the nuts were turned upon 
the projecting screws, close to the 
wall. The lamps being now extin- 
guished, the wires contracted to 
their original length, and with so 
much force as to draw the massive 
walls to a perfect parallelism. The 
violence with which water expands 
as it freezes, is known by many fa- 
miliar examples. In an experiment 
in which this force was made to 
burst a metallic ball, it was esti- 
mated at more than twenty-seven 
thousand pounds. The enlargement 
of volume is ascribed to the crystal- 
line arrangement which the parti- 
cles assume in congelation, and the 
force exerted is, therefore, merely 
that which accompanies crystalliza- 
tion. Capillary attraction also af- 
fords many instances of the energy 
with which even the humbler powers 
of nature act. ‘There was an obe- 
lisk of vast weight at Rome lying 
onthe ground, which it was required 
to raise and place upon a pedestal. 
Appropriate machinery with ropes 
were employed, by means of which 
the mass was lifted from the ground ; 
but the ropes having stretched, it 
could not be swung clear of the 
pedestal. The labor of numerous 
for many days seemed to 

have availed nothing, when, by a 
fortunate suggestion, the ropes were 
Wet, and contracted with so much 
foree as to lift the obelisk to the full 
height required.  Millstones are 
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quarried in France, by introducing 
into a seam prepared for the pur- 
pose, wedges of willow wood, and 
exposing them to the damp air of 
night. By the moisture which they 
imbibe by capillary attraction, they 
swell with such force as to cleave 
off the huge blocks of stone. 

The force with which the sap of 
trees circulates, is sometimes pro- 
digious. Many years ago Dr. Hales 
measured this force, by causing it 
to act against a column of quicksil- 
ver, and found it capable of support- 
ing a column thirty-two and a half 
inches in height, exceeding there- 
fore the pressure of the atmosphere, 
being more than sixteen pounds up- 
on every square inch. But the fore- 
going are feeble manifestations of 
the energy of the powers of nature, 
compared with those exhibited by 
heat, both directly and through the 
medium of elastic fluids. It is cal- 
culated by engineers that there is 
virtue iu a bushel of coals properly 
consumed to raise, a foot high, seven- 
ty million pounds weight. Sir John 
Herschel sets forth the energy of 
this force by several striking illus- 
trations. He shows that the force 
expended in the toilsome ascent of 
Mount Blanc, is only equivalent to 
that afforded by the combustion of 
two pounds of coal; that the cel- 
ebrated Menai bridge in Wales, 
which consisted of a mass of iron 
not less than four millions of pounds 
in weight, and was suspended at a 
medium height of one hundred and 
twenty feet above the sea, could be 
lifted to its place by the force gen- 
erated by only seven bushels of 
coals; that the great pyramid of 
Egypt, which covers eleven acres 
of ground, and is estimated to weigh 
more than twelve thousand millions 
of pounds, required to raise it a 
power no greater than is contained 
in six hundred and thirty chaldrons 
of coal, a quantity consumed in 
some founderies in a week. 

The violence with which gun 
powder explodes, is only an instance 
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of the energy of the force of repul- 
sion, by which elastic fluids seek to 
expand. Count Rumford has esti- 
mated that twenty-eight grains of 
powder, which he confined in a cyl- 
indrical space that it just filled, ex- 
erted a force in tearing asunder a 
piece of iron, which would have 
resisted a strain of four hundred 
thousand pounds. Yet, astonishing 
as are these examples of the ener- 
gies of the powers of nature, the 
chemist in his laboratory evolves 
expansive compounds immensely 
more violent, and whose force is 
wholly immeasurable. 

Light, electricity, and magnetism, 
manifest. wonderful energy in the 
velocity of their motions. How in- 
distinct is our usual conception of 
the speed of light, when we reflect 
that it would dart across the Atlantic 
ocean in the sixty-fourth part of a 
second, and, in the fifth part of a 
second, would circumnavigate the 
globe! Yet the velocity of elec- 
tricity is still greater. According 
to a beautiful series of experiments 
of Prof. Wheatstone, published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 
1834, the electric fluid in passing 
through a conducting wire from one 
side of a charged jar to the other, 
has a velocity exceeding 576,000 
miles in a second of time. 

Gravity, however, surpasses all 
other natural forces in the grandeur 
of its exhibitions of mechanical 
power. Although the amount of 
gravity contained in so small a mass 
as a trip-hammer, is but an infinites- 
simal part of that which the earth 
can put forth, yet the momentum 
with which this instrument descends, 
affords a glimpse of the power it 
represents. But we are most famil- 
iar with the exhibitions of gravity in 
bodies descending inclined planes, 
as in the avalanche and the cataract. 
An attempt has recently been made 
by Mr. Z. Allen to estimate the me- 
chanical power exerted by the Falls 
of Niagara. He comes to the con- 
clusion, that “the motive power of 
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the Cataract of Niagara, exceeds 
by nearly forty fold all the mechan. 
ical force of water and steam power, 
rendered available in Great Britain, 
for the purpose of imparting motiog 
to the machinery that suffices to 
perform the manufacturing labors 
for a large portion of the inhabit. 
ants of the world, including also 
the power applied for transporting 
these products by steamboats and 
steam cars, and steam ships of war, 
to the remotest seas. Indeed it ap. 
pears probable that the law of grav. 
ity, as established by the Creator, 
puts forth in this single water-fall 
more intense and eflective energy, 
than is necessary to move all the 
artificial machinery of the habitable 
globe.”’* 

Yet, how inconsiderable is the ex- 
hibition of power manifested in the 
Cataract of Niagara, compared with 
that of the same force as it resides 
in the sun, and causes the planets to 
revolve around it as acentre. If 
we could conceive of a giant of 
such strength as to be able, when 
standing on a small island in the 
ocean, and holding upon a rope at- 
tached, at the farther end, to the bow 
of a ship of war under full sail, to 
draw the ship from its course and 
cause it to turn around the island, 
the powers of the giant would seem 
miraculous ; yet, by a force exerted 
on the planets in a somewhat simi- 
lar way, the sun turns them from 
the straight courses in which they 
tend to move, and compels them to 
revolve around him. Here, instead 
of a ship of war, are worlds, some 
of which vastly outweigh the earth; 
and worlds, moreover, arrested and 
turned aside, when moving witha 
velocity exceeding, in some instan- 
ces, sixty times the greatest velocity 
of a cannon ball. But of little avail, 
for the purposes of mar, would be 
the fact that the powers of nature 
act with such immense energy, if 
they were incapable of being ap- 





* Amer. Jour. Science, x!vi, 69. 
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propriated by him to his own use in 
just such portions as his exigencies 
require. Therefore, 

Secondly, the powers of nature 
display their riches, by their adapta- 
tion to the condition of man. ‘The 
property of elasticity, for example, 
we may employ either in the deli- 
eate hair-spring of a watch, or in 
the force of gunpowder to blow up 
aship of war. Heat we may ap- 
propriate to use, throughout an im- 
mense range of temperature ; em- 
ploying it, at one time, on the do- 
mestic hearth to impart a gentle 
warmth to the air we breathe ; at an- 
other, at a higher degree, to boil 
water and prepare our food; and 
we may successively ascend the 
seale, until we fuse metals, and dis- 
sipate in vapor the most obdurate 
substances, as lime and magnesia. 
We may use a single degree of 
heat to impart a softness to the air 
of aroom, or we may employ near- 
ly twenty thousand degrees to melt 
platina. Yet the manageableness 
of this power, is not so conspicuous 
when applied directly to bodies, 
as when employed in the form of 
steam. So unlimited is the range 
of force in the elasticity which 
heat imparts to steam, that, by its 
aid, man with almost equal ease, 
draws out a thread finer than a 
gossamer, and conducts a_ thou- 
sand tons of merchandise on @ rail- 
way, or a mighty ship across the 
ocean. 

The power which man may bor- 
row from these great forces of na- 
ture by appropriating them to his 
use, is finely illustrated in the mag- 
netic telegraph. Here is a single 
property,— namely, the property of 
metallic substances to conduct the 
electric fluid nearly instantaneously, 
—which lay for several centuries a 
barren fact. It might, indeed, have 
been anticipated, by a sound analo- 
gy, that so remarkable a property 
as this would one day be converted 
to the use of man and made to 
achieve for him things equally re- 

Vou. VI. 52 
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markable ;* but still the knowledge 
of this property remained entirely 
unproductive, until, at quite a recent 
period, the obvious thought came 
up that electricity might, by means 
of this property, become the vehicle 
of intelligence, and convey it with 
the speed of lightning. Already 
has this obscure property of elec- 
tricity, but yesterday a barren fact 
in Natural Philosophy, changed the 
face of society, nor can human sa- 
gacity divine all the changes which 
it is destined to effect in the affairs 
of this world. Even during the 
short time the magnetic telegraph 
has been in operation, what won- 
drous changes it has produced! 
Intelligence of every kind, political, 
commercial, personal, and scien- 
tific, is borne not on the “ wings of 
the wind,” but on the wings of 
lightning. News of elections, of 
revolutions, of the operations of war 
and the negotiations of peace, of 
every new measure of government, 
of every judicial decision, radiates 
from its respective centers, and dif- 
fuses itself over the earth with the 
velocity of light. During the re- 
cent convention at Philadelphia for 
nominating a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, intelli- 
gence of the final ballot reached 
New Haven via Pittsburg, Cleave- 
land and Buffalo, in a few minutes 
after the result was announced! Nor 
is commercial intelligence exceeded 
by political in celerity ; but notices 
of departures and arrivals, of chan- 
ges in foreign markets, the price 
current for the day of merchandise 
and stocks, flow from the great me- 
tropolis in a manner resembling, but 


* Whenever a singular and remarka- 
ble property is observed in any substance, 
natural or artificial, it may be inferred 
that extraordinary effects will one day 
be performed with it. Thus it might 
safely have been asserted thata substance 
so elastic, so tough, so impervious to air 
and water, as India Rubber, was never 
intended by Providence merely to rub 
out pencil marks, which was the princi- 
pal use to which it was devoted until 
within a short period. 
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greatly exceeding in velocity, the 
circulation of the blood as it is pro- 
pelled from the heart through all the 
arteries. Orders for merchandise, 
and receipts of money, are sent 
from remote parts of the Union to 
the Atlantic cities, or in the opposite 
direction, with equal speed. At 
Hudson, in Ohio, at half past three 
o’clock, in the afternoon, full intelli- 
gence is received of all the transac- 
tions of business, and of all impor- 
tant events that have transpired in 
the city of New York up to three 
o'clock. At all places westward of 
the metropolis, differing in longitude 
a degree or more, news is received 
atan earlier hour of the day than 
that at which it is transmitted; so 
completely has man, by this appro- 
priation of one of the great powers 
of nature, learned to outrun the di- 
urnal revolution of the earth. At 
St. Louis, the time of the day at 
which intelligence is received from 
New York may be earlier than that 
at which the message is dispatched, 
by a whole hour; so that news sent 
from the metropolis at three may 
reach the western capital the same 
afternoon at two o’clock. A singular 
aid may be afforded to commerce 
and navigation by the power of the 
electric telegraph to herald the ap- 
proach of storms. “In the Atlantic 
ports of the United States, (says 
Mr. Redfield,) the approach of a 
gale, when the storm is yet on the 
Gulf of Mexico, or in the southern 
or western states, may be made 
known by means of the electric 
telegraph. This will enable the 
merchant to avoid exposing his ves- 
sel to a furious gale soon after 
leaving her port. By awaiting the 
arrival of the storm, and promptly 
putting to sea with its closing winds, 
a good offing and rapid progress 
will be secured by the voyager.”* 
Personal and domestic intelligence 
is carried with the like astounding 
results. A lady of Springfield re- 





* Amer. Jour. Science, Nov., 1846. 
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cently received a message from 
Hartford at twenty minutes after ten 
o'clock, A.M., five minutes after the 
order was given at Hartford, desir. 
ing her presence in that city, the 
distance being twenty-eight miles, 
She left there soon after by the cars 
and arrived at Hartford at ten min. 
utes after eleven o’clock, only fifty. 
five minutes from the time the re. 
quest was first communicated at the 
telegraph office. 

Nor do the results of the tele. 
graph appear less promising or re- 
markable in relation to the purposes 
of science. ‘This instrument affords 
one of the best methods of finding 
the difference of longitude between 
two places. Any signals made be- 
tween two distant places at the same 
moment of absolute time, will lead 
to a knowledge of the difference of 
local times between the two places 
at that moment, and thus (allowing 
a degree for every four minutes) 
the difference of longitude becomes 
known. ‘The magnetic telegraph 
by transmitting such signals instan- 
taneously, affords a peculiarly con- 
venient and accurate method of ac- 
complishing this object. During the 
year 1847, Mr. 8. C. Walker, of the 
Coast Survey, arranged a plan for 
determining, by this method, the 
difference of longitude between 
Washington City, Philadelphia, and 
New York. The observations were 
skilfully conducted, at the foregoing 
places respectively, by Professors 
Maury, Kendall, and Loomis, and 
the result showed that this method of 
finding the difference of longitude, 
would compare with the most accu- 
rate method hitherto discovered. 

Many phenomena of nature are 
of transient duration, and in ordet 
to simultaneous observations of those 
in different places, nothing can be 
conceived of more fortunate than 
the electric telegraph, by which 
notice of the occurences may, within 
a few minutes, be communicated 
to astronomers over a whole conti- 
nent. Had the news that the great 
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Comet of 1843 was shining, as it 
did with portentous brightness, near 
the sun at noonday, been heralded 
by the telegraph through the United 
States, instead of the startling sight 
being confined to three or four indi- 
yiduals capable of taking accurate 
observations upon it, hundreds of 
astronomers might have enjoyed the 
exciting spectacle, and recorded the 
movements of the wonderful stran- 

r. 

Professor Loomis, in the investi- 
gation of the phenomena and pro- 

of a great storm that traversed 
a large part of the United States, 
sought by very numerous inqui- 
ries, involving a laborious corres- 
pondence, to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, and state 
of the weather, throughout all parts 
of the Union at the same time, by 
which important and _ interesting 
conclusions are drawn respecting 
the laws of storms. It is easy to 
see how happily the electric tele- 
graph might be employed, to con- 
vey to a common focus, information 
respecting these and other meteoro- 
logical phenomena. 

The foregoing examples of the 
practical uses to man of electricity,— 
uses developed in the infancy of the 
invention of the electric telegraph,— 
are to be regarded only as an earn- 
est of what this power is destined to 
achieve for man ; and they furnish 
but one among a thousand instances 
of the fertility of a single property 
of one of the great powers of na- 
ture. 

Thirdly, the powers of nature dis- 
play their riches by the numerous 
purposes which they are severally 
capable of fulfilling. ‘This charac- 
teristic also holds good with respect 
tomany of the productions of the 
natural world, a few of which are 
80 fertile in useful properties and 
applications, as to seem the favorites 
of nature. ‘The four substances se- 
lected by the ancients as the ele- 
ments of all things, namely, fire, air, 
earth, and water, afford, severally, 
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happy examples of the riches of the 
natural world, in the vast number of 
ways in which they serve the hap- 
piness or comfort of the human fam- 
ily. It is, indeed, one mark by 
which the gifts of nature are dis- 
tinguished from the works of art, 
that the former usually serve a vast 
many different purposes, while the 
latter are for the most part limited 
to a single purpose. An artist ex- 
pects nothing else of a watch than 
accurately to give the time of day, 
nor any thing more of the telescope 
than to afford an improved view of 
the heavenly bodies. But not so 
with the works of nature: they are 
seldom limited to a single useful 
purpose, and even where a single 
object seems to have been in view 
as the chief end, so many subordi- 
nate and incidental ends are carried 
along in its train, that these sometimes 
almost surpass in utility the main 
design. Thus the air is so intimately 
associated with animal life, that to 
breathe is to live, and to cease to 
breathe is to die ; yet how numerous 
and diversified are the other pur- 
poses which the atmosphere fulfils ! 
It conveys to plants as well as ani- 
mals their nourishment and life ; it 
tempers the heat of summer with its 
breezes; it binds down all fluids and 
prevents their passing suddenly into 
the state of vapor; it supports the 
clouds, distils the dew, and waters 
the earth with showers; it multi- 
plies the light of the sun and dif- 
fuses it over earth and sky ; it feeds 
our fires, turns our machines, wafts 
our ships, and conveys to the ear 
all the sentiments of language and 
all the melodies of music; and, 
finally, furnishes a medium through 
which the numerous feathered tribes 
may reach their aerial habitations, 
or perform their joyous evolutions, 
or take their distant journeys through 
the skies. 

The element of earth, composing 
as it does the fabric of the globe, 
seems intended, in its main design, 
to furnish a resting place for man® 
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and his works; a footstool for all 
animals that roam on its surface, or 
a shelter for such as dwell in its 
caverns ; and a mechanical support 
and a medium of sustenance to trees 
and plants. But, to multiply its in- 
cidental benefits, here the earth rises 
in cool mountains, there it sinks in 
fertile vales, and there it spreads in 
luxuriant plains. ‘The beautiful and 
sublime are profusely scattered over 
its broken surface, while beneath re- 
pose exhaustless quarries of granite, 
and free-stone, and marble; mines 
of iron and coal, of salt and gypsum ; 
veins of lead and tin, of silver and 
gold; and scattered treasures of the 
ruby, and emerald, and sapphire, 
and diamond. 

But such general statements as we 
have hitherto made, can never con- 
vey so full an impression of the 
riches of the natural world, as the 


complete analysis of some one of 


the productions of nature, exhibited 
in all its useful properties, and re- 
lations, Let us then descend from 
generalities, and take a more minute 
and comprehensive view of the re- 
sources of nature,:as exemplified in 


the various properties.and uses of 


Water; contemplating: this sub- 
stance, successively, in its Natural 
History, its Chemical, its Physiolog- 
ical, and its Mechanical properties 
and relations. 

1. Natural History centemplates 
things as presented to the eye by 
nature herself ; and the Natural His- 
tory of Water, comprehends, first, 
itseexternal characters as exhibited 
in the different forms of oceans, 
lakes, rivers, springs, and atmos- 
pheric vapor; and, secondly, the 
circulatory system, by which it is 
made to revolve in an endless round 
from the sea to the land, and back 
again from the land to the sea. 

The ocean has an average depth 
of about five miles,* and covers full 
three foufths of the globe. 

* Philosophers differ in their estimates 


of the depths of the ocean. According to 
La Place its average depth is no more 


The animal tribes that live in the 
sea, have, therefore, a far more 
ample domain than those which in- 
habit the land. Fishes occupy the 
ocean to the depth of six hundred 
feet, and are supposed to possess 
a dwelling fourteen hundred times 
more spacious than those animals 
that tenant the surface of the earth, 
Whales, and a few other aquatic 
animals, occasionally plunge much 
deeper into the abyss than the limit 
here assigned. 

Before we reflect on the riches 
of the ocean, we are apt to think of 
the ** wide waste of waters’ as an 
unfruitful desert ; but when we come 
to view the important offices it fulfills 
in the economy of nature, and see 
what treasures it conceals in its 
deep recesses, and what facilities it 
atiords for intercourse between the 
nations of the earth, we no longer 
look upon this part of creation as 
furnishing an exception to the gene- 
ral riches of the natural world. So 
important is the part which the 
ocean performs in the circulatory 
system of waters, that this perhaps 
may be regarded as its chief end, 
while all the other useful purposes it 
serves, may be considered as merely 
incidental. In the early periods of 
society, two things seemed mysteri- 
ous—why the sea was not full, and 
why the land was not drained of all 
its waters. ‘The rivers only return 
to the sea the water they had previ- 
ously borrowed from it. It was first 
raised in vapor from the wide ex- 
panse, borne by winds over the land, 
and supplied to it under the forms 
of dew, vain, and snow. ‘The rivers 
than five miles, although, from the phe- 
nomena of the tides, he infers that the 
Atlantic, in the central parts, is nine miles 
deep. The deepest soundings hitherto 
made, were instituted by Capt. Ross, in 
the middle of the South Atlantic, (Lat. 
15° S., Long. 23° W.) where no bottom 
was found at the depth of 27,600 feet, or 
more than five miles. In other places, 
apparently in mid-ocean, bottom has been 
reached at depths varying from 12,000 
to 18,000 feet.—(Wilkes, in Am. Jour. 
Science, Jan. 1948.) 
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rua dewn to the sea loaded with im- 
purities, but in the returning sys- 
jem all things are directed towards 
restoring the water to perfect purity, 
and collecting it again in the interior 
of the earth in sweet fountains. As 
it rises from the sea by the process 
of natural evaporation, it leaves be- 
hind the salt and every foreign sub- 
stance; but as it is liable again to 
imbibe impurities from the atmos- 
phere, it is subjected to a thorough 
filtration as it penetrates the upper 
strata of the earth (which are of a 
texture admirably adapted to this 
purpose) and returns to its pristine 
sate divested of every unwholsome 
property. When the earth is frozen, 
and can no longer cleanse the water 
by filtration, the drops of rain crys- 
tallize in the form of snow, and 
thas attain a similar purity. Be- 
neath the sand and gravel that com- 
pose the upper surface of the earth, 
and furnish a medium so suitable 
for the purpose of filtration, there is 
usually found, at a moderate depth, 
astratum of clay which arrests the 
descent of the water, and renders 
it easily accessible by man. But 
sometimes this is wanting, and the 
water collects in reservoirs at great 
depths in the interior of the earth. 
These, however, may generally be 
reached by Artesian wells, some of 
which have been opened to the 
depth of more than 2,000 feet ; and 
thus, in nearly every place on the 
habitable surface of the globe, man 
has it in his power to supply himself 
with an element so essential to his 
happiness, in a state of perfect puri- 
ty. When collected in these deep 
reservoirs, being under strong pres- 
sure, it imbibes and retains a larger 
quantity than usual of atmospheric 
air, or carbonic acid, the escape of 
which, when the water is drawn to 
the surface, imparts to it that spark- 
ling quality, which is so inspiring in 

waters drawn from these salubri- 
ous fountains. Sometimes the springs 
that issue from these deep reser- 
vols, bring up intelligence of the 


heat of the interior of the earth, or 
become impregnated with saline 
and gaseous substances, and gush 
forth in thermal springs and life- 
giving fountains. Rivers, in their 
main design, seem destined merely 
for returning to the sea the waters 
that were before raised from it, after 
they have refreshed and fertilized 
the earth, and replenished the inter- 
nal reservoirs; but, in consonance 
with the general analogies of nature 
already explained, they are made to 
accomplish many other benevolent 
purposes: they impart fertility as 
they run; they wind their way 
through devious courses, both to re- 
tard the velocity of their descent, 
and more widely to spread their 
blessings over green meadows and 
flowery vales ; they open a way into 
the heart of every country for vessels 
and steamboats; and, at every step 
of their progress, they offer to the 
feeble arm of man the aid of their 
vast mechanical power. If rivers 
open a way into the heart of every 
country, so the ocean opens a vast 
highway to all parts of the earth, 
and unites all nations in the bands 
of commerce, giving to each coun- 
try the choicest productions, natural 
or artificial, of mind or matter, of 
every other. Nor is it alone in view 
of the circulatory system of waters, 
or as the medium of commercial in- 
tercourse, that the ocean contributes 
its share to the riches of the natural 
world. If we reflect how many 
articles of convenience or luxury, 
and how large a part of the food of 
man, are derived from the ocean, 
we shall find that its own inherent 
treasures are inmmense. 

The Natural History of water 
affords so many illustrations of its 
uses, that we seem to require no 
further developments of the riches 
that lie folded up in this wonder- 
ful element ; but we have only just 
begun to unveil its treasures, and 
hasten therefore, to contemplate, 

2. The Cuemicat properties of 
Water. Chemistry takes cognizance 
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of water in respect to the elements 
of which it is composed, and to the 
changes of nature which it is capa- 
ble of producing in all other sub- 
stances, or of receiving from them. 
In its composition water is remarka- 
ble, being constituted solely of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, the two most 
important simple bodies known to 
Chemistry, oxygen being the great 
supporter of combustion, the vital 
principle of the air in resp‘ration, 
and the most general acidifier; being 
present in greater or less proportion, 
in nearly every compound, whether 
in the mineral, the vegetable, or the 
animal kingdom ; and hydrogen con- 
stituting either wholly or in part 
almost all combustible bodies ;* 
while the two elements, uniting in 
various proportions, form in con- 
junction with pure charcoal (carbon) 
the greater part of the material of 
all vegetables. Since water consists 
of two elements, of which one is the 
most combustible of bodies, and the 
other the great agent which sustains 
combustion, the idea has long been 
entertained, that water itself may be 
so treated that its elements shall no 
longer so act as to neutralize each 
other’s properties, but shall severaliy 
exert their individual properties and 
thus become fuel. Nor are there 
wanting experiments which favor 
this idea, and encourage the hope, 
that, when the forests are consumed 
and the mines of coal exhausted, 
there may be found in water itself 
a store-house of fuel, adequate to the 
utmost wants of man. 

Notonly do the elements of water, 
individually, perform most extensive 
and important functions in the econ- 
omy of nature, but water itself, in 
its own capacity, has affinities so 
numerous and powerful, and is so 
constant an agent in all the changes 





* Since oxygen is contained in almost 
all bodies, its presence in water may ap- 
pear little remarkable; but it constitutes 
so large a proportion of this body, that 
water seems the original source or foun- 
tain head of oxygen. 
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effected in the processes both of 
nature and art, that it is no wonder 
if some of the ancient philosophers, 
particularly the disciples of Thales, 
held water to be the primordial ele. 
ment, out of which all things were 
formed. In every process of fer. 
mentation, by which substances un. 
dergo successive changes of nature, 
until they finally return to their ul. 
timate elements ; in all spontaneous 
decompositions; in short, in all 
chemical processes, involving a 
large proportion of the operations 
of the arts, the presence of water is 
wholly indispensable. Water is of 
all fluids (with the exception, per. 
haps, of the gastric liquor) the most 
general solvent; and its agencies, 
dependent on this property, are ex 
ceedingly numerous and important. 
In consequence of this power, it re- 
duces the particles of solid bodies 
to such a state of division as to allow 
them to enter freely into combina 
tion with each other, and hence so- 
lution becomes an essential prelim- 
inary in almost every case of chem- 
ical composition and decomposition, 
and in by far the greater number of 
cases, water is the solvent employ- 
ed. By this, water becomes so es 
sential in the preparation of our 
food ; by this it takes up nourish. 
ment from the soil and conveys it 
through the delicate organs of 
plants; and by this it acts as a unl 
versal detergent, cleansing every- 
thing, and discharging all impurities 
that may soii the person or the 
clothing of man, and then by the 
process of evaporation and filtration 
as explained when speaking of the 
‘circulatory system,” restoring it 
self again to perfect purity. Few 
things appear more admirable to 
the student of nature, than the dis- 
crimination which water exhibits i 
the different degrees of solvent pow- 
er it exerts upon different substan 
ces, dissolving just so much only as 
the perfect economy of nature if 
each case demands, but still leaving 
it to man to exalt its solvent powers 
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by heat whenever he requires them 
fo act with greater energy. 

The different states which this sub- 
stance assumes, appearing at differ- 
ent times, under the forms of water, 
ice, snow, and vapor, render it the 
chief agent in controlling the tem- 
perature of the air, and in confin- 
ing its range to such narrow limits, 
which however could not be trans- 
cended without the destruction of 
every living thing. In the fusion of 
platina we raise a heat of nearly 
20,000 degrees, and by the galvanic 
deflagrator, and the oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe, we may produce a tem- 
perature intmeasurably higher than 
this. Also, in the process for the 
solidification of carbonic acid, chem- 
ists reach a degree of cold equal to 
174 degrees below zero. So im- 
mense then, is the range of temper- 
ature of which heat is susceptible. 
Yet nature most studiously confines 
the heat of the surface of the globe 
within the narrow limits of less than 
200 degrees, from the lowest to the 
highest temperature ever exhibited 
by the atmosphere. The principal 
guards which Providence has set to 
defend us from the excesses of heat 
and cold, which might so easily de- 
sitoy us on either side, are the dif- 
ferent states which water is made to 
assume at different temperatures. 
When ice melts it absorbs and ren- 
ders latent 140 degrees of heat ; 
and when water is converted into 
vapor, it absorbs in like manner 
nearly 1000 degrees of heat. In 
each case, the heat combines with 
the solid or liquid to form the water 
orthe vapor respectively, but does 
notraise its temperature in the least. 
Hence the melting of ice or snow, 
and the evaporation of water, are 
severally cooling processes. On 
the other hand, when vapor is con- 

, or returns to the state of 
water, the 1000 degrees of heat in 
vapor, and the 140 degrees in ice 

snow, are given out, and thus 
condensation and congelation be- 
tome heating processes. Now, to 
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see how these principles so apply 
in nature, as to obviate the dangers 
to which animal and vegetable life 
are exposed from excesses of heat 
and cold, suppose on the return of 
autumnal frosts we observe the ther- 
mometer to descend (as it frequently 
does) from 70° to 32° within a few 
hours. When it has reached this 
point, its further descent is retarded, 
and it is usually soon brought to a 
stand; and the whole severity of 
winter is required in order to re- 
duce it only a few degrees lower. 
But what prevents the temperature 
from continuing to sink as rapidly 
as it begun, and occasioning a sud- 
den and destructive frost ? As soon 
as the cold begins to grow severe 
and threatening, water instantly 
changes its state from a fluid to a 
solid, giving out its latent heat to 
the atmosphere, and thus preventing 
the farther increase of cold. On 
the other hand, suppose a very hot 
day in summer is passing over us, 
and the thermometer rises rapidly 
to 90°. We feel that the heat is 
approaching a dangerous excess, 
but some cause usually arrests it at 
this point, and in our climate, the 
utmost fury of a summer’s sun 
hardly suffices to carry the heata 
few degrees higher. ‘That cause is 
the evaporation of water, which, by 
rendering latent in the state of va- 
por, so large a quantity of sensible 
heat, withdraws from the atmo- 
sphere that portion which would 
otherwise accumulate to a danger- 
ous degree. Water, therefore, 
stands as a sentinel on either hand, 
to guard all living things from the 
region of death that lies just be- 
yond the narrow precincts to which 
the entire range of atmospheric 
temperature is confined. Water 
serves also a similar purpose in the 
form of snow. When, as the win- 
try sun no longer affords heat from 
without, and it becomes essential to 
the preservation of the vegetable 
kingdom, that the heat of the earth 
should be prevented from escaping, 
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then the drops of rain crystallize in 
the form of snow, which invests the 
earth with a downy covering, in- 
creasing, like the furs of animals, 
in thickness and fineness, in propor- 
tion as we advance nearer the pole. 
Beneath this warm mantle, delicate 
plants repose in perfect security, 
while the most bitter frosts are ra- 
ging without; and the rivers, lakes, 
and seas, first bridged over with ice, 
and then protected with this thick 
covering of snow, are kept so 
warm, even in the polar regions, as 
to afford a safe and happy dwelling 
place for the numerous tribes of 
aquatic animals, which inhabit their 
waters. But our limits forbid us to 
pursue farther the chemical agen- 
cies, and we proceed to consider, 
3. The PuysioLoaicaL properties 
of Water.—Chemistry respects mat- 
ter without life ; Physiology, diving 
matter, and hence takes cognizance 
of those properties and relations of 
water, which appertain to the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. Every 
one is witness how essential wa- 
ter is to the vegetable world ; even 
the most careless observer of nature, 
sees how plants flourish and grow 
under the genial influence of dew 
and rain, and how they wither and 
decay when this aliment is denied 
them. Chemistry and physiology 
teach us why the presence of water 
is so needful to plants and flowers, 
since it both supplies a large part of 
the material of which vegetables are 
composed, and dissolves other con- 
stituents of plants, and thus conveys 
nourishment through all their deli- 
cate vessels. To the animal king- 
dom, water is no less a benefactor. 
As a beverage, it is truly one of 
heaven’s choicest gifts to man and 
beast. With it the lower animals 
rest satisfied ; man attempts substi- 
tutes; but, for the most part, to his 
hurt. Nature testifies her intentions 
by the most impressive signals, 
showing here, as in many other 
cases, the supremacy of her law— 
that the exercise of any lawful pas- 


sion or appetite, satisfies ; of any 
unlawful, inflames. Thus water 
allays, alcohol increases, thirst. As 
the means of preparing the food 
of animals, especially of man, the 
value of water is inestimable. Count 
Rumford was of opinion that water 
does not always act merely as a sol. 
vent, but sometimes is itself convert- 
ed into food, since his soups, prepar- 
ed for the poor of Bavaria, seemed 
to possess a greater amount of nutri- 
ment, than could be accounted for 
from the solid matter present. As 
a medicine, the virtues of water are 
beginning to be more generally ac. 
knowledged, and we know not yetthe 
full extent of its healing powers. In 
the form of medicinal springs, its 
virtues have long been tested. Many 
are the subordinate offices which 
water performs for the animal sys- 
tem, in lubricating the eye, sofien- 
ing the organs of respiration, and, 
under the form of perspiration, both 
sensible and insensible, regulating 
the temperature of the body, and 
discharging from it many principles 
unfriendly to life and health. 

4. The Mecnanicat Properties 
of Water, alone remain to be con- 
sidered. 

By its mobility, water secures its 
perfect equilibrium or level, so es- 
sential to the safety of the inhabitants 
of the land, and carries into per- 
petual execution the fiat of the Al- 
mighty : ‘* Hitherto shalt thou come 
and no further; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” By its 
buoyancy, water furnishes a dwel- 
ling place for all aquatic tribes, and 
and lays the foundation for the whole 
art of navigation. By its pressure, 
when at rest, it furnishes a most ef- 
fective and convenient force as in 
the hydraulic press ; and, when in 
motion, as in the river or the cataract, 
supplies to man an exhaustless fund 
of mechanical power, ready to tum 
his machines, and perform all his la- 
bors. Finally, in the form of steam, 
a mechanical power is evol 
from water, the use of which has 
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jikened man to the Genii of ancient 


fable. dike 
When the naturalist contemplates 
water under all its forms in internal 
reservoirs, in springs, rivers, lakes, 
seas, and oceans; when he surveys 
the beautiful “circulatory system” 
by which it rises into ethereal vapor, 
io scatter its treasures over the veg- 
etable and animal kingdoms, in dew, 
rain, and snow ; when he considers 
what tribes of aquatic animals it 
maintains ; when he sees how large 
and important a part it forms in the 
beautiful and sublime of nature, 
whether glistening in the dew-drop, 
sailing in clouds of majestic forms 
and various dyes, or shining in the 
mountain lake, and reflecting the 
heavens from its surface, or winding 
through fertile valleys in graceful 
streams, or thundering in cataracts, 
or, finally, rolling in ocean waves ; 
in view of all these relations to 
Natural History, the naturalist feels 
that the world of waters is all his 
own. But the chemist is no less 
sure that water was created for him, 
when he looks at ifs remarkable 
composition, constituted, as it is, of 
two such important elements as 
oxygen and hydrogen; when he 
contemplates its endless affinities, its 
powers as a solvent, and its capacity 
of assuming the different states of 
solid, liquid, and wriform, and thus 
regulating the temperature of the 
globe, and guarding it against dan- 
gerous excesses of heat and cold; 
ard when, in short, he sees how all 
the chemical arts require the aid of 
water as indispensable at every step 


Vox. VI. 
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in their multiform operations. The 
phySiologtst ‘asserts his claim to wa- 
ter, as affording to plants their most 
essential aliment, that on which de- 
pend their full development, their 
perfect growth, and the beauty and 
fragrance of their flowers; and as 
supplying to animals their beverage, 
and to man, especially, the menstru- 
um of his food, his medicine, his lux- 
urious baths, and his life-giving foun- 
tains, At last, the mechanical philos- 
opher claims water to turn his ma- 
chinery, to bear his ships, and to 
roll his cars. ‘The ocean wave and 
the cataract are his, by the vast 
force they put forth; and the gush- 
ing fountain and flowing river are 
his, by the mechanical laws which 
they illustrate ; and, finally, water 
is his by the wonderful powers of 
steam, which it folds within it, the 
greatest of all auxiliaries to the fee- 
ble physical powers of man. 

The lover of universal nature, 
with a more enlarged vision, com- 
prehends in his view the relation of 
water to all these different depart- 
ments,—-to Natural History ,toChem- 
istry, to Physiology; and to Mechan- 
ical Philosophy, and he, only, it is 
that duly estimates the treasures that 
lie buried beneath it. 

After such an examination of ‘the 
** riches of the natural world” as il- 
lustrated both by the powers and the 
productions of nature, we are pre- 
pared for the inquiry, whether in 
conformity with the prevailing opin- 
ion, the world was made for man,— 
an inquiry which we hepe to resume 
in a future number. 


53 
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§.R. 


THE CHUURCH—AS IT 


OUGHT 


Tuts is the title of a discourse, 
founded on Matt. xvi: 18. “On 
this rock will I build my church” — 
delivered at the dedication of the 
Chapel built by the church of the 
Disciples in Boston, March 15, 1848, 
by the pastor of the church, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, a gen- 
tleman distinguished in that class of 
Unitarians who have of late years 
manifested a tendency to return 
to evangelical principles. Speak- 
ing of what orthodoxy has, in which 
the Unitarians are deficient, he 
says: 

“It understands the meaning of the 
Gospel, as differing from the law, better 
than we do, and sees its special adapta- 
tion to the needs of the sinner, as we 
have not generally es it. It 
sees that God actually came into the 
world in Christ, infusing a new life-ele- 
ment, commencing a new movement, be- 
ginning a new series of influences. 
Hence it perceives that Christianity is 
really a supernatural gift, coming from 
above the natural order of things, and 
that those who receive it are actually 
born into a higher life. Thus it trans- 
forms duty into love; instead of a con- 
scientious effort to do right, it creates a 
grateful affection, which carries us for- 
ward, as the advancing tide bears a navy 
on its bosom. It animates man with the 
power of fuith in unseen and eternal 
things, and so gives an energy and force 
which no merely earthly considerations 
can produce.’’—p. 21. 


In accordance with these views, 
Mr. Clarke seems to have more 
sympathy with the orthodox sects, 
than with some Unitarians, and we 
should be less surprised to hear that 
he has renounced Unitarianism and 
embraced fully the doctrines of 
Christ’s supreme divinity and aton- 
ing sacrifice, than to learn that he 
has abandoned the prayer meeting 
and ceased to preach the necessity 
of “the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
There is a relation between the doc- 
trines of Christianity, cach requiring 
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the others as its complement, and 
all so arranged that the absence of 
any one is seen in the manifest im. 
perfection of the system. 

Having embraced certain funda. 
mental truths of the Gospel—if ip. 
deed he has embraced them with 
his heart—he will not rest until he 
has discovered the whole sisterhood 
of Christian doctrines. The ever. 
cise of a living faith in any one 
truth of revelation, involves that do- 
ing of the will of God, to which 
the promise—* he shall know of the 
doctrine’”’—is made. 

Of this discourse we can say with- 
out qualification that it compares 
favorably in point of ability with the 
best productions of the American 
pulpit. In truthfulness it excels 
many sermons of louder pretensions 
to orthodoxy, abounding with free, 
earnest and profound thoughts, and 
containing but little, from which we 
are obliged entirely to dissent. 

The title indicates the author's 
plan. He treats of the Church, 
first, historically ; then, critically; 
then, prospectively. 

He passes in review the origin of 
the Christian church, its organiza- 
tion, and the corruption which sue- 
ceeded the primitive age. 

We have room for a single ex- 
tract only, on one of these points. 


“The organization of the early chorch 
was partly adopted from that of the Jew- 
ish synagogue worship, and was partly 
originated as any necessity occasioned 
it.” —p. 8. 

“We see, in this instanee,”’ (the elec- 
tion of the seven deacons, Acts vi,) “ how 
gradually the organization of the early 
Church arose. It was not fixed immuta- 
bly from the first in canons and rubries 
by the apostles—but each part of it came 
when it was wanted, and was based on 
the reason of each particular case, and 
was confirmed by the assent of the whole 
multitude. 

“Such was the Church of Christ at 
first—simple in its organization, noble in 
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its aim, full of a profound life and an im- 
mense energy. lis only creed was faith 
in Christ. Its organization was flexible, 
enlarging as its wants were multiplied. 
It was a living, loving, and working 
Church.””"—p. 9. 


Coming down to our own times, 
he speaks of the two main tenden- 
cies which “ have resulted from the 
divisions of Protestantism, one a 
backward tendency toward Roman- 
ism, the other a forward tendency 
foward a greater individualism.” 
The tendency toward Romanism, 
he regards “‘ as only an eddy in the 
stream of the church’s progress ;” 
and the tendency to a greater indi- 
yidualism he ascribes to the indif- 
ference of the church to the claims 
of humanity. 

In the last division of his dis- 
course, Mr. Clarke treats of the ele- 
ments of the church of the future. 
He believes that the church is to be 
what it ought to be ; and this church 
in his opinion will take “ into itself 
as independent but harmonizing ele- 
ments all the tendenceis which now 
appear embodied in different sects.” 
Each sect will recognize in others 
some qualities in which it is itself 
deficient; and they will all come 
together on the broad ground of a 
common Christianity without requir- 
ing of each other a concession or 
compromise of their particular ideas. 
Guided by this spirit, he thinks, 
the future church will receive into 
itself the three leading parties of his 
own Community—the Orthodox, the 
Unitarians, and the Spiritualists. 
Having stated in a passage which 
we have already quoted, page 418, 
what orthodoxy has in which Unita- 
rans are deficient, he speaks in the 
following terms, of what he pro- 
nounces to be the defects of ortho- 
doxy—defects which he thinks the 
Unitarian movement was sent to sup- 
ply: 

“Orthodoxy undervalues man’s nature 
and capacities ; exalting the Son, it does 
not worship the Father; it does not see 
Ged in Nature, God in History, God in 

. It creates a fervent piety, 
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but is deficient in conscientiousness, in 
trathfulness, in a regard for man as man. 
Unitarianism, with all its defects, can 
teach Orthodoxy a lesson. If it learns 
of Orthodoxy to see God in Christ, it may 
teach it to see man in Christ. It may 
teach it humanity while it learns piety, 
may teach it conscientiousness while it 
learns penitence and faith. And if that 
seems a small matter, remember that 
Christianity did not differ from previous 
religions by creating a more fervent piety 
so much as in creating a deeper and purer 
humanity.’’—pp. 21, 22. 

He then declares, that the Traus- 
cendental or Spiritual movement of 
our day must be received by the 
comprehensive church of the fu- 
ture. 

* It will be received, not for its denials 
or negations, but for its noble sight of an 
infinite worth in man, of a divine power 
in the human soul. Man, trampled into 
the earth by the crushing heel of the ty- 
rant, is lifted up and placed a little lower 
than the angels as soon as God's ideas are 
found in him. That God is now in the 
world, that he is ready to inspire us by 
his Spirit, that he is uniformly near, the 
light within us, the life of our life—these 
are the teachings of transcendentalism, 
for the sake of which we can easily over- 
look its extravagant opposition to mira- 
cles, and what seems to me its unreason- 
able denial of the supernatural element 
in history.”’—p. 22. 

All these classes of professed 
Christians Mr. Clarke expects will 
vetstand together on a common plat- 
form; and that platform he declares 
to be, faith in Jesus as the Master. 

We have thus put our readers in 
possession of the main ideas of this 
able discourse. We have abstained 
from criticism, intending to present 
our own views on the leading topics, 
from which it will be seen how far 
they accord with those of the au- 
thor, and in what respects we differ 
from him. 

We are particularly pleased with 
his views of the origin and organi- 
zation of the Christian church. We 
hold with him, that when the church 
came, “it came asa necessity. The 
Apostles and disciples did not found 
a church, but found themselves in a 
church. They were driven togeth- 
er by outward persecution—they 
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were drawn together by an inward 
impulse.” Of course the church 
exists as a necessary form of Chris- 
tianity—agreeably to the expectation 
and will of the Master. It is a 
brotherhood, united by a common 
faith, by common attachments, by 
common hopes and aims—in one 
word, by a common character, a 
spirit of obedience to God. We 
are, therefore, not to look into the 
New Testament for ecclesiastical 
canons. The only rules of church 
order are the PRINCIPLES of cHRIS- 
TIANITY, the binding force of which 
extends to the church just as it ex- 
tends toall human relations. ‘These 
principles are comprehended under 
the general terms, liberty, equality, 
fraternity. Every member of the 
association is to be the judge of his 
own duty, and to be free in the pro- 
fession and practice of his faith. 
Every member is to be equal to 
every other, precisely like the citi- 
zens of a Republic; and the rights 
of office are likewise to be conferred 
by popular vote, and held subject 
to the will of the community. Every 
member is to be a brother—as a 
brother to give and receive advice 
and admonition—as a brother to bear 
his part of the common burdens—as 
a brother to promote the common 
good and the good of each individual 
in particular. These principles are a 
sufficient guide in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. Any rules or by-laws, not in- 
consistent with them, may be law- 
fully adopted. ‘These principles 
were regarded in the first organiza- 
tion of the church, “each part of 
which eame when it was wanted, 
and was based on the reason of each 
particular case, and was confirmed 
by the assent of the whole multi- 
tude.” They would have been dis- 
regarded and transgressed, if, as in 
after ages, the church had been 
constituted with a hierarchy, invest- 
ed with the supreme legislative and 
executive power. For such a con- 
stitution conflicts with all these prin- 
ciples, being utterly subversive of 
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liberty, equality and fraternity~qj. 
vesting the Christian, not of rights 
conferred by rubrics and canons, 
for none such were known in the 
Apostolic church, but of liberty to 
serve God, as a free and equal 
member of the Christian family. 

Every other view of the constitu. 
tion of the Christian church, is see. 
tarian and exclusive ; this is catho. 
lic and comprehensive. It leaves 
each association of believers to fol. 
low its own sense of duty in respect 
to discipline and government, with 
no other authoritative guide than the 
nature of Christianity itself. It re. 
cognizes every such association, 
formed for the observance of Chris. 
tian ordinances, as a visible church 
of Christ, whatever may be its par- 
ticular organization—whether its 
government is lay or clerical; 
whether monarchical, aristocratic or 
popular. While it maintains, that 
the orgaqizstion of the church ought 
to be conformed to the principles of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, it 
does not pronounce a different or 
ganization fatal to the being of a 
church, It is not indispensable to 
the existence of a church, that the 
members composing it should bea 
free and equal brotherhood. A 
church does not cease to be a church 
by being divested of some of its 
rights. 

This view of the church of the 
future admits and encourages the 
intercourse of the various local 
churches of all truly Christian sects. 
The interchange of ministerial ser- 
vices, fellowship in the ordinances 
of the gospel, mutual advice and 
admonition, sympathy and assist: 
ance in distress, with tokens of re- 
spect for the opinions of sister 
churches ; all indeed that constitutes 
the visible communion of saints, both 
between individuals and churches; 
are provided for in this platform. 

If these views of the church “as 
it ought to be” are sound, the “ new 
birth” is indispensable to every step 
of progress toward its realization. 
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To just the extent in which the work 
of human renovation by faith in 
Christ, advances, in the sects and in 
the world, will the way be prepared 
for the church of the future. But the 
piety of that day must be of a higher 
order than is common among us, 
characterized by larger views of 
truth and by a quick discernment 
and cordial recognition of the linea- 
ments of the divine image in whom- 
soever they may appear. That true 
liberality of mind which receives 
cordially “ him that is weak in the 
faith,” because he is in the faith, not- 
withstanding his errors and imper- 
fections, must reign in all the sects 
before the universal visible church 
can enter into the world. But in the 
meantime every new convert to this 
truly Christian Catholicism will, as 
a drop in the ocean, supply a part 
of the grand result. 

We concur also in our Author’s 
views of the Christian mintstry as 
we understand them. 


“T think,” he says, “that in the Fu- 
ture Church the distinction between clergy 
aad laity will altogether cease, for this dis- 
tinction does not belong to Christianity, 
but was imported into it from Judaism. 
In the early Church all were clergy and 
all laity, all priests and all people. By 
one spirit all had been baptized into one 
body, and no clerical order is intimated. 
The Church had its oflicers as any asso- 
ciation must, but these officers did not 
form a class or clerisy. The Clergy- 
Church must be changed into the Church 
of the People, before the members can 
feel their individual responsibility for the 
total action of the body. The ministry, 
worship, and preaching will remain, but 
the Church will not be built on the min- 
istry but the ministry on the Church.” 


This is very true, and very im- 
portant to the establishment of the 
church universal upon the basis of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. 

It was manifestly the intention 
of Christ that his Gospel should be 
spread over the world by “ the fool- 
ishness of preaching.” At first ev- 
ery disciple was a preacher. Many 
who had no office in the church, 
were endowed with the spirit of 
prophecy, or inspired with a preter- 
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natural ability to instruct and exhort 
their fellow worshipers. Apostles 
and Evangelists, or traveling preach- 
ers, were divinely commissioned, or 
chosen by others, to preach the gos- 
pel to the unevangelized. It was 
deemed a matter of importance in 
the local churches, that the elders, 
or executive officers, should also be 
distinguished by their ability to teach 
the people. This was rather a desira- 
ble than an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for their office, because the 
functions of ruling and teaching 
when discharged with ability by the 
same person, had on that account 
more weight and efficacy. 

In the course of time the offices 
of teaching and ruling became in- 
dissolubly connected. ‘The age of 
miraculous gifts passed away, and 
the necessity arose of a ministry 
officially devoted to the work of 
preaching the word. The mental 
discipline of education, and a care- 
ful study of the Scriptures, were 
now required to supply the place of 
inspiration; and as the preacher 
could no longer rely on a direct 
afflatus of the Spirit, he could ad- 
equately inculcate the will of God, 
only by giving himself wholly to the 
work. The Christian ministry is, 
therefore, a body of men set apart 
to the work of preaching the Gos- 
pel, in accordance with the same law 
of want and necessity which gave 
existence to the deaconship, for a 
time to the office of deaconness, and 
to every other part of the church’s 
organization. Our Author therefore 
well says, that “the ministry, wor- 
ship and preaching will remain” in 
the church of the future. Butas in 
primitive times, “the church will 
not be built on the ministry, but the 
ministry on the church.” The min- 
istry will exist for the church ; not 
the church for the ministry. The 
church will have ministers because 
she needs them for her own growth 
in knowledge and holiness, and for 
the work of evangelizing the world. 
Christian ministers will as pastors 
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have official authority, as did the 
elders of the primitive church ; and 
as preachers, they will have great 
personal influence, corresponding 
with the purity of their lives, and 
the ability and faithfulness of their 
public instructions. But they will 
not be lords over God’s heritage. 
They will neither have the power 
nor the disposition to legislate for 
the church. They will have the 
spirit which animated the Apostles 
when they called for the election of 
officers to take charge of the chari- 
ties of the church, so that they 
might give themselves wholly to the 
preaching of the word. They will 
see, as in civil affairs the nations 
seem likely to learn after the sad 
experience of centuries of mis-gov- 
ernment, that the peace and pros- 
perity of the people demand that 
they should be governed agreeably 
to the principles of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. 

We may pass over the division 
of the discourse which relates to the 
church as it is, with the single re- 
mark, that we believe the Author 
has conceded too much to the preju- 
dices of the “ religious men” who 
** think that churches are of no use ; 
that they rather hinder than help the 
cause of humanity.” He admits 
that there is too much foundation 
for this charge, and accounts for it 
by saying that “ the church, in past 
times, has thought its especial busi- 
ness to be to promote piety, not to 
promote humanity.” We should 
say, that both the piety and human- 
ity of the church have hitherto been 
too defective and too feeble to pro- 
duce the proper effects of Christian- 
ity. Itis not a want of just views 
of the nature of religion, as consist- 
ing in the love of man as well as 
of God, but the feebleness of love 
itself, to which these sad practical 
delinquences are to be ascribed. So 
far as our observation has extended 
we have found piety and humanity, 
the love of God and man, united, 
far more frequently than separate. 


There are it is true a few noisy re- 
formers in New England, not con- 
nected with the visible church ; but 
in the late movements, as well as in 
all previous measures for meliora- 
ting the condition of man, the 
Christian ministry and Church have 
furnished nine-tenths of the effective 
influence. Who are the advocates 
of temperance, of peace, and of 
freedom, on whom reliance is chief- 
ly to be placed for self-denying ef- 
forts in their behalf? A few men 
of no religious faith, like Jefferson 
and Franklin, and some of our own 
day, are entitled to gratitude for 
their sacrifices for humanity. But 
what, we ask, would become of the 
cause of human improvement, if it 
were left, without the aid of the 
church, to the sole advocacy of those 
who denounce that body as the bul- 
wark of war and slavery, and every 
other time-honored abuse? We 
think but one answer can be given 
to this question. Many members 
of the church have doubtless given 
too much occasion for the charge of 
inhumanity—but the world without 
is far more deserving of the charge. 
The church is a city set upon a 
hill; and all her defects are at once 
visible. Her professions make her 
inconsistences more glaring. But 
with all her faults, she is the only 
hope of the world. 

We do not accord in every re- 
spect with our author’s views of the 
church of the future. This church, 
he thinks, will admit of variety in 
its rites and forms; some parts. of 
it observing the simplicity of the 
Quaker and others the most impos- 
ing rituals. He thinks, however, 
that the distinction between clergy 
and laity will entirely cease, and 
that the clergy-church will be 
changed into the church of the peo- 
ple. He does not expect that the 
sects will all be merged in one; 
nor that they will unite on any nar- 
row gronnd, or upon any compro- 
mise or concession of their particu- 
lar ideas. He thinks, if we under- 
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stand him, that all the sects of to- 
day will continue to exist, holding 
their peculiarities, but regarding 
each other as entitled to respect and 
brotherly affection, and forming to- 
gether one church universal, bound 

no other tie than a common faith 
in Christ, but living in actual fellow- 
ship in Christian privileges and co- 
operating in all benevolent enter- 
prises. In accordance with these 
views, he expects to see the Ortho- 
dox, the Unitarians, and the Spiritual- 
ists, all in close fellowship, on the 
basis of a single article. ‘* Faith in 
Christ,” he says, “is the bond of 
union—the one article of the 
church’s creed.”” No matter what 
else is professed; no matter how 
this is understood; whoever “ ac- 
cepts Christ as the Master, stands 
on the foundation, and is within the 
limits of the true church.” 

How far we dissent from these 
views, in which we concur in part, 
will appear upon a brief statement 
of our own views. We use the 
word church, to denote (1) the whole 
body of true Christians; (2) all 
who appear to be Christians; and 
(3) any body credibly profess- 
ing faith in Christ, associated for 
the observance of Christian ordi- 
nances. In the first case it denotes 
the universal invisible church; in 
the second, the universal visible 
church—both of which are unorgan- 
ized bodies—and in the third case, 
an organized society, the members 
of which are in express covenant 
with each other, on the basis of a 
common creed. We hold that the 
universal visible church embraces 
all who in any way make themselves 
known as the disciples of Christ, 
notwithstanding they may differ 
from each other in many important 
points, and may not be enrolled in 
any local church. He is a member 
of this church who makes himself 
appear to other Christians, to be a 
Christian. As such he is entitled to 
certain privileges ; to be recognized 
by his brethren as a Christian, and 
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to be received to their communion at 
the table of Christ. Believing him 
io be a Christian, they have no right, 
on any pretence, to treat him as an 
infidel. It is only on the ground of 
such heterodoxy in faith, or of such 
unchristian conduct, as destroys their 
confidence in his piety, that they 
can lawfully debar him from the 
table of Christ. He is not entitled 
to be received, as our author may 
be understood to teach, merely be- 
cause he professes faith in Christ, 
but, if at all, because he shows him- 
self by some satisfactory marks, to 
be a true believer in Christ—a truly 
regenerate person—penitent and 
obedient. He may be lawfully re- 
jected if he professes the highest 
style of orthodoxy, with no better 
evidence of Christian character. 
The only question is, Is he a true 
Christian. 

The reader will now be able to 
comprehend our idea of the church 
of the future. It is the universal 
visible church—the unorganized 
aggregate of all open confessors of 
Christ, in mutual fellowship—tender- 
ly respecting each others’ differ- 
ences—cooperating in every labor 
of humanity and love—and gradu- 
ally assimilating more and more to- 
ward unity in faith and practice. 
The points in which they differ may 
continue, at least for a time, to ar- 
range them in independent and dis- 
similar organizations, but these dif- 
ferences will no longer disturb their 
harmony, and the tendency will 
constantly be to throw what is trivial 
more and more into the shade, and 
to correct the serious errors of all 
parties. 

It will be seen from these remarks 
that we reject the idea of a compre- 
hensive church, having a_ creed 
made up of patches from the sys- 
tems of all the different sects. The 
idea that each sect is a special 
providence, designed to supply some 
deficiency in the other sects, seems 
to us fanciful enough to challenge 
the easiest credulity—ioo fanciful to 
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be gravely put forth as a probability. 
It is true of sects, as it is of all 
things, that they exist by divine 
permission, for some sufficient rea- 
son; and the reason in a particular 
case may be the one alledged; but 
to affirm it as a general principle of 
the providential government of God, 
without the shadow of evidence, is 
preposterous. A becoming sense 
of our own liability to error, with a 
charitable respect for other Chris- 
tians, will lead us to examine their 
opinions with candor, if possible to 
discover in them something in which 
we are deficient. This is the course 
which has been recommended in 
our pages, as fitted to enlarge the 
charity of all Christians, and ulti- 
mately to unite all in that universal, 
visible brotherhood of which we 
have spoken. But this has no re- 
semblance to a church comprehen- 
sive enough to take in “all the ten- 
dencies which now appear embodied 
in the different sects.” In our opin- 
ion the church of the future will 
comprehend as many of all sects, 
and of no sect, as are visibly true 
believers in Christ ; and will exclude 
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Ir may be said in reference to 
all important subjects, theoretical 
and practical, that the neglect or 
violation of a single fundamental 
principle, will lead to disastrous 
consequences. Let us suppose in 
morals for instance, that in all ex- 
treme cases, the difference between 
falsehood and veracity, may be safe- 
ly disregarded, and we undermine 
at once all the foundations of social 
happiness. Or let us in religion be 
governed more by inward impulses 
than by the written word ; or let us 
be guided by the traditions of men 
or by the prevailing customs of so- 
ciety, to the neglect of a surer stan- 
dard of duty, and we shall not fail 


all others of all sects. And the 
members of this church will not go 
to the sects for their creed, except 
as helps to the better understanding 
of the Bible, to which the final ap- 
peal will always be made. In that 
day, the Orthodox, the Unitarians, 
and the Spiritualists, whom our au. 
thor expects to see in one fold, will 
not, one and all, be likely to retain the 
same creeds which now distinguish 
them ; and even if they continue as 
they are unchanged, those only who 
show themselves to be “living epis- 
tles of Christ,” will be recognized as 
belonging to the great household of 
faith, the universal visible church. 

In thus intimating and perhaps 
showing a difference of opinion from 
our author, on some points, we 
are not sure that we fully under- 
stand him, or that he really expects 
or desires that Christians may be- 
come so latitudinarianas to embrace 
an eclectic system of doctrines, 
drawn from all the sects of Christen- 
dom. We would rather believe that 
his meaning is more accordant with 
the views of the subject expressed 
by us in this article. 
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to be led into serious practical 
errors. 

What if in the mechanic arts, we 
were to set aside the principle of 
the lever or the screw in our caleu- 
lations? What would become of 
the whole system of modern as- 
tronomy, if we were to disregard 
the attraction of gravity? What 
if in literature we were to observe 
no distinction between history and 
romance ? or in oratory, were to 
suppose no difference between dra- 
matic personation and the life-giv- 
ing appeals of forensic or pulpit 
eloquence? Any one mistake of 
the kind would serve to vitiate all 
our teachings in regard to the sub- 
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ject to which it should relate, and 
involve us in the mazes of practical 
error. 

The discovery of such a mistake 
in reference to the subject of reli- 
gious song, will enable us to under- 
stand more clearly what is required 
of us in regard to church music; 
and characterize with some certain- 
ty, the leading influences which are 
brought to bear upon this part of 
our public worship. 

Whoever attentively compares 
the scriptural teachings in regard to 
the subject of praise, with what he 
usually notices in our religious as- 
semblies, will not fail to be struck 
with the impropriety of the style. 
Praise, as it appears in the Scrip- 
tures, is a hallowed and delightful 
employment. It is the work of 
saints below, and the joy of angels 
and glorified spirits above. But 
praise in our religious assemblies is 
ofien a matter of frigid indifference 
on the one hand; and of unprofit- 
able sentimentality on the other. 
The reading of a hymn from the 
pulpit secures devout attention ; but 
when afierwards the same hymn is 
sung, the music either disturbs our 
meditations by its rudeness or in- 
appropriateness, or it attracts to- 
wards itself a large measure of that 
attention which is due to the subject. 
How seldom do we realize in our 
experience, anything like that de- 
gree of devotional interest which 
the Scriptures warrant us in antici- 
pating ? 

For this there must be some spe- 
cific cause. What is it? We shali 
be referred perhaps to the low state 
of religion in the churches; to that 
low standard of piety which pre- 
vails among us. But if this were 
the true solution of the difficulty, 
might we not expect to witness a 
corresponding defect in public 

yer? Praise and prayer, the 

y Scriptures teach us to regard 
a equally solemn and spiritual ; but 
while the former has sadly degen- 
érated—degenerated, we might al- 
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most say, to a mere piece of formal- 
ism—the latter retains much of its 
true character and influence. 

Look for one moment at the ele- 
vated character of our consecrated 
themes of song—themes, many of 
which would tremble upon the lips 
of social prayer! Do we generally 
feel in song the full*import of what 
we are uttering? Do we feel in 
any measure as Isaiah did, when 
we sing, “holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of hosts?” Or when we ex- 
claim— 

* Let all the powers within me join 

In work and worship so divine,” 
do we really imagine ourselves to 
be speaking truth in devout sincerity 
as we do in prayer? 

It has sometimes been urged, 
that a young and rising nation will 
not be given to musical pursuits like 
nations which are older. It should 
be remembered, however, that mu- 
sic in every other department of 
the art among us, is found to do its 
appropriate office. The music of 
the field, the parlor, the concert 
room, and the oratorio, is continual- 
ly rising in interest and improving 
in quality. Even in the church we 
witness in many places, much artis- 
tical improvement, while in regard 
to spirituality, the delusion contin- 
ues, and perhaps increases. 

But, again, we are often told that 
there is much want of knowledge 
and discrimination—that ministers 
and leading members of the church 
treat the subject with neglect—that 
singers are of all people in the 
world, the most refractory and un- 
manageable. These things, however, 
are but the result of some specific 
cause—not that cause itself. The 
question returns: Why this de- 
ficiency in knowledge and discrimi- 
nation, and this indifference to a 
subject of such moment? and why 
this contentious and unruly spirit in 
those who conduct the exercises of 
praise in Christian assemblies? The 
present age is not deficient in intel- 
lect, susceptibility, or practical dis- 
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cernment ; and there is nothing in 
the divinely constituted office of 
praise which should tempt us to the 
indulgence of ill temper. 

There is one consideration which 
is adapted to throw much light on 
the subject. lt is this: The nature 
of praise, compared with other re- 
ligious exercises, embraces one re- 
markable, inherent peculiarity. It 
professes to associate intimately 
with the fervor of devotion, the 
pleasuresof cultivated taste. Preach- 
ing and exhortation are clad in the 
manliness of plain and simple prose. 
Prayer employs a diction humble 
and subdued ; but praise as a special 
instrument of enforcing religious 
truth and guiding our heaveaward 
aspirations, proposes to address us 
at once with the atiractions of poe- 
try, and the eloquence of impassion- 
ed song. 

This striking peculiarity, intended 
by the Head. of the Church, no 
doubt, as a means of quickening 
and elevating our devotions, . be- 
comes through human. infirmity, the 
direct means of hindering. them. 
The reason is, we seize upon the 
the pleasures of taste as the princi- 
pal object before us, and bestow up- 
on that the exclusive labor of culti- 
vation. The more these pleasures 
are heightened by art, without re- 
ligious training, and the more attrac- 
tive they become, the more they 
absorb our attention, even in the 
house of God, much as if we were 
silting in a music room or a concert 
hall. This experience occasions 
disappointment to the more consci- 
entious performers, who one by one 
desert the practice room and the 
choir, as affording no growth in 
grace and no religious enjoyment. 
And thus it happens that as the 
music becomes more artistic in 
character, it falls more entirely into 
the hands of those who are indifler- 
ent to the claims of spiritual reli- 
gion. Such exclusive attention to art, 
while it defeats the wishes and ex- 
pectations of the church, affords 


peculiar gratification to the thought. 
less, the gay, and the worldly ; who 
censure the church for its growing 
indifference to the subject. 

This disappointment faially dis. 
courages many devout minds. They 
cannot speak against the inherent 
excellence of religious song, without 
speaking against the Bible ; and are 
therefore silent. But they can act 
in accordance with their own painful 
experience, and imagine theinselves 
justified in treating the subject for 
the rest of their lives with practical 
neglect. They perceive not the 
cause of failure; and as a sirange 
fatality seems to attend their efforts, 
they sink in discouragement and re 
main deaf to all questions respecting 
their responsibility. This state of 
things is ofien thought to admit of 
no explanation and no remedy. 

But do we not perceive in these 
facts, the neglect of a most impor- 
taut principle ? Is it not an error 
that all our teachings and rehearsals 
of church music have reference to 
the manner without respect to the 
spirit of praise? This spirit will 
not be found to spring up spontane- 
ously. in. the midst of laborious drill- 
ings upen the rudiments of notation 
and style. ‘The thing is impossible. 
As soon might we expect the true 
spirit of religious exhortation, to 
awake unbidden, in the class-room 
of the elocutionist, whose sole object 
should be to communicate by exer- 
cises upon sacred words, a knowl- 
edge of his favorite art. Every stu- 
dent in theology knows that the dead- 
ening influence of such exercises 
can be counteracted only by watch- 
fulness and prayer. The exercises in 
themselves are useful—but their ten- 
dency is to cultivate oratory rather 
than produce unction—and if these 
were to constitute the chief prepara- 
tion for the delivery of a sermon, 
they would not fail to drive the last 
vestiges of feeling from the pulpit. 

The case is precisely the same in 
the ordinary practice of psalmody. 
The drillings upon tone, tune, time, 
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articulation, accent, emphasis and 
other things of the sort, which should 
have been mastered in childhood, 
are in our adult classes, so strongly 
and so constantly associated with the 
consecrated themes of song, as to 
form an almost indissoluble connex- 
jon. We are creatures of habit; 
and in this way, cannot fail, without 
the intervention of some other pow- 
erful agency, to bring these deaden- 
ing influences and associations, di- 
rectly into the solemn services of the 
sanctuary. Conscience may there 
plead for devotional feeling, but 
habit almost with the power of me- 
chanical necessity, will lead to dis- 
sipation of thought. 

But this is notall. The rehearsals 
which take place after a knowledge 
of the rudiments have been gained, 
must stil] maintain the drillings upon 
style; and the usual practice is to 
place before the singers that music 
chiely which is new, complicated, 
and of a spirit-stirring character. 
This secures a more punctual atten- 
dance at the rehearsals, and a live- 
lier interest in the exercises. If the 
drillings now are not so severe and 
constant as before, still the mind is 
no less absorbed in the music, 
through the difficulties and attrac- 
tions which are presented ; and 
though the sentiments should be de- 
rived from the sacred text, the atten- 
tion is directed wholly to matiers of 
taste and art, and not to such as lead 
the heart of the singer to commun- 
ion with spiritual things. 

In music, just as in oratory, there 
isan immense difference between a 
personated devotion and a devotion 
which is real and sincere. When 
the prima donna of the opera, kneels 
and assumes the language of sup- 
plication, no one ever considers her 
asactually engaged in prayer. Her 
altitude and expression may have a 
strong resemblance to that exercise ; 
but her representation, morally 
speaking, has no more reference to 
teal prayer than grave mimicry has 
lotrue devotion of soul. Nor will 
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the constant practice of such mim- 
icry have the slightest tendency to 
promote a spirit of prayer. The 
tendency of course will be in the op- 
posite direction. 

Now the sentimentalities of which 
we speak as characterizing rehear- 
sals of religious music, though not 
intended for such mimicry, are just 
as distinct from the real spirit of 
praise, as are those of the opera 
singer from the true spiritof prayer. 
We are not saying that these senti- 
mentalities are necessarily wrong, 
or that they need always be sup- 
pressed. But we say that they are 
too exclusively artistical ; and, that, 
not being in any sense devotional 
exercises, they are not means of 
promoting a spiritof praise. Their 
tendency is to histrionism, rather 
than to devotion. Music cultivated 
in this way with artistical success, 
has, to the initiated, many powerful 
attractions. lts influence is some- 
times so great that neither the per- 
formers nor auditors can tell ** what 
manner of spiritthey are of.” Per- 
sons thus circumstanced, learn at 
length to fix their minds so exclu- 
sively, even in hours of devotion, 
upon the charms of the music and 
poetry, as scarcely to leave room 
for any thing better than the mimic 
solemnity of musical enthusiasm. 
In a multitude of cases, however, 
these influences are not exerted, for 
the expression of the music is so at 
variance with the religious senti- 
ments of the hymn as to savor more 
of the ambition of the practice-room, 
than of the solemnities of public 
worship. 

We have generally a fair exhibi- 
tion of church music in those places 
where there is some amount of cul- 
tivation. ‘The examples of a better 
sort, though delightful in themselves 
and worthy of all commendation, 
are yet, we fear, comparatively 
speaking, but few and solitary, while 
those of a character far worse than 
we have described, are exceedingly 
numerous. The abuses in some 
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places have become so flagrant and 
mischievous as to sunder the bonds 
of religious society. In many in- 
stances, the members of an amateur 
choir, assume an attitude entirely in- 
dependent of the pastor and church, 
refusing all advice or interference— 
a circumstance which leads many of 
the devoutest minds to despair of 
any remedy for these evils. 

But there isaremedy. To deny 
it would be to call in question the 
wisdom of a divine ordinance. 
What if we were to say, there is no 
remedy for heartless preaching and 
exhortation ; no remedy for the 
want of a spirit of prayer! This 
would be apologizing for sin. And 
shall we venture to say there is no 
remedy for heartlessness in the of- 
fice of praise? There is a remedy 
which can be safely and successfully 
applied. We must call back into 
vigorous action, that long-neglected 
principle, to the disregard of which, 
most of the existing evils may be 
distinctly traced. Music for the 
church must be cultivated not chiefly 
as a fine art for the gratification of 
taste, but as the most impressive, 
impassioned enunciation or expres- 
sion of the hallowed themes of song. 
Social merriment must be driven 
from our schools of church music, 
by the force of religious principle. 
Religious influences of a decided 
character, must prevail in our re- 
hearsals. ‘The real spirit of praise 
in its due connexion with poetic and 
musical taste must be religiously 
cultivated. 

Let us not, however, be misun- 
derstood. ‘There will be of neces- 
sity, a wide difference between a 
school for improvement, and a meet- 
ing for social and religious worship. 
There must be industriously carried 
into the one, such drilling and criti- 
cism as could find no admission into 
the other. When juvenile instruc- 
tion has been limited or superficial, 
the elements of notation and style 
must continue to occupy in adult 
classes, at least for a time, a large 
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share of attention, and the words of 
a psalm or hymn must here, as 
in schools of oratory, be often taken 
in hand for the special purpose of 
securing distinctness and propriety 
of utterance. And such is the low 
state of psalmody among us, that 
the most strenuous exertions of a 
teacher will be required to produce 
in the little time allotted him, any 
satisfactory amount of improvement, 
Nor is this all. ‘The growing atien. 
tion to musical science in the higher 
branches, and the consequent adop. 
tion of manuals of instruction which 
go more extensively and with more 
elaborate minuteness into the ele- 
ments of the art, form to the teacher 
in his straitened circumstances, 
another source of necessary embar- 
rassment. It would seem indeed as 
if all things were conspiring to in- 
crease the disproportionate amount 
of elemental drilling. It is admit. 
ted also, that beyond the period of 
rudimental exercises, there remains 
much to be done in the way of erit- 
icism and adaptation. There is of 
course no resting place in the pro- 
gress of improvement. We can 
not either pass onward or fall back 
from our present standard. Hence 
there is a strong and perpetual temp- 
tation to neglect the necessary re- 
ligious training. 

But is this temptation irresistible? 
And is it really necessary for us to 
“cast off fear and restrain prayer,” 
and withhold the solemn offerings of 
thanksgiving and praise in our pre- 
paratory exercises in sacred music? 
And must all our drillings and crit 
cisms have reference solely to the 
manner of song ? 

It is precisely at this point that 
the whole subject of improvement 
in church music labors. Our efforts 
towards improvement, have been too 
limited and too ill-directed. They 
have not only been feeble and fitful, 
but partial and one-sided. These 
faults might be avoided. The 
school and rehearsal might be open 
ed and closed with prayer. Favored 
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moments might be found for medi- 
tation on the words of the psalm or 
hymn. Some comments on their 
meaning might be briefly given, and 
constant instruction in respect to the 
emotions to be expressed. What- 
ever else in devotional music may 
be allowed to suffer, these are the 
“weightier matters of the law,” the 
neglect of which will inevitably be 
fatal to its highest excellence and 
effect. 

It is not the amount of elemental 
training and of criticism that we 
complain of, for in many respects 
there is need of more. But we 
speak of that exclusiveness and dis- 
proportion which are almost every 
where seen to prevail,—and for this 
we know of no sufficient apology. 
Schools should be longer continued, 
and rehearsals more faithfully and 
constantly sustained—and if this is 
impossible, a part of the time which 
isnow devoted to the difficulties of 
execution, should be employed in 
direct reference to the spirit of praise. 
This must be done. There must be 
adirect and specific training of the 
religious affections in our schools 
and rehearsals of church music. 

Here we take our stand. Let 
the one long-neglected and forgotten 
principle, in regard to the spirit of 
praise, be restored to its legitimate 
rank and influence. Let the train- 
ing be no longer one-sided or dis- 
proportioned,—and in this respect, 
letus take the Scriptures with en- 
lightened Christian experience for 
our guide. Let us learn to pursue 
the study and practice of sacred 
music, intelligently, with a truly de- 
Votional spirit; and then the abuses 
of which we complain will gradu- 
ally disappear. Already this ex- 
periment is in successful operation 
ina few favored places, and prom- 
ses permanent results. 

But without enlarging on this part 
of our subject ; we invite attention 
to the influence of oratorios and 
other musical performances upon 
the interests of church music. The 


oratorio is a high-wrought dramati- 
cal composition, founded usually 
upon some inviting portion of Scrip- 
ture history. While the words are 
thus sacred; the music is so order- 
ed, as to produce a public en'ertain- 
ment of the most attractive kind. 
The composer tasks himself to the 
utmost, to bring forth rich materials 
of every sort for a musical feast. 
The idea of worship in the evan- 
gelical sense is never thought of. 
The histrionic principle prevails 
here as entirely as in the opera— 
and al! the arrangements for rehear- 
sal and performance, are in keeping 
with the leading object in view. 
Much talent in execution is here 
indispensable. Ordinary singers of 
a choir are engaged for the fitting 
up of a chorus or double-chorus, 
but the recitatives, airs and soli 
movements can be well sustained 
only by professional talent of a high 
order; and this will not always be 
drawn from sources the most desir- 
able. A similar remark may also 
be made in reference to an orches- 
tra. ‘Talent must be enlisied, how- 
ever, if it is to be obtained. ‘This 
circumstance brings together such 
strange mixtures of society, at the 
rehearsals, as would prevent the 
maintenance of religious order, 
even if such a thing were thought 
to be desirable. ‘The frequent prae- 
tice is, to rehearse, with the mc i 
solemn words, in an artistic way, 
in the midst of mental exhilaration 
and thoughtless mirth. Even such 
rehearsals often lead to performan- 
ces, in which the music ts truly im- 
posing and delightful—but how are 
the members of our choirs affected 
by such a species of training? Can 
we here discover any conservative 
influences, in reference to devotion- 
al singing? No one will pretend 
this. The tendencies are in a dif- 
ferent direction. Let a well trained 
choir be engaged in such exercises 
for any length of time; and their 
spirituality on the Sabbath will be 
seen to have diminished. Oratorios, 
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it is true, are the pride of the art. 
They form a necessary part of the 
library of the musical student. In 
this point of view they are like the 
classics in literature. Nor would we 
by any means undervalue the musi- 
cal achievements of those who de- 
vote themselves to the practice of 
such music. But to the singers of 
a choir, we say the tendencies are 
histrionic and not devotional. We 
must look steadily in another direc- 
tion, if we are to recover in psalm- 
ody, the right spirit and influence. 

When concerts of sacred music 
are made up of oratorial extracts, 
anthems and motets, they are very 
liable to exert the kind of influence 
which has just been described. Pub- 
lic entertainments of religious music, 
when the great themes of salvation 
are habitually uttered for entertain- 
ment, without any reference to true 
religious impressions, either upon 
performers or auditors, are always 
injurious. Much less can those con- 
certs of a mixed character, em- 
bracing anthems and amatory songs, 
be tolerated with Christian propriety. 
Their tendency has ever been pre- 
judicial to the cause of church mu- 
sic. But the case is different on 
those occasions where sacred sub- 
jects can be treated with becoming 
reverence. And here Christian ex- 
perience, where there is sufficient 
watchfulness, will enable us to make 
right decisions. Beyond a certain 
point, however, these performances 
will not prove beneficial. The 
strongest tendencies are artistic ; and 
we can never cure the habits of 
ostentation, by the indulgence of 
public display. What if ministers 
of the gospel were frequently to 
deliver their sermons and religious 
lectures before a promiscuous audi- 
tory for the mere gratification of a 
passion for oratory ? The tendency 
to desecration would be unspeaka- 
ble. And can a similar thing be 
habitually done in song without 
danger. 

Quartette choirs of hired singers 


are subject to strong temptations, 
The voices heard, individually, as 
at a public concert, will of necessity 
reveal every excellence and defect 
in such a manner, as to invite com- 
mendation or censure from the 
amateurs below. The criticisms 
may be fickle, fastidious and severe 
—nevertheless, the demands of taste 
must be met. The choir must 
give satisfaction to their employers 
or be driven out of place. To 
maintain devotional feeling, they 
will therefore need strong religious 
principle, and thorough discipline in 
the school of Christ. 

We shall not stop to reason with 
those who make no distinction as to 
responsibility between human be- 
ings and the pipes of the organ. As 
surely as the Bible is to be our guide, 
those who lead our devotions are 
themselves bound to be devout. Be- 
sides, if a congregation are to be 
edified, they must occasionally unite 
their own voices in song ; and inthis 
case they will need a greater num- 
ber of leading singers. For these 
reasons, the experiment of quartetie 
choirs in evangelical congregations 
will doubtless be soon relinquished. 
Larger choirs are not liable to the 
same objection ; for the comming- 
ling of many voices offers less in- 
ducements to individual criticism. 

Parlor melodies, glees, and the 
various species of instrumental mu- 
sic, need no commendation from us. 
They have already spoken suffi- 
ciently to the public ear, in their 
own behalf; and the general fond- 
ness for them is every where in- 
creasing. So faras the present dis- 
cussion is concerned, we may re- 
gard their influence on church masic, 
somewhat in the light of the cur- 
rent literature which, with here and 
there an exception, soon passes and 
is forgotton. Amidst the teeming 
multitude of literary publications, 
we need the greatest care and judg- 
ment in selection; for an indis- 
criminate indulgence in reading 
must ever tend to mental dissipation 











and imbecility. The same is true 


in secular music. ‘There is a great 
choice in pieces, in respect to char- 
acter and influence. Pieces of the 
better sort may become a source 
of high enjoyment in hours of weari- 
ness or relaxation. But the indul- 
gence of an exclusive passion for 
secular music is scarcely consistent 
with excellence in religious song. 
The importance of this considera- 
tion seems not to be sufficiently 
understood; especially in those 
Christian families where years of 
instruction and practice are devoted 
to the secular department, to the al- 
mostentire neglect of sacred music. 

We can not take leave of the sub- 
ject of church music without offer- 
ing a single suggestion to the educa- 
ted classes of the community. If 
what we have said is true, it will 
readily be seen that much remains 
to be done which can not safely be 
entrusted either to thoughtless youth 
ortomen of one idea. Other ap- 
pliances than those of an artistical 
nature must be brought to bear upon 
the subject. A general knowledge 
of rhetoric, oratory and mental phi- 
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losophy, as well as a deep acquaint- 
ance with religious experience, will 
be found indispensable to success in 
that kind of training which is de- 
manded. Zeal, susceptibility and 
enterprise are, to some extent, al- 
ready enlisted in the cause—but 
there is need of more intelligence, 
religious principle and weight of 
character, to secure the right direc- 
tion and the right issue. ‘he work 
to be done can not be postponed ; 
for counteracting forces are now in 
action, that will not easily be im- 
peded. The present is on the whole 
the most favorable period we have 
ever known for redeeming the char- 
acter of religious music, and placing 
it upon a just basis. But the work 
will not be accomplished without an 
effort,—and the favorable opportu- 
nity may soon pass. 

We commend the subject, there- 
fore, to the immediate and earnest 
attention of those friends of religion 
who have intelligence and taste to 
discern the imperfections of our 
church music, and ability to apply 
the remedy. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


Since the issue of our last num- 
ber, events have transpired in Eu- 
tope which will make the year of 
our Lord 1848 an era in history. 
The suppressed popular agitation in 
England and Ireland, which in or- 
dinary times would absorb our in- 
terest, has been quite distanced in 
public regard by the mighty move- 
ments on the continent. France, 
the Papal States, Naples, Sicily, 
Tuscany, Parma, Placentia, Modena, 
Lucca, Venice, Lombardy, Aus- 
ttia, Prussia, have been tossed on 
the billows of popular commotion 
or civil revolution. And in these 
States, as also in some others where 
the popular movement has been less 


violent or has been anticipated by 
concessions from the rulers—as in 
many of the smaller States of Ger- 
many and in the Netherlands—steps 
have been taken, within a few 
months, which, if they shall be 
rightly maintained, if there shall be 
no retrogression toward arbitrary 
rule, and no diversion toward popu- 
lar anarchy, will accomplish more, 
for civil and religious freedom and 
the vast human interests dependent 
upon it, than has been accomplished 
in a previous century. 

We shall not attempt within the 
brief limits of this article to survey 
the recent changes in all those 
countries. It will be better to con- 
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fine our attention to the late move- 
ments in that nation which more 
than all others is an object of pres- 
ent interest—interest at once hope- 
ful and fearful, joyful and painful— 
to France. 

There, a monarch, every where 
celebrated for his shrewdness and 
ability in government, who had long 
been seeking to establish his throne 
and the legitimacy of his family, who 
had rendered his capital the most 
strongly fortified city in the world, 
who had within call 200,000 troops, 
with a strong majority of the national 
legislature to support him, has been 
driven from his throne and realm, 
a disguised fugitive, seeking pro- 
tection in a foreign land—and that 
in two or three days, almost without 
bloodshed, and with nearly as little 
violence as occurs in one of our 
presidential elections. 

Amid the growing dissatisfaction 
and agitation of the nation, in con- 
sequence of the great burdens im- 
posed by his selfish plans, the un- 
constitutional restrictions on liberty, 
and the enormous bribery revealed in 
various departments of his govern- 
ment, he relied with confidence up- 
on his strong defences and numerous 
army ; but was awakened from his 
fancied security by the sudden de- 
velopment of sympathy and alliance 
between the whole army and the of- 
fended people. It was as though a 
foundation of rock beneath his feet 
had suddenly changed into an en- 
guiphing sea. What then did all 
the fortifications, on which, for the 
selfish interesis of family, he had 
squandered the resources of an over- 
taxed and straitened nation, avail 
him, without soldiers to man them ; 
yea, with soldiers to man them 
against himself? In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the mon- 
arch of thirty-five millions of peo- 
ple, and the commander of an ar- 
my of four hundred thousand sol- 
diers, became as weak as any other 
man; a fact most portentously in- 
structive to all earthly monarchs, 
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teaching them that popular sympa. 
thy in their armies (to which the ar. 
my is very liable, and will be more 
and more, in any country where 
there is any general diffusion of 
knowledge) may render the sole 
support on which they lean “ a reed, 
aye, a spear.” 

The monarchy being overturned, 
a temporary or provisional govern- 
ment was constituted by acclamation 
and general consent. That provi- 
sional government proclaimed as 
their motto, ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” similar in meaning to 
the famous phrase in our Declara. 
tion of Independence ; and ordered 
an election of a National Assembly 
of nine hundred members, for the 
formation of such a constitution, or 
ordinance of government, as it shall 
thereby appear the nation desires— 
an election ordered on the broadest 
basis of republican rights or privi- 
leges—an election in which every 
man, of suitable age and unconvict- 
ed of crime, was invited to vote. 

That election has taken place. 
The elected members have met and 
organized themselves into a National 
Assembly. And to that Assembly 
as the embodied sovereignty of the 
people of France, the provisional 
or revolutionary government have 
given their account, and resigned 
their office—an office which they 
have exercised, through great exi- 
gencies and embarrassing difficul- 
ties, usually with rare ability, and 
with remarkable success. We await 
with anxious interest the action of 
the National Assembly. 

There are some living, who re- 
member the receipt of the news of 
the first French Revolution, in the 
latter part of the last century ; who 
remember the hope, the joy, the 
anxiety, gradually changed into fear 
and horror, as wave after wave of 
intelligence came from the scenes 
of anarchy and popular despotism, 
and at length military despotism 
and general European war, which 
that Revolution introduced. And all 
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have read of these things. So that 
there isin some minds, very natural- 
ly, @ predominance of fear, as to the 
resulis of the present movement. 
And, on the other hand, there 
are many, having a strong conviction 
of the preéminent beneficence of 
real republican government, confi- 
ding in the capacity of civilized 
and enlightened nations to maintain 
it, and remembering moreover the 
comparatively quiet process, and the 
good results, of the second revolu- 
tion—that of 1880—who 
predominance of hope, and feel at 
liberty greatly to rejoice, though 
they rejoice not without anxiety. 

We will therefore, in a cursory 
manner, survey the grounds of hope 
on the one hand, and of fear on the 
other, respecting ‘he results of the 
present revolution in France. 

It may seem to some that any 
prediction regarding the future in 
France is Ve might 


have a 


hazardous. We 
appear wiser, perhaps, should we 
take the safe course in respect to 
this subject adopted by most of our 
eotemporaries, and deal with what 
has been rather than with what will 
be. But we are not ambitious of 
that infallibility which consists in 
attempting nothing; and we will not 
avoid a question of great and anxious 
interest from the fear that the future 
will not sustain our positions. Yet we 
shall take no positions which do not 
seem well grounded. There are data 
bearing on the general question of 
results now proposed, which are 
well worthy of consideration. 

What reasons then are there to 
hope for good results ? 

It is quite common to think of the 
present revolution in connexion 
with the terrible revolution of the 
last century. But it is certainly 
more reasonable to think of it in 
connexion with the revolution of 
1830, the results of which, though 
insufficient, al! acknowledge to be 
good, There is, surely, far more 
similarity between France in 1848 
and France in 1830, than between 
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France in 1848 and France in 1789. 
And what is hardly secondary in its 
bearing on the subject, there is far 
more similarity between the world 
in 1848 and the world in 1830, than 
between the world in 1848 and the 
world in 1789. It would seem that 
the fear and despair of those who 
think only or chiefly of the revolu- 
tion of 1789, should be in a measure 
removed by the more reasonable 
employment of their thoughts on 
the revolution of 1830. 

But as the first revolution is as- 
sociuted in the ininds of men, more 
or less, with the present revolution, 
it may be well to take advantage of 
that fact, by presenting the reasons 
for hope of good results now, in the 
form of a contrast, in some few 
points, between that revolution and 
this. 

1. That which occurs first in order 
is, that the French people had not 
then, as they have now, such an in- 
structive example of warning as the 
revolution of 1789 presents. So 
fearful a lesson as that can not be in 
vain to the friends of liberty. It 
must be constantly before their eyes ; 
teaching them where both their dan- 
ser and their safety lie. It stands 
like a lofty beacon on the reefs, 
whereon they were dashed before— 
the rocks of popular excess and 
anarchy—bidding them beware of 
the danger. ‘That lesson, as we 
have learned, is not in vain. Both 
the leaders and the people ponder 
it. ‘The members of the late Provis- 
ional Government, and of the pres- 
ent Executive Committee of the 
National Assembly, gather wisdom 
from it. ‘The leading member of 
that Government, Lamartine—the 
master spirit of the present move- 
ment, who, for sixty hours, sublimely 
rode, and ruled, and subdued that 
whirlwind of human passion—has 
often, in his speeches to the people, 
reminded them of the excesses of 
that first revolution, and of their ter- 
rible results. The very fact, then, 
from which some gather despair— 
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the fact of that first revolution, with 
its reign of terror, and subsequent 
military despotism—of itself, gives 
us ground of hope. 

2. This revolution is strongly con- 
trasted, thus far, with the first, in the 
temper and spirit of the people. Of 
the violence and sanguinary charac- 
ter of the first revolution, none need 
to be reminded. This,so far, has been 
remarkable, wonderful, (it would be 
in any country,) for the moderation, 
self-control and humanity of the peo- 
ple. ‘That they, in their struggle to 
overthrow the throne of a perfidious 
and detested monarch—one who was 
put into power by the voice of the 
people and as the man of the people, 
a citizen king, and had proved 
false to his pledges respecting free- 
dom, and had bent his policy and 
energy to render his dynasty ab- 
solute and independent of the na- 
tion—that the people, in their strug- 
gle to overthrow his throne, and in 
the flush of their triumph, should 
have shed so little blood, destroyed 
so little property, and been so free 
from the crimes and excesses to 
which such occasions prompt, is 
amazing, and augurs well for the 
future. One of the first movements 
of the Provisional or revolutionary 
Government was to proclaim that no 
man should suffer death for political 
offences—thus shutting up entirely, 
so far as such a law and example 
could do it, the way, which, in the 
first revolution, led to the atrocities 
of the guillotine ; and thus, in the most 
effectual manner, exhorting the na- 
tion to a mild temper and gentle 
measures. Indeed, not only the 
leaders, but all the people, seemed 
to possess that republican spirit 
of human brotherhood, which is so 
well taught by that republican pas- 
sage in the New Testament, God 
** hath made of one blood all men 
to dwell on the face of the earth.” 
Fraternity was not only on their 
lips, but controlled their conduct, and 
seemed to be the inspiring spirit of 
the whole movement There may 
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have been much of sentimentalism 
and romance in it; and it may be 
transitory. But we may hope other. 
wise. The remark of one of the peo- 
ple to another, who, in the heat of 
the contest, grieved at the death of 
his brother by one of the National 
Guard, declared that he must kill one 
of the Guard in return—the remark, 
“Stop, if you should, you would 
only lose another brother,” was 
worthy even of an apostle, and was 
said by observers to be characteris. 
tic of the general feeling. The 
spirit, then, in which the revolution 
has been carried on thus far, is ip 
strong contrast with the spirit of 
the first revolution, and is very 
hopeful. 

3. Another, and a very important 
difference between that revolution 
and this is, that now, on the one 
hand, the other nations of Europe 
are not disposed to interfere, as they 
did then; and on the other hand, 
France adopts a pacific policy, and 
is disposed to commend republican- 
ism to other nations by her example 
of well ordered freedom, and not, 
as then, to promote it by incendiary 
and military propagandism. 

Any one who reads and reflects 
upon the history of those times, from 
the outbreak of that revolution in 
1789 to the restoration of the Bour- 
bons in 1815, can hardly avoid the 
conviction that the foreign inter- 
ference was entirely wrong, and la- 
mentably disastrous in its influences 
and results. If then France had 
been let alone (why should she not 
have been? who had a right to 
meddle with her? what right had 
the monarchies of Europe to dictate 
terms to her?) if France had then 
been let alone, in all probability 
the subsequent excesses and atroci- 
ties of the revolution would have 
been avoided, and the nation, gener- 
ally, would have become quiet un- 
der the establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, or perhaps of a re- 
public. 

But France was not let alone. 
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The monarchs of Europe with their 
counselors, jealous of any popular 
movement, jealous of anything re- 
cognizing and proclaiming the rights 
of the people, anxious to maintain 
universally in European countries 
the divine right of hereditary prin- 
ces to govern or tyrannize as they 

, over subjects who have no 
divine right except to obey—these 
monarchs, in an alliance, which, 
sooner or later, all joined, resolved 
to put down this enterprise of liber- 
ty in France ; and, at the head of 
their arrayed armies, upon her bor- 
ders, menaced her with war, un- 
less she submitted to their dictation 
in her internal affairs—a dictation 
which forbade the establishment of 
civil liberty. This was a step*very 
disastrous to all Europe, but especi- 
ally to France. It exasperated the 
revolutionists against all the royal- 
ists, as those who were allied with 
these foreign enemies and meddlers, 
as indeed many of them were, at 
home, and in other countries, whither 
nota few had fled, partly for the pur- 
pose of securing the military inter- 
position of other European powers. 
It turned the revolution into a civil 
war, in which parties devoured one 
another in terrible succession. It 
greatly aggravated the chief source 
of embarrassment to the revolution- 
ary government, viz. its financial 
difficulties, by preventing the return 
of social quiet, commercial con- 
fidence, and productive industry ; 
by drawing off her strong men from 
useful labor, to military life and 
fields of slaughter ; and by throwing 
on the already staggering nation the 
epormous financial burdens of a war 
withall Europe. Indeed, more than 
toany other cause, may the excesses 
and disasters of that revolution be 
traced to this foreign interference— 
to this selfish attempt of the throned 
ones of Europe to put down civil 
freedom, to crush beneath the tread 
of their armed and allied legions 
every spark of the idea that kings 
and nobles do not rule by divine 
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right, and that the many are not 
made for the few.* 


*As we have sometimes heard this fact 
of foreign interference questioned and de- 
nied, it may be well to quote briefly, from 
some authorities. 

No one will impute to Alison partiality 
to France, or an unfavorable disposition 
towards the allied powers. He says— 

“The rise of this terrible spirit (the 
democratic) destined to convulse the 
globe, excited the utmost alarm in all the 
European monarchies. From it sprang 
the bloody wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, undertaken to crush the evil, but 
which at first tended only to extend it, by 
ingrafting on the energy of democratic 
ambition the power of military conquest.” 
—Vol. I, 157. 

“ The error of the allied sovereigns, 
and it was one fraught with the most dis- 
astrous consequences, consisted in attack- 
ing France at the period of its highest ex- 
citation, and thereby converting revolu- 
tionary phrensy into patriotic resistance, 
without following it up with such vigor as 
to crush the spirit which was thus 
awakened. France was beginning to be 
divided by the progress of the Revolution, 
when foreigninvasion united it. * * * 
The catastrophe of the 10th of August 
was in some degree owing to the impru- 
dent advance and ruinous retreat of the 
Prussian army; the friends of order at 
Paris were paralyzed by the danger of 
the national independence ; the support- 
ers of the throne, ashamed of a cause 
which seemed leagued with the public 
enemies. ae 

“ The fault of the aristocracy consisted 
in leaving their country in the period of 
its greatest agitation, and their sovereign 
in his extremest peril, to invoke the haz- 
ardous aid of foreign powers. Such a 
proceeding is always both criminal and 
dangerous ; criminal, because it is a base 
desertion of the first social duties; dan- 
gerous, because success with such assist- 
ance produces perils as great as defeat. 
By striving to raise a crusade against 
French liberty, they put themselves in the 
predicament of having as much to fear 
from victory as defeat; the first endan- 
gered the national independence, the last 
threatened the power and possessions of 
their order.—Vol. I, 131. 

“The object of the alliance is twofold. 
The first object concerns the rights of the 
dispossessed princes, and the dangers of 
the propagation of revolutionary princi- 
ples ; the second, the maintenance of the 
fundamental principles of the French 
monarchy.—Hardenburg, quoted by Ali- 
son, p. 177. 

Lamartine declares, that “ the classes 
dispossessed united themselves with the 
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The result to the other nations of 
Europe, was a series of sanguinary 
and devastating wars, destroying 
millions of lives, and creating enor- 
mous debts, which were entailed on 
their posterity, on whom they now 
lie, a crushing burden. In those 
wars, England subsidized a large 
part of Europe ; and in so doing, 
contracted a large portion of that 
debt, which now, by necessitating 
taxation and restrictions on trade, 
grinds the faces of her poor, and 
produces an amount of misery and 
absolute starvation at which the 
heavens may well be desolate. In 
contemplating this war policy, which 
the English government adopted un- 
der the. guidance of Pitt—a policy 
carried on by immense loans—we 
have often pondered the strong words 
of Robert Hall, and have been more 
and more deeply convinced of their 
truth. ‘“ Far be it from me to wish 
to withhold an atom of the praise 
justly due to him (Pitt). That he 
devoted much time and a considera- 
ble portion of talent to the aflairs of 
his country is undeniable. ‘The evils 
which he has brought upon us were 
not the production of an ordinary 
mind, nor the work of a day, nor 
done in sport; but what | contend 
for is, that, to say nothing of his un- 
paralleled apostasy, his devotion to 
his country, and, what was worse, 
its devotion to him, have been the 
source of more calamity to this na- 
tion than any other event that has 
befallen it ; and that the memory of 
Pitt will be identified in the recol- 
lection of posterity with accumula- 
ted taxes, augmented debt, extended 
pauperism, a debasement and _pros- 
tration of the public mind, and a 


captive royalty and with jealous foreign- 
ers, to deny its revolution in France, and 
to reimpose upon it the monarchy, the 


aristocracy and the theoeracy, by inva- 
sion.” 
And Alison shows abundantly that 


Louis XVI. was in communication with 
the allied sovereigns respecting their in- 
terference for his relief, and counseled 
their movements. 
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system of policy, not only hostile to 


the cause of liberty at home, but 
prompt and eager to tread out eve 
spark of liberty in Europe; in a 
word with all those images of terror 
and destruction which the name im. 
ports.”’* 

But, now, so far as we can judge 
from present appearances, France 
will be let alone. ‘This disturbing 
evil of foreign interference and gen- 
eral war, she will be spared. The 
monarchs of Europe are not dis. 
posed to me ddle for the suppression 
of her freedom ; or, if so disposed, 
they find enough to do to take care 
of their home. It is 
rather an anxious season for kings, 

On the other hand, in the first 
revolution, France indulged a spirit 
and adopted a method, of republican 
propagandism, dangerous to the in- 
ternal peace of the European mon- 
archies. ‘The National Convention 
declared by decree, in the name of 
the French nation, that it would 
grant fraternity and assistance toall 
people who wished to recover their 
liberty ; and it charged the execu- 
live power to send the ne cessary OF- 
ders to succor 
to such people, and to defend those 

tizens who had suffered, or might 
in the liberty. 

This, however, it ought in justice 
to be said, was not till after the alli- 
ance to put down French liberty by 
force, and after the actual invasion 
of France by the Allied Powers, for 
that purpose. It was a retaliatory 
course—a course which, probably, 
France would not have taken had 
she not been provoked to it by that 
unjust foreign interference.? 

But, whatever may have been the 
cause, the French republic did enter 
with great enthusiasm upon the en- 
terprise of exte nding g democracy in 


subjects at 


the generals, to give 


sufier, cause of 


*Hall’s works— 
>. 
The 
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process by which they came to 


alioge thie course is seen in the following 
language, which we quote from a unanl- 
mous address to the throne by the As 
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Europe, by force, and by alliance 
with the discontented subjects of the 
monarchies. It even went so far as 
todeclare, that the French nation 
would treat as enemies the people, 
who, refusing, or renouncing, liber- 


ty and equality, were desirous of 


preserving their prince and privile- 
castes, or of entering into an 
accommodation with them. 

But, now, France is indisposed to 
adopt, and there is no prospect that 
she will be provoked or driven to 
adopt, any such policy. On the 
contrary, her policy is that of peace. 
Itis thus announced to all nations, 
by Lamartine, the minister of For- 
eign Affairs, in one of those State 
papers, which are unsurpassed in 
the felicitous combination of lucid 
statement, profound philosophy, and 
lofty eloquence. ‘“* War is not the 
principle of the French republic, as 
it became the fatal and elorious ne- 
cessity of the republic in 1792. * * 
The sole interest of the consolidation 
and duration of the republic, would 
inspire, in the statesmen of France, 
the thoughts of peace. It is not the 
country that runs the greatest dan- 
ger in the war; it is the liberty. 
sembly, about a year previous to the de- 
cree of the Convention referred to above. 

“ No sooner did the Assembly cast their 
eyes on the state of the kingdom, than 
they perceived that the troubles which 
agitate it have their source in the criminal 
reparations of the French emigrants. 

heir andacity is supported by the Ger- 


man princes, who, forgetting the faith of 


treaties, openly encourage their arma- 
ments, and compel counter-preparations 
onour part, which absorb the sams des- 
tined to the liquid ition of the debt. It is 
your province to put a stop to these evils, 
and hold to foreign powers the language 
befitting a king of the French. Tell 
them that, wherever pre parations of war 
are carried on, there France beholds noth- 
in; but enemies ; that we will religiously 
observe peace on our side; that we will 
respect their laws, their usages, their con- 
stitutions ; but that. if they continue to 
favor the armaments destined against the 
French, France will bring into their bo- 
soms, not fire and sword, but freedom. 
{tis for them to calculate the consequen- 
ces of such a wakening of their people.” 


=lison, Vol.1, p. 117. 
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War is almost always a dictatorship. 
Soldiers forget institutions for men. 


Thrones tempt the ambitious. Glo- 
ry dazzles patriotism. The pres- 


tige of a glorious name veils the at- 
tack upon the sovereignty of the na- 
tion. The republic desires glory, 
without doubt: but she wishes it for 
herself, and not for Cesars or Napo- 
leons. * * * She will not en- 
deavor any immoderate or incendia- 
ry propagandism amongst her neigh- 


bors. She knows that there is no 
durable freedom but that which 
grows, of itself, on its own soil. 


But she will exercise, by the light of 
her ideas, by the spectacle of order 
and of peace which she hopes to 
give to the world, the sole and hon- 
est proselytism of esteem and sym- 
pathy. ‘That is not war--it is na- 


ture. ‘That is not the agitation of 
Europe—it is life. That is not to 
embroil the world—it is to shine 


from her place on the horizon of na- 
tions, to advance them and to guide 
them at the same time. We desire, 
for humanity, that the peace be pre- 
served.” 

4. We have made allusion to the 
internal divisions of France in the 
first revolution. Here is another 
point of contrast too important to be 
omitted. ‘Then, the nation was very 
far from union, indeed greatly dis- 
tracted by factions. There were 
large classes, opposed in heart to 
the revoiu.ion, and especially to re- 
publicanism, particularly the nobili- 
ty and their adherents, and a large 
part of the clergy and of the 
church of Rome. “In 1792,” says 
Lamartine, “* the nation was not one. 
Two nations (peuples) existed on 
the same soil. <A terrible struggle 
still prolonged itself between the 
classes dispossessed of the privi- 
leges, and the classes who had just 
succeeded in achieving equality and 
liberty.” The former, he states, 
conspired with the captive king and 


jealous foreign princes, against the 


revolution, and to restore the old 
condition of things. This, in 
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some measure, occasioned, certain- 
ly greatly aggravated, the excesses 
of tke revolution. The revolution- 
ists were possessed with the idea 
that liberty was unsafe, till all its 
enemies were destroyed. And this 
idea was called into sanguinary ac- 
tion, by one misguided republican 
after another, and one selfish dem- 
agogue after another, till multitudes 
of the best citizens of France and 
even of the truest friends of liberty 
poured out their blood under the 
guillotine. 

But, now, so far as we have 
learned, the whole nation is remark- 
ably united. Republicanism meets 
with little open opposition. All 
classes have given in their adhesion 
to the existing government, inclu- 
ding the high officers of the church 
of Rome, and even some of the 
sons of the late king. ‘There seems 
to be a universal conviction that the 
time has come, when republicanism 
must, at least, be tried. Even Louis 
Phillippe is said, as he left the shores 
of that realm, to have advised a 
friend who assisted his escape, to 
give his cordial support to the Re- 
public, adding, “I have been the 
last king of France.” From this 
internal union of judgment and feel- 
ing respecting free government, we 
may have strong hopes of good re- 
sults. 

5. There is another hopeful con- 
sideration which, however, though 
weighty, may be stated in a few 
words. Since 1789 there has been 
great progress in France, in popular 
intelligence, in just ideas of human 
rights and government, in the diffu- 
sion of property, and in religion. 
The Christian world is much older 
and wiser, France is older and 
wiser, than she was more than half 
a century since. The preceding 
revolutions have done much to pre- 
pare the French people for self- 
government, particularly by abol- 
ishing the laws of primogeniture 
and the entailment of estates, pro- 
ducing thus a wide diffusion of prop- 


erty and of personal independence, 
by breaking up in a great measure 
the cumbrous and oppressive estab. 
lishment of the Romish State reli. 
gion, and by a general amelioration 
of government. Nor will it be 
without substantial profit to the 
French people that they have had, 
for more than fifty years, the ex. 
ample of our republic, and can 
study our history and _ institutions, 
and can model theirs after ours, 
in such respects as wisdom dictates, 
6. We may hope much, more- 
over, from the sincerity and con- 
sistency of French republicanism. 
The members of the late provis- 
ional government, who seem to be 
a fair representation of the general 
spirit of the people, made their proe- 
lamation of *“ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” and have acted consist- 
ently therewith. They have not 
only given to every man, unconvict- 
ed of crime, a voice in the formation 
of the government which is so vital- 
ly to affect his interests, but they 
have declared that negro slavery 
shall cease in their colonies; and 
this declaration has been sustained 
by the National Assembly. The 
French republicans give a sincere 
and consistent recognition of the 
“ right” of “all men” “to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Theirs is real, sincere, democracy. 
Not that hypocritical democracy, 
(how intensely hypocritical) which, 
with one hand unfurls the flag in- 
scribed with the declaration that all 
men are endowed by nature with 
the inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and, 
with the other, fastens the chains of 
slavery on three millions of men, 
and even contends, and, from the 
heights of official power, proclaims 
to the world, that slavery is the very 
corner stone of republican freedom. 
Not that hypocritical democracy 
which rants in the capitol of the na- 
tion about republican principles, and 
the creation of all men free and 
equal, and yet resists every effort to 
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press the traffic in human beings, 
and human bondage, all around that 
capitol, every effort to remove 
thence the slave pens, from which 
our fellow men are often driven in 
chained and coffled gangs, past the 
very temple of national freedom, to 
a merciless and distant bondage. 
Not that hypocritical democracy, 
which insists that every man over 
twenty-one years of age unconvict- 
ed of crime has, as a man, the 
right of suffrage, and yet withholds 
suffrage from all men with a dark 
colored skin. There is reason to 
fear that God will say to all such 
republicans, wo unto you hypo- 
crites. And there is reason to hope, 
that in his love for sincerity and 
consistency and the spirit of hu- 
man brotherhood, he will prosper 
the French people in their sincere 
and consistent republicanism. 

But it is time that we turn to con- 
sider some of the reasons for fear 
respecting the results of the present 
movement in France. 

1. The first and most obvious 
ground for fear is, that there may 
not be sufficient intelligence and 
virtue among the French people, 
for the purposes of political self- 
government. 

Here, it must be acknowledged, 
there is reason for anxiety. Yet, 
as has been already remarked, there 
has been decidec progress in these 
respects among the k'rench people 
during the last fifty, and especially 
during the last eighteen, years. 
Besides, it may allay our anxiety, 
in some degree, to remember that 
republican government is maintain- 
ed in such commonwealths as some 
of our southwestern States. If they 
are proved by experiment capable 
of republican government, we may 
well hope that France is. It is also 
a question quite worthy of consider- 
ation, whether a truly republican 
government is not the government, in 
which, better than in any other, the 
various selfish interests and passions 
will balance and regulate themselves. 
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There is on this subject of entrust- 
ing a people with freedom, a com- 
mon fallacy respecting which we 
will quote the words of a writer, 
whose brilliancy leads many to over- 
look his profound political philoso- 
phy. ‘ Many politicians of our time 
are in the habit of laying it down as 
a self-evident proposition, that no 
people ought to be free till they are 
fit to use their freedom. The max- 
im is worthy of the fool in the old 
story, who resolved not to go into 
the water till he had learned to 
swim! If men are to wait for lib- 
erty till they have become wise and 
good in slavery, they may indeed 
wait forever. 

“There is only one cure for the 
evils which newly acquired freedom 
produces—and that cure is freedom. 
When a prisoner leaves his cell, he 
can not bear the light of day :—he 
is unable to discriminate colors, or 
to recognize faces. But the reme- 
dy is not to remand him into his 
dungeon, but to accustom him to the 
rays of the sun. The blaze of truth 
and liberty, may at first dazzle and 
bewilder nations whieh have become 
half blind in the house of bondage. 
But let them gaze on, and they will 
soon be able to bear it. In a few 
years men learn to reason. The 
extreme violence of opinions sub- 
sides. Hostile theories correct each 
other. The scattered elements of 
truth cease to conflict, and begin to 
coalesce. And at length a system 
of justice and order is educed out 
of chaos.””* 

2. Fears have been expressed for 
France on account of the establish- 
ment of universal suffrage. It has 
not yet been proved by any experi- 
ment that itis not the safest and best 
method, to give the right of suffrage 
to every man of suitable age, who 
is unconvicted of crime. On the 
contrary, the light of experience 
seems to indicate that a government 
is most secure from overthrow, 





* Macauley’s Miscellanies. 
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when it stands on the broadest base 
—the extension of political rights 
to all citizens—when the whole 
people are its armed defense, and 
share by franchise in the national 
sovereignty. There is profound 
philosophy in the remark, made 
by Lamartine, when, resigning the 
temporary sovereignty of the Pro- 
visional Government into the hands 
of the National Assembly, he an- 
nounced that that government had 
armed the whole peuple for the na- 
tional defense, and had rendered 
the right of the citizen universal 
by rendering universal the right of 
suffrage—“ Factions are no longer 
possible in a republic where there 
are no divisions between political 
and non-political citizens ; between 
those who are armed, and those who 
are not. Every one has his right; 
every one has his weapon. In such 
a state of things insurrection is no 
longer the extreme right opposed to 
oppression; it would be a crime. 
He who would separate himself from 
the people, is no longer of the peo- 
ple.” 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
the republic of the first French 
revolution was, that it did not extend 
political rights to the masses of the 
people; was this very distinction 
between “ political and non-political 
citizens.” “ In 1792,” says Lamar- 
tine, “it was not the entire popula- 
tion who entered into the possession 
of the government. It was the 
middle classes only who wished to 
exercise liberty and enjoy it. The 
triumph of the middle class, at that 
time, was egotistical (selfish) as the 
triumph of every oligarchy must be. 
It wished to retain for itself the 
rights achieved for all. It was 
necessary for it to operate a strong 
diversion against the advance of the 
people, by precipitating it (the peo- 
ple) on the field of battle, in order 
to prevent it from entering into the 
exercise of government.’ 

Thus, moreover, we may add, a 
constant struggle was kept up be- 
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tween the political and non-political 
citizens ; as there ever will be in 
every government where that dis. 
tinction exists, and so long as it ex. 
ists. ‘That effect will follow from that 
cause as surely as a weight will 
fall by gravity. We are inclined 
to think, that the extension of suf. 
frage to the whole French people by 
the Provisional Government, was a 
measure of profound political wis. 
dom. We may gather from it hope 
rather than fear. 

3. Another ground of fear is the 
fact, that the question of the “or. 
ganization of labor,” as it is called, 
has had some part in the revolution; 
and that the government have been 
disposed, and have promised, to 
make some experiments on that sub- 


ject. Here again undoubtedly is 
cause for anxiety. Thus far, how- 
ever, the government have done 


nothing which should cause fear, 
They have merely established a few 
work-houses, and have expended a 
considerable amount in the wages 
of laborers needing employment and 
support—far less, however, than 
England expends constantly in sus 
taining her poor law system. Yet 
there is reason to fear that the late 
Provisional Government raised ex- 
pectations which no government can 
satisfy—that they promised more 
than any government can perform, 
or at least more than a hungry peo- 
ple will be willing long to wait for. 
However, God sometimes leads na- 
tions to good results by paths to them 
very unpromising. Certainly it is 
very manifest to careful and candid 
observers, that there is a tendency, 
especially in populous countries and 
cities, to the excessive accumulation 
of capital in the hands of individ- 
uals, and to a corresponding de- 
pression of the laboring masses—a 
tendency, for the counteraction of 
which, it is very desirable that the 
principles of the gospel and the 
principles of republicanism should, 
in some way, be applied. In what 
way, is to many a very interesting 
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and important problem. And, per- 
haps, this problem, in the good prov- 
idence of God, against the anxieties, 
fears, and protests of good men, 
js te be wrought out in France, just 
as God in his good providence led 
the older New England Common- 
wealths to complete religious liberty 
—to the entire separation of the 
church and state—to the entire abo- 
jition of the compulsory support of 
religion—against the anxieties, fears, 
protests, and prayers of a majority 
of the Christians in those common- 
wealths—a result which all now 
acknowledge to be good. Let us 
wait in hope, if not in faith. 

We ought also to mention one 
other reason of anxiety which pre- 
sents itse|f—the financial embarrass- 
ments of the government. 

These, it ought to be remem- 
bered, have been produced, in the 
greater part, by the selfish extrava- 

of the overthrown dynasty. 
And as to the other part, it is noth- 
ing more than must temporarily re- 
sult from that interruption of com- 
mercial confidence and productive 
industry which accompanies any 
fundamental change in government. 
That interruption will be only tem- 
porary. It is already passing away. 
And when quiet and confidence 
are again restored, the enterprise 


THE ETHICS 


Tuexe is one grand topic in the 
science of duty to which neither 
Paley nor Wayland has assigned a 
chapter, and of which the “ Chris- 
tian Directory” of Baxter, the 
“Ductor Dubitantium” of Jeremy 
Taylor, and all the tomes of the 
more ancient casuists, take no notice. 
In no system of Ethics with which 
we are acquainted, in no collection 
or compilation of casuistry which 
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and energy of a free people, and 
the economy and beneficence of 
a free government, will, doubtless, 
give to France greater financial 
prosperity than she has ever enjoy- 
ed. On this point, we shall do well 
to consider the financial embarrass- 
ments of the period during, and for 
years subsequent to, our own revo- 
lution, and the prosperity which has 
ensued, 

On the whole our hopes greatly 
surpass our fears, respecting the 
French revolution of 1848, and con- 
strain us to rejoice in it as an event 
of great promise for France. That 
church and state will be separated, 
and that a form of government, 
truly republican, will be established, 
and prosperously administered, we 
expect, though not with the greatest 
confidence. But, that the result will 
be a decided progress in civil and 
religious liberty and prosperity, we 
have no doubt whatever. 

We have called this revolution an 
event of great promise for France. 
That promise is not for France only, 
but for all nations. Its influence— 
who can measure it? It goes on 
its way swift and resistless as the 
electric power. And its way— 
where will itend ? Verily its line 
will go out through all the earth, and 
its words to the end of the world. 


OF THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 


has come to our knowledge, is there 
any formal attempt to trace out and 
apply the principles by which a citi- 
zen ina republic should be guided 
in the exercise of his right of suf- 
frage. How shall I give my vote 
in a popular election ?—is a great 
question for conscientious men in 
these United States. It is a ques- 
tion which comes up not only once 
in four years at the election of a 
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President, but every two years at 
the election of Representatives in 
Congress, and every year once and 
again at the state and municipal 
elections. The question has been 
a practical question, of frequent re- 
currence, in Great Britain, ever 
since England had any rudiments of 
free institutions. It is now likely to 
become a question of the same kind 
of practical importance, in almost 
every country of Christendom. And 
yet, with the exception of here and 
there an occasional sermon by some 
New England preacher, who gets 
much censure for meddling with a 
theme so far beyond his province, 
we are not aware that any serious 
attempt has ever been made to de- 
fine and exhibit the principles by 
which a free citizen should be 
guided in the performance of his 
high duty as a constituent member 
of the State. 

It is not with the expectation of 
supplying so great a deficiency, that 
we have ventured to introduce the 
subject thus distinctly to public at- 
tention. It will be enough for us to 
throw out the few thoughts and in- 
quiries which occur to us, and which 
may invite others to a more ample 
and exact discussion. In due time, 
we doubt not, the Ethics of the 
Right of Suffrage will be a distinct 
chapter in all systems of Ethical 
Science—a chapter without which 
no system can be recognized as 
complete in a free country. If our 
humble effort may contribute any 
thing to such a result, that is all we 
hope for. 

I. We begin then by asking, Are 
the ethics of the right of suffrage 
defined and settled by any universal 
rule of the Christian religion laid 
down in the Scriptures? Is there 
any express rule in the Bible which 
will always show us how to vote in 
an election? We should hardly 
have thought of this question, if we 
had not sometimes heard and seen 
Scripture quoted to show conclusive- 
ly which of two or three tickets must 
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needs be preferred by all voters 
who recognize the authority of the 
Bible. The text which above all 
others has been used in this way, is 
a part of the advice which Jethro 
gave to Moses, [Ex. xviii, 21,)— 
“* Thou shalt provide out of all the 
people, able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetousness, 
and place such over them to be 
rulers of thousands, and rulers 
of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of tens.” Doubtless this 
was good advice to Moses. That it 
may reasonally be regarded as ad- 
vice divinely prompted, we will 
freely admit. ‘That it contains prin- 
ciples which every conscientious 
man will spontaneously regard when 
called to give his vote or influence 
in a popular election, we will not for 
a moment question. But that it gives 
us a formula by which the individual 
voter must invariably be governed in 
the exercise of his right of suffrage, 
to the exclusion of all other consid- 
erations—that all doubts and difficul- 
ties that may arise in attempting to 
decide between different candidates 
of different parties and systems of 
policy, may be solved by the appli- 
cation of this formula—is what can 
not be made to appear. Such a thing 
as a popular election in a free com- 
monwealth, where some thousands 
—or, as is the case with us every 
four years, some millions—of elec- 
tors, are to determine by their votes, 
not only what men shall hold the 
reins of power, but what shall be 
the course and policy of the govern- 
ment,—is a thing which neither 
Jethro nor Moses had ever heard 
of, and to which no passage in the 
Old Testament or in the New makes 
any allusion. The case in re- 
ference to which the advice of 
Jethro was offered, was essentially 
different from the case of an indi- 
vidual elector ina republic. Moses 


had in his own hands the entire and 
exclusive power of appointment to 
office. Of course the question of 
his duty in relation to every appoint- 
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ment, Was a question involving only 


a single element. In selecting a 
man for any particular office, he 
needed only to be satisfied as to the 
man’s qualifications. Is he able 7— 
is he firm in his allegiance to the 
pational religion ?—is he a man of 
integrity >—is he a man who will not 
be in danger of being moved from 
his duty by mercenary considera- 
tions ?—has he these qualifications 
above any other man that can be 
thought of for such an office ?— 
these were the only points which 
Moses had any occasion to consider 
in the exercise of his appointing 
power. But had he been merely 
one of twenty, or even one of a tri- 
umvirate, invested with the appoint- 
ing power, then in every case of 
conferring an office, the question of 
his duty would have involved an- 
other element, and would have had 
some resemblance to the question 
respecting the duty of a voter in a 
popular election. 

We remember another text which 
has been quoted and argued from, as 
showing how men must needs vote, 
who are governed by Christian pria- 
ciples. Paul, writing to the Christians 
at Philippi, and having expressed 
a confident hope that his life would 
be spared and that he would be again 
permitted to visit them, says, as 
represented by King James’s trans- 
lators, [Phil. i, 27,] ‘* Only let your 
conversation be as it becometh the 
gospel of Christ; that whether I 
come and see you, or else be absent, 
I may hear of your affairs, that ye 
stand fast in one spirit,’ &c. The 
word translated “‘ Let your conver- 
sation be,” is od:re’eode,—which 
sounds somewhat like our English, 
or Anglo-American word, politics ; 
and so, by an improved version, 
the text is made to read, “ Only let 
your politics be as it becometh the 
gospel of Christ,”—that is, in the 
performance of all your civil and 
political duties, and especially in 

rmining what party to vote with, 
act as Christians. Without raising 
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any question touching the correct- 
ness of this improved translation, it 
is enough to say that the precept, 
after all, does not tell us what kind 
of politics— whether democratic, 
whig, or liberty-party—is such as 
becometh the gospel of Christ. As 
to the ethics of the right of suffrage, 
we are left to judge for ourselves by 
other light than that which this text 
affords us. 

Il. If then Christianity, in its au- 
thentic standards, prescribes no defi- 
nite rule which can relieve us of the 
necessity of inquiring after the princi- 
ples of duty in this matter, it is plain 
that the elector in exercising his 
right of suffrage, instead of depend- 
ing on some divinely prescribed for- 
mula, must use his best discretion, 
just as every man must needs do in 
a thousand other questions which 
are referred to the decision of an 
enlightened moral sense. And we 
may suppose him to ask in the next 
place, ** Am | bound to throw my 
ballot always for that man whom I 
judge to be the best man, without re- 
gard to any other consideration than 
that of his fitness for the office ?” 
An affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion implies that the individual voter 
cught to act in all instances just as 
if he had an unlimited control over 
the election of the men who are to 
be entrusted with the functions of 
government. But does his duty re- 
quire him—does it even permit him 
to act thus? Is not the fact that his 
right in the matter is the right, not of 
appointment, but only of suffrage, a 
fact that materially affects his duty ? 
Is he not bound to take some notice 
of the known views and intentions 
of otherelectors ? Is he not bound 
to consider beforehand what effect 
his vote is likely to have upon the 
result? May he not consult with 
others beforehand as to whom he 
and they can agree to vote for ? 
Ought he not todo so? If he has 
one opinion as to the fittest man for 
the office, and others have a differ- 
ent opinion, may it not sometimes 
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be his duty to yield his opinion to 
theirs, and so to give his ballot fora 
man whom he does not regard as 
quite the best man. If he knows 
in advaace that the best man—or the 
man whom he regards as such— 
can not be persuaded to accept the 
office, must he still vote for him ? 
If he knows in advance that his best 
man can not be elected, must he still 
refuse to vote for any other man, be 
the certain consequences what they 
may? If it is perfectly understood 
that one or the other of two candi- 
dates will be elected, must he, under 
the conscientious necessity of voting 
at all hazards for the best man, give 
a vote which has no other tendency 
than to secure the election not only of 
a much inferior man, but, as the 
case may be, of the very worst 
man? Let the voter, instead of 
yielding blindly to an unauthorized 
formula, throw himself upon the 
guidance of his moral sense enlight- 
ened by the analysis of the case in 
which he is to act, and he will see that 
he is under responsibilities for which 
that formula makes no provision. 

Ill. But our inquirer is not yet sat- 
isfied. He has other questions to 
propound. ‘“ Admitting that | am 
not required to give my ballot al- 
ways for the one whom | regard as 
absolutely the best man, must | not 
at least vote always for one whom I[ 
regard as a good man? Is it right 
for me in any case to give my ballot 
for a man who is not only compara- 
tively deficient but positively objec- 
tionable ?” And this question takes 
a great many forms. One will ask, 
“Is it not palpably wrong to vote in 
any circumstances for a duellist, or 
for a Sabbath-breaker, or for one 
who speaks profanely ?” Another 
asks, “Can | vote for a slaveholder 
without being a partaker in his sin ?” 
Another asks, * Can I, in any case 
vote fora Roman Catholic ?”—or, 
“ Can I vote for a Unitarian ?”—or, 
* Can | vote for a man who does not 
acknowledge the supreme authority 
of the Bible ?” 


Now in regard to questions of 
this class, nothing is plainer than 
that the considerations which they 
suggest are considerations deserving 
the most serious attention of every 
man who would exercise his right of 
suffrage according to the will of 
God. In many cases—-in perhaps 
the majority of cases as they actual. 
ly occur, no question involved in 
the election is paramount to the 
question of the personal character 
of the men who are to be entrusted 
with the various powers of govern- 
ment. There isa state election, we 
will suppose, just at hand; and you 
are inquiring how you shall exercise 
your right of suffrage. One or the 
other of two leading parties is sure 
to get the control of the state for 
the ensuing year. With one of 
these parties you have a general 
agreement of opinion, so far as 
questions purely political are con- 
cerned. Its success in the pending 
election will have the effect of ad- 
vancing those views of a protective 
tariff, or those views of the best 
mode of keeping the public ac- 
counts, or those views of the bank- 
ing system, which you regard as 
right. But that party has proposed 
as its candidate for the highest office 
in the state, a showy, windy dema- 
gogue, a man in whose personal in- 
tegrity you have no confidence, a 
man whose influence in society is a 
corrupting influence, a man known 
as a despiser of the Sabbath and an 
enemy of religious institutions, @ 
man whom, if he were your next 
door neighbor, you would not think 
of making the executor of your will 
and the guardian of your children. 
At the same time, the other party— 
erroneous as you esteem it in re 
spect to the questions of public pol- 
icy which are at issue—proposes as 
its candidate for the same office a 
man of the very highest and purest 
personal character. In such a case 
as this, the question of your duty is 
easily answered. What are the 
merely commercial or financial in- 
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terests, supposed to be involved in 
the election, when compared with the 
moral interest which the state has 
jn the character of her own chief 
magistrate? In the view of every 
man who has any just moral sensi- 
bilities, the benefit which will result 
to the state from having in her high- 
est place of honor a man who will 
honor the place instead of one who 
will dishonor it, exceeds by far any 
benefit which can be expected to 
arise from the success of your views 
on the political questions which di- 
yide the parties. Your moral sense, 
if you will but listen to it, tells you 
what to do. So in regard to all offi- 
ces which the people confer directly 
or indirectly, and which may there- 
fore be regarded as tokens of the 
people’s favor. Principles of polit- 
ical economy—all the ordinary ques- 
tions which are the ostensible divi- 
sion between political parties are of 
litle consequence to the common 
welfare, in comparison with the in- 
fluence which comes from the per- 
sonal character of the men of whom 
it may be said, Behold the men 
whom the people delight to honor! 

Yet it is not safe to say, without 
any qualification, that the conscien- 
tious elector may never vote for a 
candidate whose personal character 
isexceptionable. Nor is it safe to 
assert absolutely that there can be no 
case in which the elector may be 
bound in conscience to vote for that 
one of two candidates whose per- 
sonal character is more exceptiona- 
ble than the personal character of 
his competitor. ‘There may be ca- 
ses, in which the personal character 
of the man voted for is of far less 
moment than the questions of public 
policy, which are to be determined 
bytheelection. The duty of voting 
for men of unexceptionable private 
character, or even the duty of voting 
forthe better man of two candidates 
instead of the worse man of the 
two, is not, like the duty of veracity, 
asimple and invariable obligation. 
Nolaw of God revealed in the Scrip- 
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tures—no law of God revealed in 
the instinctive moral sense, gives us 
any such formula to be followed at 
all hazards. If we had such a for- 
mula, duly authenticated as from 
God, all consideration of consequen- 
ces would be preposterous ; the con- 
sequences would be God’s, and to 
him alone would it belong to care 
forthem. But having no such for- 
mula, we are bound te judge for our- 
selves what is right, in each of the 
innumerable complex cases that 
arise for our decision. It may hap- 
pen that the question really at issue 
in a national election, is not simply 
whether this man who has never 
been concerned in a duel, or that 
man who has fought in duels, shall 
be president, but the far more mo- 
mentous question hetween peace and 
war, or the equally momentous ques- 
tion between the extension of the 
area of freedom and the extension 
of the area of slavery. It may be 
that every vote given for the re- 
spectable gentleman who never 
penned and never received a chal- 
lenge—nay every vote not actually 
given for his exceptionable competi- 
tor, is in effect a vote for a system 
of measures which will involve the 
country in a most needless war and 
which will consign millions of men 
to the horrors of a life-long bondage. 
In some state elections, the question 
may be not simply whether some 
devout communicant in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, or some 
Presbyterian elder, shall be elected 
governor in preference to a man 
who makes no religious profession 
or pretension, but whether that state 
shall commit itself fur the abolition 
of slavery within its own jurisdic- 
tion. That religious man may have 
pledged himself against the fanati- 
cism of attempting to abolish an in- 
stitution which is sanctified in his 
eyes by its having had a place 
among the arrangements of Abra- 
ham’s household ; while that irreli- 
gious man with all his faults has be- 
come the leader in a bold and there- 
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fore hopeful effort to relieve his na- 
tal soil from a system which smites 
it as with a manifest curse from God. 
If you vote for that religious man— 
nay if you do not so vote that your 
ballot shall tell against him,—in 
other words if you do not vote for 
that man of no religious name or 
pretension—you vote in effect for 
the continuance of slavery. Is it 
not plain, that in such a case, you 
ought to vote for the candidate whose 
personal character you disapprove, 
and against the candidate whose 
personal character is unexceptiona- 
ble. 

We see then that the question to 
be decided by the votes of the peo- 
ple at an election, may sometimes 
have a moral significance by virtue 
of which it shall transcend all ques- 
tions touching the personal qualifi- 
cations of the several candidates be- 
fore the people, as far as those ques- 
tions of personal character trans- 
cend the ordinary questions of party 
politics. As the financial question 
between a high tariff of duties, and 
another tariff not so high, or that be- 
tween one mode of keeping the pub- 
lic money and another, sinks into in- 
significance by the side of the moral 
question, whether such a man as 
Aaron Burr or such a man as John 
Jay shail receive the highest honors 
of the republic ; so, on the other hand 
any ordinary question as to the per- 
sonal qualities of one man in com- 
parison with the personal qualities of 
another man, may sink into insignifi- 
cance by the side of some gieat 
question of national morality and 
national destiny. 

There is another thought in rela- 
tion to questions of this class. Your 
suffrage is claimed for one candidate 
on the ground that he is an exem- 
plary citizen—a Protestant Christian 
—a member of an_ evangelical 
church; but you have no sufficient 
evidence that his political abilities 
are such as are indispensable to a 
right management of the public 

irs at the particular crisis which 


seems to be impending. The only 
other candidate that can be reason. 
ably thought of, is fully competent, 
you have no doubt of his ability ; 
but he is a Roman Catholic, or he 
is a Unitarian, or he has been con. 
cerned ina duel, or there is some 
stain of immorality upon his char. 
acter, though his career in public 
life gives you no reason to distrust 
his honesty as a man of business, 
If this man is not elected, the gov. 
ernment is sure to fall into inexpe. 
rienced and incapable hands. And 
yet the times are such that none but 
an experienced and able statesman 
can be trusted. A weak or incom. 
petent man at the head of the re- 
public in such times, might work 
great mischief with the best inten. 
tions. Look at the case then as it 
stands, and let your own moral 
sense tell you what you ought to do. 
It is well to have a pious physician; 
but you must have confidence in his 
knowledge and skill, or your con- 
science will not permit you to em- 
ploy him in the hour of peril instead 
of that other physician of undoubt- 
ed ability whose religious opinions 
are unsound. It is well to sail with 
a pious captain in command of the 
ship. But you are on a voyage, 
and it so happens that the ship's 
company are under the necessity of 
choosing some one to take com- 
mand. Some of them are for 
choosing one whom you know to be 
a good man, and who is very useful 
among the sailors and the passen- 
gers as a religious man; but you 
have no confidence in his ability to 
command and navigate the vessel. 
Others are for choosing one who is 
no Christian at all and very little of 
a gentleman, but who is neverthe- 
less a most experienced seaman, 
and of whose ability to control the 
crew and to bring the vessel into 
port you have no doubt. What 
kind of a conscience is that whieh 
would lead you in those circum- 
stances to vote for the incompetent 
man because of his being a devout 
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man? Do you tell us that you 
will trast in God who ruleth the 
raging of the sea, and maketh the 
stormacalm? Do you tell us, from 
the Scripture, ‘* He will give his an- 
gels charge over thee to keep thee ?” 
Remember it is written again, 
«Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
” 

IV. It may be thought that we 
are tending to conclusions quite co- 
incident with the ordinary maxims 
of party politics. One and another 
may be ready to ask us, “* Am I not 
right then in voting always for the 
regular nomination of my own party 
—no matter whom the party may 
nominate ?”’ ‘This is no doubt the 
first principle of what is called party 
discipline. The welfare of the 
country being the professed end, 
the success of the party is assumed 
to be the exclusive means; and in 
order that the party may be suc- 
cessful, every member of it must 
vole unfailingly for the “ regular 
nomination,” made out in conformity 
with what are called “ the usages of 
the party.” ‘The nomination being 
once made, and “ the ticket” having 
once been adopted as the symbol of 
the party, it must be voted for with 
an implicit submission to the author- 
ity from which it proceeds ; he who 
holds back or hesitates—above all 
he who stands out in opposition— 
commits an offense never to be for- 
gotten. Thus it is that thousands 
of intelligent men have no rule or 
principle in regard to the exercise of 
their elective franchise, but simply 
to follow the dictation of their party. 

So far are we then from counsel- 
ing you to follow your party, and to 
vole at their dictation let them nom- 
wate whom they may, that we 
would caution you against assuming 
that the success of your party is es- 
sential to the welfare of the coun- 
tty. It would even be safer to as- 
sume that the parties as they now 
exist are, one and all, essentially 
mischievous. Think what these par- 
lies are in their organization and 


working. Who are “the party ?” 
Who are they that make the nomi- 
nations which you are bound to vote 
for? How is it in your own town 
or village? Are not the nomina- 
tions for your local elections ordi- 
narily made, if not always, by some 
little clique of leaders and runners, 
who call themselves the party? How 
is it that the nominations of the par- 
ty are made for state and national 
elections? Whom do the conven- 
tions actually represent? By whom 
are the delegates appointed? Look 
at the conventions which have just 
been held ; and say what was there 
in the getting up, in the composition, 
or in the proceedings of either con- 
vention, which ought to give any 
authority whatever to their respect- 
ive nominations? You have more 
sympathy, perhaps, with one of 
those conventions than with the 
other; but what obligation is there 
on your conscience to follow the 
dictation of either. 

It is worthy of serious considera- 
tion whether the complete disinte- 
gration of existing parties is not the 
very thing which the country needs, 
and which the country is now ripe 
for. What questions are at issue 
between the two great parties whose 
nominations for the presidency have 
just been presented to the country ? 
There have been in other days 
great questions on which the parties 
were in opposition to each other. 
Four years ago, the immediate an- 
nexation of Texas, and the conse- 
quent war with Mexico, were de- 
pending, and were known to be de- 
pending on the result of the election. 
At the same time there were other 
issues between the parties—and par- 
ticularly the question of protective 
duties. Eight years ago, there was 
not only the question of protective 
duties, but the question of the dis- 
tribution of the funds accruing from 
the sales of public lands, and the 
question of what was called the in- 
dependent treasury. ‘Twelve years 
ago, the parties stood confronted on 
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the question of rechartering the 
Bank of the United States. But 
what question is there now between 
the convention which met in Balti- 
more and the convention which met 
in Philadelphia? What does either 
propose to do, which will not be 
done if the other party is success- 
ful? The annexation of Texas is 
a fact of history, and is no more to 
be disputed than the purchase of 
Louisiana. The war is at an end, 
the last formalities of ratification 
have been completed, and nobody 
proposes a renewal of hostilities. 
The existing tariff of duties will 
suffer no material change, which- 
ever party may be in the ascendent, 
unless changes are found necessa- 
ry for the increase of the revenue. 
No party will dare to encounter the 
strength of conviction with which 
the great doctrine of commercial 
freedom has wrought itself into the 
minds of the American people. 
There is no possibility, or thought, 
of creating a national bank; to 
charge such an intention on the 
whigs of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, would be as preposterous as to 
charge the democrats of the other 
convention with a design to disman- 
tle the navy and to restore the gun- 
boats and the embargo. Which- 
ever party may be in power, it will 
not venture on the establishment of 
any new fiscal institution, unless im- 
pelled by some hopeless confusion 
in the finances of the general gov- 
ernment. The proceeds of the 
land sales are virtually mortgaged 
for the payment of the public debt 
created by annexation and our con- 
quests and purchases of territory ; 
and for the same reason all other 
questions about surplus revenue are 
pretty effectually disposed of, for at 
least two presidential terms to come. 
As for the improvement of the har- 
bors and rivers of the West, and 
the opening of those great avenues 
of commerce which the West de- 
mands, neither party will do much 
before 1850; but after the census 
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of that year, the West will have 
whatever it may choose to demand, 
What is it then for which these par. 
ties are contending? Offices—off. 
ces—the spoils of victory—nothing 
in the world besides. The question 
who shall be president—involves 
not only the question who shall be 
the heads of the departments, but 
who shall be ambassadors and see. 
retaries of legations, who shall be 
consuls and commissioners, who 
shall be clerks in the public offices 
and midshipmen in the navy, who 
shall be collectors and postmasters, 
who shall be tide-waiters and penny- 
posts. If the nominee of the Balti- 
more convention is elected, every 
appointment directly or indirectly 
in the gift of the general govern- 
ment is sure to be disposed of with 
a view to the interests of the party 
by which he has been elected ; every 
functionary from the Secretary of 
State down to the veriest menial in 
a custom-house, will have his ap- 
pointment either as a reward of 
party services already rendered, or 
as a stimulus to effort in the next 
campaign. If the nominee of the 
Philadelphia convention is elected, 
the least that can be anticipated is 
that every incumbent who has made 
himself obnoxious by efforts in be- 
half of a defeated candidate for the 
presidency, will be removed from 
office, and that every vacancy, how- 
ever created, will be filled from 
among those who have been active 
in the canvass for “ old Rough and 
Ready.” Here then we see a great 
prize to be contended for. Here is 
the cohesive power that can agglom- 
erate parties and hold them together, 
even when no great national inter- 
est, and no question of public poli- 
cy is involved in the result. Nor is 
this all. If the democratic candi- 
date is elected, the democratic party 
acquires new strength for the state 
and municipal elections ; it will be 
able to elect senators and represet- 
tatives in Congress ; it will be able 
to elect governors and other state 
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officers; it will be able to elect 
mayors and common-councilmen ; 

, by its control over the appoint- 
ing power, constables, justices of 
the peace, watchmen, and scaven- 
gers shall all hold their places in 
consideration of services rendered 
and to be rendered to the party. 
So on the other hand, if by the ef- 
forts of the whig party in the state 
of New York, the votes of the elec- 
toral college in that state shall be 
given to the candidate of the whig 
convention, and if those votes shall 
help to swell a triumphant majority 
for the “* hero of Buena Vista,” then 
it is reasonable to expect that the 
whig party in the state of New 
York will be strengthened in that 
triumph, and that the government 
of the state and perhaps of its great 
cities will be for a while in the 
hands of the whigs. The same 
might be said of Ohio or of Vermont 
ot of any other state in which the 
whigs have any chance of being, in 
any circumstances, a majority. We 
see then what it is for which the 
parties are contending. Once they 
were divided upon questions of prin- 
ciple, or rather upon great questions 
of public policy ; and they contend- 
ed for measures in which the wel- 
fare of the country was believed to 
be involved. Now they are con- 
tending only for offices—* the spoils 
of victory.” Is not the complete 
disintegration of both these parties 
far more to be desired than the suc- 
cess of either ? 

Nor is such a result beyond the 
range of probability. The great 
democratic party which came into 
power with President Jackson in 
1829, and which from its organiza- 
tion in 1826 to the present hour, 
has never known but one defeat in 
anational election, gives many signs 
ofdissolution. Of the men who were 
its fathers and guides, and to whose 
farsighted sagacity it has owed its 
successes, how many have commit- 
ted themselves against the nomina- 
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If it succeeds in this election, it may 
renew its vigor ; it may excommuni- 
cate the Van Burens and Cambrel- 
ings, the Butlers and the Nileses, and 
denounce them as “ old federalists,” 
and may be strong as ever after it 
has parted from them. If it fails 
in this election, it is dissolved as 
completely as the old democratic 
party was dissolved in 1824; and 
its elements must enter into new 
combinations. As for the whigs, 
nothing but defeat can hold them 
together. ‘The candidate for whom 
they are expected to vote, is pledged 
to nothing definite, save that he will 
not be a party president. If, being 
elected, he redeems that pledge—if 
he refuses to dismiss honest and 
faithful functionaries for the sake of 
giving their places to the whigs— 
the party is of course dissolved ; 
and the wrath which came upon 
John Tyler will be forgotten in the 
curses, loud and deep, which disap- 
pointed office seekers will utter 
against him. If, being elected, he 
fails to redeem that pledge—if all 
the offices of the federal govern- 
ment are divided, like the pillage of 
a captured city, among his hungry 
followers—that treachery will dis- 
gust thousands of patriotic minds, 
forcing them into other alliances 
founded on healthier affinities, and 
will thus dissolve the party which it 
seeks to serve. 

Instead of saying then, according 
to what seems to be the grand prin- 
ciple of party politics, that every 
man should simply choose his party, 
and then vote invariably for the reg- 
ular party nomination, we would 
rather say that sometimes it may be 
the duty of a citizen to cast his vote 
in just that way in which it will tend 
most effectually to the dissolution of 
existing parties. 

V. But we may be told that, after 
all, we have done little towards sim- 
plifying the ethics of the right of 
suffrage. Of this we are as sensible 
as any of our readers canbe. We 
can by no means undertake to give 
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a formula which shall supersede the 
necessity of careful inquiry and de- 
liberation on the part of him who 
would do all his duty as a member 
of the national sovereignty. And if 
any man must needs have the one 
principle which shall include all pos- 
sible instances of duty, we can give 
no rule that shall be narrower than 
this, —You are bound to vote just in 
that way in which your vote will tell 
most effectually for the true welfare 
of the country. 

Let the terms of our proposition 
be fairly understood. We do not 
bid you regard exclusively the in- 
terests of your section, your state, 
or your particular department of in- 
dustry. You are to care for the 
welfare of your whole country— 
not its gross material interests alone, 
its wealth, its power, its aggrandize- 
ment among the nations, but its true 
welfare. In the true welfare of a 
people are included not material ele- 
ments alone, but all the intellectual 
and moral elements which belong to 
that people’s life and history. 

Observe again, we do not say you 
are bound to vote in that way in 
which you think your vote will be 
most effectual for the welfare of your 
country. We do not make the right 
and wrong in so grave a matter de- 
pend upon your erring and unstable 
thought. In this, as in all other ca- 
ses, you are under obligation to do 
not merely what you think to be 
right, but what ts right. If you 
think wrong, and vote accordingly, 
you will certainly vote wrong. 
True, when we can not see what is 
right, and therefore miss the right 
though earnestly aiming at it, God 
judges us according to our means 
of knowledge. But when it is in 
our power to see the right if we 
will look with calm deliberation 
in the fear of God; then if we err 
through carelessness or wilfulness 
or passion, God judges us not accord- 
ing to our actual knowledge, but 
according to our means of knowl- 
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Undoubtedly the questions syb. 
mitted to popular decision at an elec. 
tion are sometimes too obscure or 
too complicated for the citizen to 


grapple with, unless he is endowed | 
with more than ordinary reach of | 


thought and more than ordinary 
means of information. 


litical economy generally, the citi. 
zen may Wgmistake§ without blame; 
just as every man may err without 
blame in the conduct of his private 
affairs. But more generally, the 
questions on which the people are to 


judge, have a moral aspect, in view | 


of which an enlightened and unso- 


On finan. | 
cial questions, and questions of po. | 


phisticated moral sense pronounces | 


an instant judgment. The moral 
sense habitually exercised—that 
promptness in the discernment of the 
right and wrong which results from 
the habit of doing right—is ordina- 
rily the surest guide in the decision 
of questions which concern the pub- 
lic welfare. It is always safe to as- 
sume that what offends the unsophis- 
ticated moral sense is wrong ; and 
that nothing inconsistent with the law 
of love can be incorporated into the 
policy of the government without 
bringing God’s displeasure upon the 
nation. In relation to all such ques- 
tions, every citizen is competent to 
judge for himself, and is bound to 
judge right. Let him give his vote 
then in that way in which his vote will 
tell most effectually for the welfare 
of his country. 

** But what is my vote worth? 
How shall | cast it so that it shall tell 
upon the issue ? Where shall I throw 
my little influence so that it shall be 
felt as an influence for good ?” Let 
us look a moment at the elements 
concerned in the solution of this 
question. And for the sake of dis- 
tinctness, we will suppose that the 
question relates to the specific exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage in the 
election of a president. While this 
case is in some respects more com- 
plicated in consequence of peculiar- 
ities in the form and process of elec- 
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tion, (the votes by which the choice 
js finally made being the votes of 
states as represented in their electo- 
ral colleges, and the votes of indi- 
vidual citizens being given not for 
the president directly but for the 

idential electors,) it may on that 
very account be so much the better 
for the purpose of illustration. 

You are inquiring then, in refer- 
ence to the election of a president, 
how your vote may be given so as 
to tell most effectually for the true 
welfare of the country. We give 
for your guidance these suggestions ; 
and it is for you to say whether they 
do not commend themselves to your 
common sense and to your con- 
science. 

1, Isthere any great question con- 
cerning the public welfare, which 
this election will decide ? Does the 
question of a war with Britain or 
with Mexico, or the question of the 
extension of the area of slavery, or 
the question of abolishing the in- 
famous slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia, or the question of sweep- 
ing away all the old corruptions of 
the Post-Office Department,—hang 
trembling in the scales of this elec- 
tion? Is one of the two leading 
candidates pledged one way, and 
his party with him ; while the other 
candidate and his party are pledged 
the other way? And is it a matter of 
doubt which of these two candidates 
will be successful? Is it obvious 
that the defeat of one particular 
candidate, whose prospects of suc- 
cess are such as stimulate his friends 
toevery effort, is the only human 
possibility of preventing that great 
national mischief and wickedness 
to which he is committed ? 

2. Supposing this to be the case, 
you come next to the question, 
whether your ballot and your per- 
sonal influenee in your legitimate 
sphere can make any difference in 
the result. Is the result doubtful so 
far as your own state is concerned ? 
—for you know, it is there only that 
your ballot can be counted. Are 
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the opinions of your fellow-citizens 
in your own state so divided that it 
can not be known, till the votes are 
counted, which side is to prepon- 
derate? Is there a possibility, on 
the one hand, that the six votes, or 
the twelve, or the thirty-six, which 
the electoral college of your state 
is to give in the final election, will 
be given for the candidate and the 
party that are pledged to put the 
country upon some new career of 
crime, or pledged against some great 
and salutary reformation? And is 
there also a possibility, on the other 
hand, that your ballot and the bal- 
lots of those with whom you have 
some influence and who will be like- 
ly to go with you, will be just what is 
wanted to turn the scales the other 
way, and to make out a plurality 
for a different ticket ? Suppose that, 
in such a case, you and your friends, 
instead of uniting to defeat the can- 
didate that has pledged himself to a 
policy of wickedness and mischief, 
permit yourselves to be controled by 
party discipline ; and accordingly, 
bewildered with the idea that the 
cohesion of your party is the first 
thing to be regarded, you give your 
ballots for him; and your ballots 
determine the vote of your state, 
and the vote of your state deter- 
mines the election. Or suppose that 
instead of casting your ballots in 
such a way that they shall be of some 
avail in the counting, you throw them 
away upon some third ticket, with 
precisely the same result. There 
is one of these United States, whose 
electoral votes, four years ago, 
turned the scale for the immediate 
annexation of ‘Texas and for all the 
crimes and mischiefs which that 
measure could not but draw after 
it. The electoral college which gave 
those fatal votes was chosen not by a 
majority, but only by a plurality, Of 
that plurality there were thousands 
who gave their ballots, protesting 
against the impolicy and the iniquity 
of the measure to which their can- 
didate was pledged, and which was 
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in fact the one great issue. Had 
they then broken their shackles as 
they have since done—had they 
then voted manfully against the 
nomination of their party, all the 
results would have been reversed. 
There would have been no immedi- 
ate annexation—no Mexican war— 
no squandering of a hundred and 
fifty millions of our treasure—no 
slaughtering of twenty thousand of 
our citizens—no extension of the 
area of slavery—and no “ old Rough 
and Ready” to be hurraed into the 
presidency. Nay, had those other 
thousands in that same state, who, 
instead of meeting the question really 
at issue, yielded themselves up to 
be governed by a narrow formula 
—had those men who threw their 
votes away upon a ticket for which 
they knew there was no chance of 
success—voted for that other lead- 
ing candidate whose pledges were 
for peace and against the madness 
of immediate annexation, they would 
have saved their country. 

3. The two preceding questions 
are often to be answered in the 
negative. If itso happens that there 
is no great issue of peace or war, 
of freedom or slavery, of justice or 
iniquity, involved in the choice be- 
tween two leading candidates ;—or 
if it so happens that there is no 
doubt which way your state will go, 
and no chance that your vote will 
have any effect on the issue ;—then 
the question of your duty may be 
determined by other considerations, 
which under the former hypothesis 
were in abeyance. Your vote in 
such a case may be regarded not as 
a power that is to affect the result, 
but as a testimony that is to bear 
upon the formation and utterance of 
public opinion. In such a case, ques- 
tions like these demand a serious 
consideration. Can I give my vote, 
either alone or by agreement with 
others, in such a way as to testify 
against slavery? Is there any way 
in which my vote may be made effec- 
tive as a testimony against the pas- 
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sion for war and the mad admiration 
of military glory ? Is there any way 
in which my vote will tend to the 
disorganization and dispersion of 
those great factions which have 
turned politics into a meaner game 
than that of the cock-pit, and all the 
offices and honors of the Union and 
of the states into one great fund of 
corruption? Is there any way in 
which my vote can tell against the 
demoralizing practice of conferring 
honors and emoluments upon un- 
worthy men? In the case now 
supposed, such considerations as 
these are the great considerations 
by which your action may reasona- 
bly and safely be determined. 

If other questions arise, of which 
we have taken no notice, let it be 
remembered that we have not at- 
tempted a complete analysis and 
discussion of the subject, but only 
to offer such thoughts of our own 
as may stimulate inquiry in other 
minds, and may lead in the end to 
a full and exact investigation in 
some other quarter. Far less do 
we attempt to give the mechan- 
ical rules of duty that shall super- 
sede the necessity of thought; we 
would rather waken our readers to 
the conviction that in such a matter 
as this they can not perform their 
duty at all without thinking and in- 
quiring earnestly for themselves. 
Duty and thought are intimately 
connected with each other. A crea- 
ture made for duty is a creature 
made for thought. The science of 
doing right in all the complicated 
relations in which men live and act, 
can never be reduced to a few 
self-applying formule by which the 
necessity of deliberation, inquiry 
and analysis shall be done away. 
The practical and prudential under- 
standing, perceiving fitnesses and 
tendencies, and the relation of 
means to ends, can not be safely 
trusted unless it is invigorated by a 
living and healthy moral sense ; and 
on the other hand, the moral sense, 
if it does not constantly summon to 
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its aid and hold under its control all 
the thinking powers,—f it indolent- 
ly and slavishly yields itself to the 
dominion of one narrow formula and 
another,—becomes perverted, dull, 
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diseased, and loses its vital sympa- 
thy with Him, the Infinite Wisdom, 
who “is light and with whom is no 
darkness at all.” 
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The Genius of Scotland ; or Sketch- 
es of Scottish Scenery, Literature 
and Religion. By Rozert Tvrn- 


putt. ‘Third edition. New York 
and Pittsburg. Robert Carter. 
1847. 


Tue emigrant leaves his early 
home, and yet in a most import- 
ant sense brings it with him. The 
scenery on which his eyes first open- 
ed, and with which his senses in 
childhood were familiar, never fades 
from his recollections. It haunts 
hismemory through all his life. The 
manners, domestic and social, with 
which his earlier years were encom- 
passed as with the atmosphere, seem 
the only natural and rational man- 
ners. The early recollections of 
the great men of his country; the 
great in arms, in literature and re- 
ligion, are invested with an inter- 
est which he can not transfer to the 
heroes of his adopted land. 

It is not surprising that he should 
desire to communicate to others 
these recollections which are to him 
so dear, and the feelings which these 
recollections inspire. If he have an 
ardent temper, he longs to excite 
the sympathies of others, in the 
things which interest him so intense- 
ly, and can not avoid the effort to 
introduce them to his new friends, 
and to explain his love for his early 
home. If he can write, it is not at 
ali surprising that he should seek by 
a book to lead his adopted country- 
men to understand the secret of his 
attachment to the land of his Fathers. 

We honor this impulse. It is 
generous and elevating. We value 


its results. We believe it will make 
American literature more liberal 
and catholic than that of England. 
It will also enrich it with a variety 
and copiousness which the literature 
of no other country has seen. The 
Scotchman, the German, and the 
Sclavonian, may be expected to 
acquaint us with their world of 
thought and feeling, and to make 
familiar to us their peculiar national 


spirit. 


The work before us was writ- 
ten by a native of Scotland, who 
has been favorably known as a 
writer, for his pleasant style and 
generous enthusiasm. A yearor two 
since, after his return from a visit 
to his native land—in which his 
youthful remembrances had been 
revived, and his youthful enthusi- 
asm had been re-inspired—he was 
prompted to write the volume before 
us—the object of which should be 
‘in an easy, natural way, to give 
his readers an adequate conception 
of the Scenery, Literature and Reli- 
gion of Scotland.” ‘The uniqueness 
of the design is only surpassed by the 
felicity of its execution. ‘There are 
woven together the incidents of per- 
sonal adventure—conversations with 
Scottish peasants—descriptions of 
scenery—with sketches of Knox, 
Burns, Wilson, and Chalmers, and 
others. This various matter might 
seem to involve confusion and dis- 
order ; but the writer has managed 
to express himself in a style so nat- 
ural and flowing, and to pass from 
one to another of his various themes, 
by transitions so easy and graceful, 
as to produce an instructive and de- 
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lightful volume. We only do jus- 
tice to our view of it, when we say, 
that in every good sense with none 
that is bad, it is a truly “ readable” 
book. It would seem that some skill, 
and perhaps not a little sacrifice of 
principle, would be required to write 
sketches of men so different as Knox, 
Wilson, Walter Scott, Burns, Chal- 
mers and Duncan, in such a way as 
to make the one compatible with the 
other—or so as to satisfy the admi- 
rers of the one without displeasing 
those of another. We can not see 
that Mr. Turnbull has failed in prin- 
ciple. We are quite sure he has 
not failed to put the most generous 
construction upon the faults of the 
men whom he criticises. He has also 
explained the secret of their popu- 
larity with his countrymen, and in 
so doing has done much to enable 
the American to read them with the 
eye and heart of a Scotchman. The 
genial yet unobtrusive religious feel- 
ing that runs through this volume, is 
honorable to the writer as a clergy- 
man. It would have been dishonora- 
ble to him not to exhibit it ; and yet 
the piety is natural rather than pro- 
fessional, which is a rare merit, and 
one that deserves our praise. Such 
contributions as this volume to what 
is called our “lighter literature,” 
have a greater value than at the first 
view they seem to possess; and 
every successful effort of the kind 
merits @ generous recompense. 





Religion Teaching by Example.— 
By Ricnarp W. Dickinson, D.D. 
New York : Robert Carter, 1848. 
pp- 456. 


Tue title of this book does not at 
once suggest the precise nature of 
its subject. One expects to find in 
it an exhibition of the power of 
Christian example ; whereas its ob- 
ject is, to present some of the prom- 
inent truths and precepts of religion, 
in the light of sacred history. It is 
rather, religion taught or inculcated 
by examples; though the author 
may justify his title, from the defini- 
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tion of profane history as “ Philoso. 
phy Teaching by Example.” 
Several of the leading incidents 
in sacred history, are here consid- 
ered in their relations to the funda. 
mental principles of morality, and 
to both the moral and the providen- 
tial government of God. These in. 
cidents, in themselves so fitted to 
arrest attention, are thus brought be- 
fore the mind in an attractive and 
instructive manner, and are applied 
to the use for which they were 
chiefly recorded. The style of the 
author is lucid, and sometimes ele. 
gant ; occasionally too rhetorical for 
the general character of the work. 
He commonly avoids vexed ques. 
tions in theology ; though in consid. 
ering the “ origin and issues of sin,” 
in the first chapter, he seems to be 
needlessly confused for want of just 
views of free agency. Regarding 
the fallen angels as having been 
** created holy,” he can not conceive 
“how pride, or any other sinful 
emotion, could find an entrance to 
their hearts.” But he wisely, though 
ungrammatically disposes of the sub- 
ject by saying, “* no matter in what 
way the angels fell—here is the 
fact ; and it is equally unphilosophi- 
cal, as well as undevout, to reject 
it because we are not able to explain 
synthetically all the phenomena in 
which it is concerned.” We ad- 
mire the candor and amiability of 
the writer, and commend his book 
to those who would see the religion 
of the Bible developed in its various 
relations to human nature. 





Fundamental Philosophy, or Ele 
ments of Primitive Philosophy; 
being the first Division of a Com- 
plete System of Philosophical 
Science. From the German of 
Wituiam Traveort Kruse, Prof. 
of Philos. in the Univ. of Leipsic. 
Hudson, Ohio. W. Skinner & 
Co. 1848. pp. 59. 18mo. 


Tuts is a faithful translation of 
the 132 propositions in Krug’s Fun 
damental Philosophy, omitting alto 
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r the explanations, illustrations 
and proofs, which constitute the 
ater part of the original work. 
The German work was first publish- 
ed in 1803, Svo. It passed to a 
second edition in 1819, and to a 
third, with many improvements and 
enlargements, in 1827. The author 
nounces it his hauptwerk, ** chief 
work; which, he says, must not be 
read cursorily, but must be studied 
thoroughly, if one would fully un- 
derstand the author’s system of phi- 
losophy.” We entirely agree with 
him in this last remark ; for, not 
having the original with all its ex- 
planations before us, we read over 
this little book three times, and were 
not then able fully to understand it 
without recurrence to the same au- 
thor’s great Dictionary of Philoso- 
phy on the main propositions. We 
therefore regret that the accomplish- 
ed translator did not present the en- 
tire work to his American readers, 
who can not be supposed very fa- 
miliar with the Kantean phraseology 
pervading this book. 

Prof. William Traugott Krug was 
educated in the Kantean school, be- 
came a Professor of Philosophy at 
Witemberg in 1794; at Frankfort 
onthe Oder in 1801 ; at Konigsberg, 
inthe chair of Kant, in 1805; re- 
moved to Liepsic in 1809, relin- 
quished his professorship in 1813, 
served one year in the army as a 
volunteer, and then resumed his 
professorship at Leipsic, where he 
continued tili his death in 1842, at 
the age of 72. He wrote much, on 
philosophy, ethics, law, politics,’ &c., 
and was a pleasing wxiter, learned, 
lucid, and accommodating himself 
fo men of ordinary minds. His 
great Dictionary of Philosophy, 
though too subservient to the propa- 
gation of his particular views, is a 
very useful work. 

For several years in the early 
part of life, Krug adhered strictly 
to the philosophical principles of 
Kant. But when Fichte, Schelling 
and others, began to overleap the 
bounds prescribed by Kant to all 


true philosophy, Krug caught some- 
thing of their spirit. Yet he did 
not altogether abandon the Kantean 
doctrines, but he attempted, like 
Bouterwek, Fries, Calkér, and some 
others, to perfect the system of 
Kant, by modifying its basis, and 
laying a broader foundation for sei- 
entific knowledge. Instead of ad- 
mitting, with Kant, that we passive- 
ly receive the crude matter of all 
our knowledge of material things 
through the senses, and that we 
know nothing of the essential na- 
ture of their objects, but only their 
phenomena, or the impressions they 
make on us; and that of supersensi- 
ble things, spiritual beings, animal 
and vegetable life, &c., we know 
nothing but their attributes or pow- 
ers; Krug supposed we can obtain 
true objective knowledge both of 
sensible and supersensible things. 
He makes consciousness the primary 
source of all true knowledge. For, 
consciousness, as he maintains, is 
the Synthesis of Being and Knowl- 
edge. In other words, if we can 
understand him, in all our acts of 
consciousness, some object is present 
to the mind, and we behold it and 
have a knowledge of it. This 
knowledge may indeed be at first 
obscure and unsatisfactory ; but by 
repeated acts of consciousness, and 
a careful inspection of those acts, 
the knowledge becomes clear, dis- 
tinct and perfect.—This Synthesis 
of Being and Knowledge, he pro- 
nounces to be a Transcendental Syn- 
thesis ; or a synthesis the cause or 
ground of which is wholly beyond 
our investigation. It is an ultimate 
fact, and we can not go beyond it. 
This theory Krug first published 
in his New Organon of Philosophy, 
in the year 1801. He afterwards 
more fully developed and defended 
it in his Fundamental Philosophy, 
the epitome of which is contained 
in the little volume before us. Dur- 
ing forty years the author labored 
untiringly to propagate this modifi- 
cation of the Kantean philosophy 
But, if we are not misinformed, this 
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system never obtained extensive cur- 
rency among the Germans, being 
held by only one of the numerous 
sects of the great Kantean school. 
A modern Greek, the pupil of Krug, 
translated the Fundamental Philos- 
ophy into the language of the mod- 
ern Greeks; another translated it 
into Hungarian, and a third into 
Polish; but with what effects on 
those nations, we are not informed. 





Posthumous Influence: A Sermon 
occasioned by the death of the 
Hon. Samuel Hubbard, LL.D., 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
preached to the Park Street Con- 
gregation, Boston, Sabbath morn- 
ing, January 2, 1848. By Sizas 
A1xen, Pastor of the Church. 

A Good Man Lamented : A Sermon 
preached in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Canandaigua, N. 
Y., at the funeral of Walter Hub- 
bell, Tuesday, March 28, 1848. 
By the Pastor of the Church, 
O. E. Daceerr: with Notes ap- 
pended. 


Tue excellent men whose mem- 
ories are commemorated in these 
discourses were lawyers; the first 
distinguished in his profession, and 
both distinguished for their useful- 
ness, and held in the highest esteem 
as men of business, as citizens, and 
as members of the church of Christ. 
They have rested from their la- 
bors; but the salutary influence of 
their example, prayers, and chari- 
ties, will long survive them. The 
lives of such men are a sufficient 
refutation of the prevalent opinion 
that young men of Christian char- 
acter, if they would be useful in the 
highest degree, must devote them- 
selves to the Gospel ministry. The 
demand for preachers may be so 
pressing that no young man of edu- 
cation, talents and piety, should pre- 
fer another work; but ordinarily 
other doors of usefulness may be 
open to him, so full of promise, that 
he may conscientiously enter them. 


The legal and the medical profes. 
sions no less than the clerical, may 
be adorned by the highest style of 
Christian character; and in them 
no less than in the latter, a most 
beneficent influence may be exerted. 
The want of piety in a minister of 
the Gospel shocks our moral sense, 
but it is no less really a defect in 
the other professions. We need 
men of devoted piety at the bar to 
plead the cause of justice; and at 
the bed side of the sick, to minister 
both to the body and the mind of the 
sufferer. It should not therefore be 
pronounced a dereliction of duty, if 
a young man, considering his pecu- 
liar talents, tastes and opportunities, 
devotes himself to the study and 
practice of law. It may be the field 
which he is best fitted to occupy ; 
and if he should be successful, one in 
which he can contribute most effi- 
ciently to the triumph of truth in 
the world. The conflict of the 
courts, and the drudgery of busi- 
ness, may be so uncongenial to his 
taste, that he can not be happy in 
the profession ; but that he can be 
an upright lawyer, and a consistent 
Christian, we have no doubt. A pro- 
fession which has to do with the 
right administration of justice, may 
be practiced with integrity, and con- 
fer important benefits upon mankind. 

The erroneous views commonly 
taken of this subject, we ascribe to 
the notion, that the great work of 
teaching religion, and guiding men 
to heaven, devolves exclusively on 
ministers consecrated to the work. 
As we return more and more to the 
primitive idea of the church in 
which it was expected that every 
brother would share in the work of 
mutual edification, and in instructing 
the ignorant, we shall do more to 
introduce men of Christian princi- 
ple not only into the Gospel minis- 
try, but into the other learned pro- 
fessions. Every Christian will then 
be considered a laborer in the vine- 
yard of Christ, and every profes 
sional man as enjoying peculiar fa- 
cilities for doing good. 








